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PREFACE, 

No historical account of the war, which Buona- 
parte's ambition excited between France and Spain, 
having yet appeared, I have collected the most inte- 
resting information resi^ecting its t)rincipal events. 
The peculiar circumstances, in whioh I have been 
pkced, enabled .ine to consult both English and 
French general offio^!^ who served in Spain; and to 
correct many errors of the official reports. Should 
there still be any inaccuracies, my eagerness to rec- 
tify them, as soon as they are satisfactorily pointed 
out to me, will be the most convincing proof that I 
actually believed in the truth of the accounts, on which 
I founded my narrative. 

I do not pretend to publish a complete history. 
My work rather consists of critical observations upon 
the principal military operations, that have taken place 
in the peninsula, from the year 1807, up to the duke 
of Wellington's entrance into France. The particu- 
lar attention, which I have bestowed on that war, 
makes me anxiously desire to have the early means 
of composirig a regular history, which shall contain 
the requisite details concerning the force of the dif- 
ferent armies, the description of their positions, the 
resources of the country, and the political changes * 
that occurred during the war. As statesmen derive, 
from the study of history, the knowledge of nations 
and of their government, so ought military men to 
consider the study of the campaigns of great com- 
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manders, as a fruitful source of information, both in 
theoryand practice; because their faults being brought 
to the test, and rectified by established principles, the 
attentive reader cannot but increase his stock of know- 
ledge. Such is, in fact, the course, which ought to 
be pursued in time of peace, for the purpose of bring- 
ing to perfection the science of war — a science, the 
most extensive, the most complicated, the most im- 
portant, and the most noble; since it protects the li- 
berty, the religion, the property, the commerce, and 
the glory. of nations. Aa able general has always 
been regarded as the firmest support of his sovereign's 
throne; for by his military command he bccome;5 the 
true depository of the monarch's power, and the safest 
foundation for the hopes of his country to be built 
upon. 

I shall, perhaps, be asked by what title I consti* 
tute myself the censor of the most able generals, such 
as Soult, Dupont, Wellington, Suchet, M assena, &c» 
I answer, that from early youth I have studied ma- 
thematics, and the art of war. In 1786, when I had 
scarcely attained my sixteenth year, I was in a regi- 
ment of dragoons. I served the king, the republic, 
the directory, and lastly, Buonaparte, until the month 
of June, 1810, when I went to England, and offered 
my services to Louis XVIII. As early as in the 
year 1794, 1 wrote, under the direction of the celebra- 
ted Kleber, an account of the first siege of Mentz, 
and arranged his notes on the war of la Vendee. If 
the heirs of the conqueror of Heliopolis possess these 
manuscripts, they should give them up to govern- 
ment; as they contain details pf the greatest interest- 
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Besides, the confidence, with which. I have been ho- 
noured by the prince-royal of Sweden, when chief of 
his staff in the French armies of Germany and Italy, 
ought to convince the intelligent reader that my opi- 
nion on any military operation, is always the result of 
a serious examination, grounded upon the fundamen- 
tal principles of the art, and the most brilliant ex- 
ploits of our best generals. 

During my stay in London, I pi\j3lished Buona- 
panels Confession to the abbe Maury ^ and two vo- 
lumes of a periodical work, entitled 7%^ Philosopher^ 
or Historical and Critical Observations. These works 
have been fevourably received all over Europe, ex^ 
cept in France, where their circulation was rigorous- 
ly prohibited. Buonaparte^s Confession has been 
translated into several languages. Military men, in 
particular, have praised the work'; because the cam- 
paigns of the French are therein discussed according 
to the principles and tactics, introduced by thj^ great 
Frederic, and adopted by the gena^als, who distin- 
guished themselves in the late wars. I have follow- 
ed a similar plan with respect to the war in Spain 
and Portugal. The war in Russia and Germany, 
from 1812 to 1814, which I am about to publish, is 
written with the same impartiality, and the same zeal 
for the progress of the art. 

A short analysis of the war between the French 
and the Spaniards, from 1793 to 1795, may, perhaps, 
prove acceptable here. 

On the sixth of March, 1793, France declared war 
against Spain. On the twenty-third of the same 
month, the court of Madrid gave orders to repel fcrce 
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by fofw. Troops were sent to.thc Pyrenees. Gene- 
ra} Don Aptonio Riciardo9 was inveked with the com- 
inand pf the army, which was to invade the French 
province of RoussiUon; and Don Ventimi Caro waa 
entru^t^ with the defence of the passes of Spain on 
the Bidassoa. General Ricardos made a very bril- 
liant campaign. With means scarcely sufficient to 
remain on the defensive, he arrived under the very 
walls of Perpig^, and took possession of Bellegarde. 
His death was justly lamented by ^1 good Spaniards. 
Thf Ffench generals Flers, Dagobert, and D^pet, 
who fought against Ricardos, possessed hts bravery, 
but not his talents. General Caro at first gained some 
advant^es, whiph made the French apprehensive for 
Bayonne. His victory of the first of May, 1 7»3, had 
he l^nown how^o avail himself of it, would have ren- 
dered him master of the Adour. But the French 
haying been considerably reinforced, he was driven 
back to the Bidassoa. It was in this campaign thait 
two heroes, who have since become so ilkiHtrious, 
fought for the first time at Biriatou. Latour d'Au- 
v^rgne, the first grenadier of France, attacked, at the 
head pf bis brave soldiers, the marquis de la Romana, 
M{ho had been entrusted with the defence of Biriatou; 
but the French were repulsed. 

The campaign of 1794 proved a scries of disasters 
to thp Sipaniards. The count de la Union, general 
^Cardos' ^uccesspu, was a very brave soldier, but an 
indifferent generaL He died on the field of hcffiour 
like the French general, Dugommier, who had ren- 
4^red victory certain by the ability of his plans, and 
th^ boldness, of his attacks. Figuieraa wa& sunren* 
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on the French tenitoiy, during the winter of 1793; 
aod twelve months laitef , die very same army, eoin* 
manned by general Las Amarillas, did not think it- 
adf safe on its own ground, at a distance of sixty milea 
from the French frontiers* This panic of its dnitb 
extended also to those of the army of Navarra. Court 
intrigues had caused general Caro to be replaced by 
the GQunt de Cokmera. The tetter w^as defeated, and 
S^n iQvaded as fiir as Toloso, ^i^iere general Men* 
oey had his headquarters^ in the month of August^ 
1 7^. Several engagements^ wi& ont-posts, in whidi 
the Spanianfei frequently had the advantage over the 
f rehch, proved that the soldiers of each army were 
a^ brave as their exponents; and that ike misfortmiea 
of tibe Spaniards were merely the coasecjucnce of m^ 
capacHy on the part o^ their generals. 

The pampaign of 17^& opened in &vour of Hn 
f rencbr with the capture (rf*. Rosas. Dugommiier^ 
deadi had m^ been perceived in the French army; 
because he had been succeeded by general Perigfioii, 
who possessed the confidence and attachment of the 
generals and soldiers under his orders. The Spanish 
general L^KS Amarillaz was replaced b|r Don Joseph 
Urratia, and the laniards soon observed the benefit 
cial Qomequences of this change. Their army was 
ra^dly i^organized. It had' resumed the o&nsive 
with alternate success, when the peace^ signed at Ba% 
ail) on the twenty-seeond of July, 1795, put an end to 
all hostiIki€s« Prince de Cafstel Franco, who had suc- 
ceeded count de Colomera, in Navarra^ could nolf 
prevent the possessiou of Vittoria by th? French; but 
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he reorganized the army, and displayed some talents; 
faCy .with forces inferiw to those of general Moncey, 
he succeeded in keeping the two Castiles free from 
French invasion. It may even be affirmed that, had 
not peace been concluded, he would, by means of the 
numerous reinforcements he received at that time, 
have assumed the offensive, and forced the French to 
retreat to the Bidassoa. 

France had then armies on all her frontiers, and 
in la Vendee. Every where she was triumphant; and 
in 1808^ Europe would have obeyed Napoleon, had 
he respected Spanish delicacy. The conqueror of 
the Austrians ^t Austerlitz, of the Prussians at Jena, 
and of the Russians at Friedland, was resisted by a 
loyal and intrepid people, filled with indignation at 
seeingthemselves robbedof their legitimate sovereign. 
Who will be able to solve this problem? In 1794 and 
and 1795, France was on the point of giving the law 
to Spain and all the continent; whilst in 1808, that 
self same Spain dared to resist France, whose forces, 
all disposable at the time, must have crushed that 
country; and in 1814, the Spaniards gave the law on 
the banks of the Garonne, from Bourdeaux to Tou- 
louse?— 'The Frwch soldiers of 1808, were far su- 
perior to those of 1794 and 1795, as they had the ex-» 
perience of war. The plans of Buonaparte were, or 
ought to have been, much better combined than the 
ravings of the committee of public safety, and of the 
directory; and yet in 1795, the French got as far as 
the Ebro, and in 1814, they were pursued to th^ 
thanks of the Garonne. 
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The chief cause of an empire's triumph is to be 
sought for in the measures, adopted by its govern- 
ment; which employs or neutralizes at will the talents 
of its generals, and the disposition of its troops. Ri- 
cardos and Dugommier are, perhaps, indebted for 
their great reputation to that very death, which snatch- 
ed tliem from the midst of victory. At a later period 
they might have fallen victims to the intrigues of in- 
sidious enemies; for merit is always envied. It was 
envy that removed Caro from the army of Navarra, 
the glory of which he had raised by sharing its dan- 
gers. Like his companions in arms, he saw with 
sorrow that his government acted feebly; and his grief 
was unbounded, v^en he heard of the peace, con* 
eluded by his monarch, with the new French govern- 
ment. This loyal Spaniard had sworn not to sheath 
his sword, but on the day when the august house of 
Bourbon should be re-established on the throne of 
Saint Louis. He would have shared my joy, and that 
of all good Frenchmen, on having at length witnessed 
that happy event. 
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BOOK I. 

Spain is situated, as it were, between Europe and 
Africa; for oq setting aside the ^reeeived geographieal no- 
tionsy and attending simply to facts, it must be confessed 
that the peninsula belongs equally to those two parts of the 
globe; since its soil grows the productions of both» and its 
population is derived from the Goths, who eame from tb« 
north, and the Saracens, who came from the south. Spain 
is bounded on the east by the Mediterranean Sea; #n tlie 
south by the same sea, and the Straits of Gibraltar; on the 
west by Portugal, and the Atlantic Ocean; and on the north 
by the Bay of Biscay, and the Pyrenean Mountains. Its 
breadth, from north to south, is estimated at one hundred 
and ninety-five les^ues; and its length, from east to westy 
at two hundred and nineteen: its cireumferenee is calculat- 
ed at five hundred and eighty leagues. 

This rich country was known by the Phoenicians about 
one thousand years before the Christian sera. They esta- 
blished colonies in Spain. Three centuries before the same 
cera, Carthage conquered the finest provinces of the penin- 
sula. Commerce served as a pretence for the first attempts; 
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bat the Carthaginian generals soon joined military violeneo 
to mercantile eunning» and, in a very short time, they be* 
came masters of the provinces that border on the sea shore^ 
from Cadiz up to Barcelona. Rome^ the sworn enemy of 
Carthage, offered her protection to the Spaniards. The 
destruotion of Sagi|ntum,by Hannibal, ayenged by the splen* 
did yietory of Seipio in the plains uf Zama, .caused the Bo^ 
mans to be fayourably received. But it yras not long be* 
fore the extortions of these nevir protectors rendered them 
As odious as their predecessors, the Carthaginians. The 
Spaniards, by their eourage, their sobriety, their vigour, 
and their indefatigable activity, showed themselves worthy 
of fightiiig the Romans. Unwilling to survive the loss of 
their independence, the inhi^bitaiits of Numantium followed 
the example of the 8aguritians, and buried themselves un- 
fler the ruins of their city. Though headed at first by Yi. 
riatus, and afterwards by Sertorius, both eelebrated for 
their exploits and their taients, the unfortunate Spaniards 
werfe yet obliged to submit to the good fortune of Pompey 
the great. The battle of Munda, which was gained by Ciesar 
over the eldest son of his- illustrious rival, completed the 
conquest of a country, in whose genia> climate, fertile soil, 
l^nd rich gold and silver mines, the Romans found a very 
precfbus reward for the prodigious exertioni, which they 
had used to reduce Carthage to submission. 

Spain constituted a part of the ^man empire until the 
beginning of the fifth century. It then became one of the 
principal theatres of the revolutions,' occasioned by the ir- 
)f*uption of the barbarians from the north. These were de» 
^troyed by the Saracens in 712. Towards the year 1000^ 
^ancho the great had united the whole peninsula into one 
monarchy; but^ by the example of Charlemagne, he divid- 
^d his kingdom amolg his children at his death. Spain re- 
mained split into different monarchies until the year 14749 
when it was again united under one sceptre, b} the marri-» 
pge 9f f'frdinand Y with Isabejla, queen of Castjle, {tfii 
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popuI&tioDy at that time, was calculated at fmirteeilmillioDS 
of souls. The reign of Charles Y was to Spain what the 
reign of Louis XIY has sinee been to France. The Spa* 
niards led the fashion in Europe; and» until about the nud* 
die of the seyenteenth century, they were considered as 
patterns of politeness, gallantry, erudition, loyalty, valour^ 
and magnificence. Francis I having been defeated at Pa-^ 
Tia, was a prisoner at Madrid. 

The appointment of a French prince to the throne of 
Spain in ^700 roused all Europe against Louis XIY, and 
caused a general war, known by the name of the war for 
the 9ueces9ion of Spain; of which I shall sketch the princi- 
pal features, on account of their analogy with the events^ 
that form the subject of this work. 

In the year 1706, Philip Y was on the brink of ruin. He 
was forced to raise the siege of Barcelona, and obliged to . 
lead his army back into Spain by the road of Perpignan and 
Bayonne. Ciudad-Bodrigo, Salamanca, and even Madrid* 
had opened their gates to the allies: but the slowness and 
weakness of the archduke rendered all these advantages 
useless. Philip re-entered his capital. The battle of Al- 
manza, which was gained by Berwick, in 1707, over lord 
Galloway, seated that monarch firmly on his throne. His 
severe treatifnent of Xativa, a town of the kingdom of Ya«- 
lentia, was justly blamed The inhabitants had ranged 
themselves on the side of the archduke, his rival: the re- 
sistance they opposed to the king's troops was marked by 
a courage, and devotedness, which placed the besieged on a 
level with the heroes of Saguntum. The town was taken 
by assault, plundered, and burnt; and all the inhabitants were 
put to the sword. In 1708 Tortosa was taken by the duke 
of Orleans, in sight of Stafarftmberg, the archduke's gepe- 
Tttl. In 1710 fortune smiled upon ^ allies. Philip was 
com^etely defeated near Saragossa. SCahremberg, fats 
^nqueror, conducted the arehduke to Madrid, whilst the 
fo^tife monarch collected at YalladoKd the wrecks of his 
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army. He appeared lostf without any resource. Louis 
XIV himself became a prey to the caprices of fate. De- 
feated cYcn in the interior of his kingdom^ he appealed to 
the French nation^ who made great efforts^ in consequence 
of the frankness^ moderation, and nobleness of their mo- 
narch's behaviour. The haughty treatment^ experienced 
by his plenipotentiaries, during the conferences of Gertruy- 
denbergy piqued the French, at all times so prone to main- 
tain the honour of the throne, and to ayenge the insults of- 
fered to their soYcreign. The reinforcements, destined for 
Spain, were placed under the command of the duke of Ven- 
dome, one of the most celebrated generals of Louis XIY. 
On his- arrival in Spain, the grandees refused to obey hini» 
and deliberated on the rank they should allow him. <* All 
ranks are equal to me,'' was the proud answer of the worthy 
decendant of Henry lY. ^< I came not to dispute for prece- 
dence with you, — I come to prevent your betng deprived of 
your lawful monarch." Surprised at finding so much modesty 
combined with such transcendent merit, all the Spanish 
generals zealously vied in the execution of the duke's or- 
ders. Yendome kept Iiis word. He maintained Philip ou 
the throne of Spain, and brought him back to Madrid. He 
took Stanhope prisoner with his army, and defeated Stah* 
remberg in the plains of Yillavioiosa. These successes dis- 
sipated IMiilip's alarms, and destroyed the archduke's hopes, 
Philip, to reward his services, ofiered Yendome five hun- 
dred thousand livres in gold; but tihe French general re- 
flised his offer, saying, << Sire, lam fully scAsible of your 
generosity; but I entreat your majesty to distribute this 
gold among the brave Spaniards, whose valour, and attach* 
ment to your person have, in one day, saved you so many 
kingdoms." What a lesson for the Cuestas, Egreias, Ar- 
rizagas'; Lapcnas, B|)lasteroB! 

P^ce was signed at Utrecht on the fifteen A of Ji^, 
1713. Barcelona, however, although evacuated by the en- 
percr's troopsi wad left to its own resources, refused to ac- 
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knowledge niilip for its soyereign. The Freneh were 
obliged to besiege the town; and it was on the breach^ 
where other sieges are ended, that this began with an obsti- 
naey bordering on fury. The battle rliged in the streets^ 
and eren in the houses: the monks rushed with the bayonet 
upon the Freneh grenadiers, and often suecessfully; but at 
Imgth the inhabitants of Bareelona, like those of Saragos- 
sa in 1809, were obliged to surrender at discretion, after 
having sustained the most dreadful assaults; Marshal 
Berwick, penetrated with admiration of the heroism dis- 
played by those intrej^d.Catalonians, granted them their 
property and their liires, in spite of the loud demands of hia 
uBrmy, that, in eoaformlty with the laws of war, Bareelona» 
t^ken by storm, should be treated like the unfortunate town 
c^Xativa. It had stood ^ blockade of eleven months, and 
a well condoeted siege of two; and its conquest cost tho 
beriegers above ten thousand men. 

The kingdom of Portugal is situ4ted in the western part 
of the Spanish peniasula. Its lengthy from north to soiHl^ 
is calculated at one hundred and twenty-ftve leagues; and its 
breadths from east to west, at fifty-four. This kingdom 
was separated from Spain only after the eaq^lsion of the 
Moors. The Portuguese monarchy commenced in 1139. 
The brilliant period of that country was towards the end 
of the fifteenth century, under the reign of Emanuel the 
great. It wa^ ^t this time that Yasco de Grama opened to 
the Europeans the road to the East-Indies, where the duke 
of Albuquerque, as celebrated for his genius as for his en- 
terprising spirit, covered the Portuguese arm^ with ever- 
lasting glory. In 1580, Portugal was again united with Spain 
by the death of Cardinal Henry. Philip II tormented his 
new sulgeets with the most unheard of vexations: but the 
proud Portuguese, indignant at his tyranny, reconquered 
^eir UbaNy» after sioAy years of suffering. Don Juan lY 
-WBB proclaimed their king in 16i.O. During the war for the 
««ecession of Spain, Peter II sided with the allies against 
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Phflip Vyaod acted an important part in the eoalition^ 
Eyer ginee that period^ the kingdom of Portugsd owes it» 
preservation, and the prosperity of its people, to the wise 
poliey of its monarehs, whose constant efforts have been di- 
rected to deserye the protection and friendship of the Bri- 
tish empire. 

. I shall not mention the war between Spain and Franee, 
which, fortunately for the two nations, was terminated by 
the treaty of Basil, signed on the twenty-second of July* 
1795. From the instfint Buonaparte was appointed eonsul» 
he coveted the possession ot the peninsula. The better to 
draw the king of Spain into^is snares, lie led him to hope 
for the conquest of Portugal, and it^ union .with the CastI* 
lian monarchy. — Charles IT, anxious to preserve fieace for 
the benefit of his subjects, over whom' he ruled more as 
a father than as a king, was weak enough to believe in the 
loyalty of the new cabinet of the Thuilleries. He blindly 
adopted the projects of Buonaparte, when the latter, de« 
lighted to have obtained an influence so useful to his de* 
signs, appeared to display great moderation in accepting 
the pacific proposals which the court of Portugal sent him 
by the Chevalier d'Aranjo. It was in consequence of Na- 
poleon's authority that the Spanish commander-in«chief, 
Manuel de Godoi, signed the treaty of peace between Spain 
and Portugal, on the sixth of June, 1801. Towards the 
first of August, general Le Clere, Buonaparte's brother-in- 
law, who eommaiifded the auxUiary army, left Spain to re« 
turn to France.* The Spaniards treated the French ofll- 
cers and soldiers in the most friendly manner. Spain was 
entirely evacuated after the conclusion of a treaty of peace 
between France and Portugal, which was signed or the 
twenty-ninth of September. It is a circumstance worthy 
of remark, that Buonaparte, who wished to give the Spa- 
niards a favourable opinion of bis troops, had taken particu- 
lar care to compose Le CleWs army of the choicest regi« 
ments; the soldiersr were^ besides, ordered, under the most 
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severe penaltiesi te treat the Spaniards with the greatest 
regard; and these orders were so well obeyed, that the eon- 
fident and generous Castilians appeared to regret the de- 
parture of the very Frenehmen who were soon to return^ 
rob them of their king, and subjeet them to Buonaparte. 

The disasters of Ulm and Austerlitz, in the year 1805> 
forced Austria and Russia to quit the field of battle for a 
time. Notwithstanding the good harmonyf whieh seemed 
to prevail b»tween the courts of Paris and Madrid, rumours 
were spread, that, as soon as Buonaparte could rely on the 
sioeeHty of the amicable jwotestations of Prussia and Rus- 
sia, several (divisions of the French grand army of Germa- 
ny were to be detached, under the pretence of being sent to 
besiege Gibraltar, but in reality to plaee a brother of Na- 
poleon on the throne of Spain; In the spring of 1806, 1 had 
myjiead quarters in the Castle of Weilburgh, which belongs 
to the Prince of Nassau. One day, when I was conversing 
witb his Highness on the political and military situation of 
Europe, the |H*ince spoke of the possibility of' making 
France resume her limits of the year 1789. Austria^ 
PruBsia, and Russia, were to attack the line of the Rhine; 
England was to land one hundred thousand men on the 
French side of the Channel, and march to Paris; Spain was 
to penetrate by the Pyrenees as far as the Loire; Italy was 
to be attacked by two hundred thousand Turks. At this 
suggestion I e»laimed: pulchrum ewput, si cerebrum 
haberet/ I easily recognized in his opinion a secret attack 
of his brother in-law. Prince Louis of Wurtemburg, uncle 
to the emperor Alexander, who, two months before, had 
come from St Petersburgh to visit the family of his con- 
sort. I observed to the Prince of Nassau, that if Prussia 
did not submit to the. will of France, Frederic William 
"would be attacked and defeated; that the Russians would 
eome too late to his assistance, as they had done the year 
before to co-operate with Mack: that Austria, the invete-^ 
rate enemy pf Prussia^ 'would flight in seeing the latter 
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power humbled for haTiog so uidisereetlj refased to eoiiM- 
irote to the deliveranee of Gemany in 1805: that Spaiii 
was under the influenee of Napoleon* who r^j^ded king 
Charles merely as his first prefect, and w<Hild soon transfer 
the throne to one of his brothers; that Turkey possessed 
neither the will nor the means of eonqueriag Italy; and 
finally^ that England, whieh is: 90 powerfkil» so aetive, and 
so fortunate upon the seas, as well as in both the Indies, 
would be so long in ealoulating the expense of a march to 
Paris, that it would no longer be possible to perform it sne- 
eessfuliy, wheneYer the expedition should be definitively 
resolved upon. 

The prinee, although of a very placid disposition, could 
not conceal an emotion of anger, which escaped him on 
bearing my opinion concerning the king of Bpain» << There 
is then nothing sacred to your sovereign/' said his high- 
ness, << and his promises cannot be trusted!^' — ** Certainly 
not/' I calmly replied, <' unless they be favourable to his 
ulterior designs. Boonaparte's conduct is that of the an- 
cient conquerersy who ravaged the globe — he knows no law 
but his interest." I vras on the point of telling the prince 
that he too would be swallowed up in his turn; when he in- 
terruptedtmcy saying. <^ You labour under the grossest mis- 
take. I frequently had the honour of being admitted into 
the company of your emperor. J dare flatter mysdf with 
poaseadng a profound knowledge of men. I am a zealous 
disciple of Lavater. Buonaparte's ndbU and preposaesring 
physiognomy is a sure sign that he is incapable of acting 
wrongly towards the King of Spain, his most faithful ally. 
Have you then forgotten the battle of Trafalgar, when the 
Spaniards certainly fought in a manner, that entitles thend 
to the gratitude of Napoleon? Would you make me believe 
that Buoni^arte is perfidious enough to forget such a devo* 
tedness, and to deprive Spain of its lawful monarch?'' I an^ 
Bwered to the prince, that his observations manifested hi^ 
ardent love of justiee: that if Buonaparte had possessed sen* 
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timents as virtuous, he would still be a eolonel of artillery, 
and that his insatiable ambition warranted die aecuraey o£ 
my predictions. 

Indeed, the campaign of 1 806, against Prussia, actually 
destroyed the work of the great Frederiek. The dreadful 
battles of Eylau and Friedland, in «(I07, left the Russians 
no hope of success in their struggle against France. Buo« 
naparte thought the moment favourable to accomplish his 
projects of invasion in the south of Europe. . Under the 
persuasion that the aim of its ally was merely to shut the 
continent to Eng)i<sh commerce, the court of Madrid appro- 
ved the treaty of Fontainbleau, dated on the twenty-sixth 
of October, 1807. The second article gave the province of 
Alentejo and the kingdom of Algarvia to the Prince of 
Peace, as his exclusive property, and with all the rights of 
sovereignty. Twenty thousand Spaniards were ordered to 
join a corps of five-and- twenty thousand Frenchmen, coiod- 
mai^dedt)y general Junot. The Prince Regent of Portu- 
gal also shared the fatal security of Charles, and he must 
have fallen into Buonaparte's snares, had it not been for 
the anxious vigilance of the English over the interests of 
their faithful ally. It was only by the strongest remon- 
strances, that Sir Sidney Smith, and the English ambassa* 
dor at Lisbon, succeeded in determining the prince to leave 
his capital for the Brazils. The day after the departure of 
the court, which took place on the twenty-ninth of Novem- 
ber, the French entered -Lisbon. The severe measures re^ 
sorted to by Junot, displeased the populace. Numbers of 
discontented people assembled in the streets: a few soldiers 
were wounded, and one officer killed. Junot, who had 
learnt at Milan and Cairo by what means. Buonaparte quel- 
led the insurrections of large cities, ordered his troops to 
fire upoB the mob, and tranquillity was restored. 

By one of the articles of the above-mentioned treaty^ it 
was stipulated, that, exclusively of Junot's army, another 
levy of forty-thousand men should be collected at Bayonnei 
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on the twentieth of November, isor^ that they might be in 
readiness to enter Spain, and from thenee proceed to Portu- 
gal, in ease the English should threaten tliat country ivitU 
an attack. Instead of forty, sistty thousand troops were 
^oUeeted. This army crossed the Pyrenees under (he com- 
mand of general Murat, who assigned cantonments to his 
soldiers in places, not far distant from the road, which 
leads from Bayonne to Madrid. In this position he anxious- 
ly waited for a favourable opportunity to avail himself of 
the quarrels, which Buonaparte's agents were soon to ex- 
l^ite in the royal family of Spain. As soon as Murat had 
Veen apprised of the events of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth of Search, 1S08, he rapidly marched to Ma- 
"Orid with the corps of generals Moncey and Dupont. On 
the twenty^ fourth he entered that city at the head of the 
army^ which encamped on the adjacent hills. No. troops 
were left in the town but those that were thought necessary 
for the maintenance of good order. King Charles, who was 
still sorrowfully brooding over the dissentions, by which 
thia peace of his family had been disturbed in October, 1807, 
had on the nineteenth of March yielded to circumstances, 
lind resigned the crown to the Prinee of the Asturias, who 
assumed the name of Ferdinand Yil. A proclamation of 
the new king informed the people that the revolution, which 
had just taken place* was to strengthen the alliance of 
Spain with France. His majesty expressed his lively sa- 
tisfaction at the friendly manner, in whieh the Spaniards 
> had received the French troops; and assured his subjects 
that both Buonaparte, and himself had no other object than 
to combat the English government with energy. 

When Napoleon was informed of the good reception, 
given by Ferdinand and h|s subjects to his lieutenant and 
the troops under his eommandf he offered himself af a con- 
eilis^or to end the quarrels, which had arisen among his 
allies. It was insinuated to Charles that he would do well 
to protest fi^ainst suii abdicatio]|> which could be attributed 
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solely to Tiolence; and be was led to believe tbat the empe- 
ror, his faithful ally, would hasten to restore to biin a crown 
which be had unjustly relinquished, provided he eonsented 
to solicit his powerful mediation. Charles good-naturedly 
lent himself to whatever his counsellors seemed to wish* 
On the twenty-fifth of March, 1808, he wrote to Buona- 
parte: — ** I have been forced to resign the throne, but tran- 
quillity is now restored; and, fuUy confiding in the generosi- 
ty and genius of the great man, who has always declared 
himself my friend, I have taken the resolution to resign 
myself into^ his hands, and to await his determination res- 
peeting my fate, that of the Queen» and of the Prince of 

Peace '* 

The following protest was annexed to this letter.- 
<< I protest and declare that my deerce of the nine- 
teenth of March, by which I resign the crown in favour of 
my son, is an act to which I have been forced in order to 
prevent greater misfortunes, and to spa^e the eifusion of 
the blood of .my well-beloved subjects. Consequently it 
ought to be declared null and void. 

(Signed) I, the King." 

On the other hand, Murat was acknowledging Ferdi- 
nand YII, treating him as a king, and giving him the most 
solemn assurances of Napoleon's friendship. He was told 
that his disputes with his father would he settled to hisootn- 
plete satisfaction, if he determined on leaving them to the 
mediation of the Emperor. The royal family of Spain re- 
paired to BayonnCf where Buonaparte had arrived a few 
days before. The conferences to smooth the difficulties 
between the father and son lasted until the fifth of May. 
Among the many disgusts, which Ferdinand experienced, 
he had the grief of hearing the legitimacy of his birth con- 
tested by the very person, to whom he owed his life. The 
weakness of Charles, the folly of the Queen, and the mean- 
ness of the Prince of Peacoi drew upon them the public 
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contempt. Ferdinand and the Infant Don Carlos display- 
ed much firmness. Buonaparte, wishing to frighten the 
former, told him, that the past ought to have shown his 
will ^as not to be resisted with impunity, and that it was as 
easy for him. to punish as to threaten. — <^ I understand you,'^ 
answered Ferdinand with much energy. <« You endeavour 
to Intimidate me by reminding me of the fate of the duke 
d' Enghien. I request it a^ favour from you, to let me pe- 
rish like my cousin, if you are determined to rob me of the 
crown of Spain." His brother, the Infant Don CarIos» 
who was present, threw himselfinto the arms of Ferdinand, 
saying to Buonaparte, *^ I too beg as a special favour to 
die with my brother and my king, if you are unjust enough 
to deprive the Spaniards of their lawful sovereign." 

The' two brothers remained for some time encircled in 
each others arms, weeping bitterly. — Buonaparte, in spite 
of his iron heart, had not the strength to address any far- 
ther discourse to them. Duroc concluded thu negoeiation, 
or rather caused the proper signatures to be aflSxcd to the 
absolute mandates of his master, to whom the crown of 
Spain was ceded by Charles, and by the two sons of that 
monarch. ' This renunciation bears the dat»of the sixth of 
May, 1808. Joseph Buonaparte was proclaimed king of 
the Spains and Indias on the fifth of June following. 

Murat wanted to be completely certain that the inhabi- 
tants of Madrid submitted to their fate. It is only after a 
decisive struggle that it is known to whom the palm of vic- 
tory appertains. Alarming rumours were spread conceri^. 
ing the royal faiyily. It was asserted that they were treat- 
ed as prisoners of state by their greatfriend, who had as- 
sumed this title with the sole view of accomplishing his 
ambitious designs. The queen of Etruria, and the infant 
Don Francisco, were also on the point of leaving Madrid 
for Bayonne, when the people opposed their departure. 
It is «aid that an aid-de-camp of prince Murat narrowly es- 
caped. The French troops fired upon the inhabitants, who 
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rushed to arms in all quarters; vbut an orderless multitude 
must always finally submit to regular troops. ^'Orape-shot 
and the bayonet/* says Murat in his report^ *^ cleared the 
streets J* He calculates the number of people^ collected in 
the Alcala and its environs, at twenty thousand. The Spa^ 
niards kept up a destructive lire from the interior of their' 
houses^ After the garrison had been' reinforced by the 
•troops encamped near Madrid, the attack became general. 
Houses wei*e broken opeui and every inhabitant, found with 
anns in his hand, was put to the sword. The carnage waft 
horrible, and the pillage immense. This conflict of the se- 
cond of May cost the lives of more than ten thousand Spa- 
niards, slaughtered when they were defenceless, and im- 
ploring the clemency of the conquerors! ^ Buonaparte's tae- 
ties to inspire a whole people with terror, by indiscrimi- 
nately shooting friends and foes in capital cities, is peculiar 
to him, and stamps his policy with a character of ferocity 
unknown in t|ie ages of Alexander and C»sar."' 

.The provinces were soon acquainted, with the sad events 
of Bayonne and Madrid. '^ One and the same thought perva* 
ded the governors and magistrates: — ^< Reaistauce to op- 
pression.'* "JQbeir sentiments were eonnttln to all Spa* 
niards. The insurrection may be affirmed to have been 
general, except in those parts, where the French were ve- 
ry numerous, and in the towns of Navarre and Catalonia 
which they had occupied under the mask of friends^p. 
The Spanish troops, that were in Portugal under the eom- 
mand of Junot had been recalled, and had returned to 
Spain. The friendly relations with England jvere imm^- 
ately re-established, and the junta of Seville, in conformity 
with some ancient regulations, was considered as the cen- 
tre of the general government of the kingdom, in the name 
of Ferdinand YII. A proclamation of that junta, dated 
thesixth of June,, 1808, declared war against France; and 
stated the motives of this measure with much precision and 
energy. This app^ to the courage of the Castilians liraa 
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hailed with joy. The most patriotic proclamations yrete 
issAed b^rthc juntas of each province: but their resentment 
showed itself more in words than actions. They knew not 
how to avail themielves of the enthusiasm^ which electri- 
zed every heart. The desire to be revenged was at its ut- 
most height: but none knew how to organize the true means 
of revenge; and the momentary successes, obtained in se- 
veral parts of the peninsula, by increasing the confidence 
of the Spaniards, made them neglect the measures, that 
were requisite to enable them to profit by their first 
jrictories. 

Admiral Rosily was in the harbour of Cadiz, having un- 
der his orders a squadron composed of five ships of the line> 
and one frigate/ General Moria summoned him to surren- 
der; and on his refusal, a brisk fire was kept upon him du- 
ring thii ninth and tenth of June. Seeing that all resistance 
was UDfeless, the French admiral hoisted a flag for a parley^ 
and after many explanations surrendered on the fourteenth. 
This result, due to the presence of an English squadron^ 
which blockaded Cadiz, as much as to the fire of the bat- 
teries belonging to the town, was, nevertheless, entirely aa- 
scribed to th#8^aniards: their flag was hsisted in all the 
French ships without the least appeal oii the part of the 
English. A delicacy so uncommon in their new allies, had 
the best moral^fiect on the Spanish government and the mili- 
- targr leaders. Castanos was appointed general of the army 
of Andal^usia, and General Caro obtained the command of 
the kingdom of Yalentia. Marshal Moncey, after some 
skirmishing of the advanced guards, halted before Yalentia 
on the twenty-eighth of June, at the head of fifteen thou« 
sand men. His idea was to alarm the troops and the inha- 
Intants by a grand discharge of artillery and musketry; but 
the besieged met him with firmness, and turned a deaf ear 
to every proposal of accommodation. Moncey had hoped 
to get possession of Yalentia by a coup de main. Having 
recovered from his error^ and being uneasy concerning his 
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eomnmnications with Madrid, he retreated with the lost 
of about one thousand men hors de combat. 

He was more fortunate than General Dupont who had 
been sent to Andalusia with eighteen thousand men. The 
insurgents having defended themselves in Cordova^ the 
town was taken by storm, and given up to pillage. 
. This eonduetr though commanded by existing eirenm- 
stancest raised the 'exasperation of the inhabitants to the 
highest pitch. " The whole province rushed to arms: all 
French soldiers that were seen about, marauding to procure 
any snbsistance, were massacred. General Reding eomr 
manded five-amd-twenty thousand regular troops, and tkiai^ 
tencvd to cut off the communications of the French with Ma« 
drid. Genef al Dupont, a very able officer, felt all the dakkt 
ger of his position^ he evaeuated Cordova, and establishe4 
himself at Anflujar, on the right bank of the GuadaJquivif« 
while he detached General Wedel to Baylen. Several com-« 
bats took place, with varied success on both sides, from the 
first to the eighteenth of July. Reding sagaciously judged 
that he should easily defeat the French, if he succeeded in ; 
dividing their forces. Two Spanish columns took posses- 
sion of Baylen, and occupied the place. Gobert retreated 
upon Carolina. Dupont immediately left Andujar, to form 
his junction with Wedel in the Sierra Morena, and found 
Beding at the head of five-and-twenty thousand men, post- 
ed on the high road from Cordova to Madrid. Having'de- 
termined to open a passage sword in hand, he attacked 
them with impetuosity, but was repulsed. The Spanish 
general had placed his troops in several lines, and ably 
availed himself of the advantages which the ground afford- 
ed« Dupont ordered seven successive charges with the bayo- 
net, under cover of a most destructive fire of artiUe^y. The 
Spaniards stood unmoved, while Reding rode through the 
ranks, calling out to the soldiers, *< Remember, my friends^ 
that you are. fighting for your precious liberty, for our good 
king Ferdinand yjl^ iMid for our holy religion^*' ilupoat 
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praised his troopi for their good conduct up to that day, and 
incessantly repeated to them that they must conquer, or 
die. But the good position, and the numerical superiority 
of the Spaniards, rendered' victory impossible; and the 
French soldiers, though very braye, were so exhausted with 
&tigue, that they had no longer strength to seek death in 
the ranks of the enemy* General Marescot, more learned 
as an engineer than profound in tactics, declared that there 
were no means left to preserve the French troops but by 
capitulating* He was an older general in point of rank than 
Dupont* The latter, much hurt by the disheartening pre- 
dicament in which he was placed, through the dejection of 
hk troops, as well as Buonaparte's commands, which he 
had but reluctantly obeyed, now determined tOienter into a 
treaty with Reding, and thereby avoid the total destruc- 
tion of his army. I am far from blaming general Dupont 
for having capitulated: all his troops witnessed not only his 
courage, which left victory long doubtful, but his despair^ 
which often niade him seek for death in the most perilous 
places. Had his orders been punctually obeyed by general 
Wedel, the Spaniards dared not have conceived the design 
of cutting off the retreat of the French upon Madrid. Four- 
teen thousand men laid down their arms. About two thou- 
sand had been killed or taken prisoners in the battle of Bay- 
len, which commenced on the nineteenth a| three o'clock in 
the morning, and raged with the utmost obstinacy until two 
o'clock in the afternoon. 

The exertions of general Cucsta, in the north of Spain, 
were not crowned with the success expected from the fine 
army under his command. He had collected nearly forty 
thousand men on the heights of Medina del Rio Secco. In 
this position he was attacked by Marshal Bessieres on the 
fourteenth of July. The Spaniards made a brilliant defence. 
Although more than half of the army was composed of new 
levies, their enthusiasm and courage, opei*ating in lieu of 
instruction and experience^ left victory a long time doubt- 
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fitl. Bes«ieres had reeourse to stratagem. He declined 
battle on his ri^ht and eentre; and monng his ohoieest 
troops to his lefWlng^ sneeeeded in overthrowing Caesta's 
. #ight. Blake performed prodigies of ralour, and covered 
the retreat upon Benerente. The Tietorj of the French 
was partly dae to the 10th and 2Sd regiments of eha$9eurB 
a ehevalf who made soveral charges against the S|)anish 
infantry with the greatest intrepidity. Guesta's movement 
was premature. He knew that he had to encounter choice 
troops^ of which the imperial guard formed a part. In* 
stead of advancing to Medina, it would have been more 
prudent to fortify himself in the mountains of Leon; or at 
least not to advance beyond Benevente, before he could act 
in coneerttwitk the armies of Andalusia and Arragon. 

This reverse, however, was amply compensated by the 
fine defence of Sarragossiu On the second of July, the 
French attacked the outposts of that place, and forced the 
troops back into the town. The convent of St. Josei^i was 
taken. The bridge on the Ebro, which had been begun on 
the second, was finished oif the iSth; and the place was 
completely invested. The heavy artillery, necessary for 
the siege^ ws^s supplied by. the arsenals of Bayonne and 
Pampelona. The town was neither regularly attacked nor 
regularly defended; but both the attack and the defence 
were carried otf with unparalleled obstinacy. 

On the second and third of August, 1S08, the besiegers 
bombarded the town,- and cannoniided the wall near the 
gate of Santa Engracia. The breach having appeared 
practicable on the fourth at break of day the French gave 
the assault, and succeeded in penetrating into a part of thl» 
town. The French general, being persuaded that the ^a* 
Biards had lest all hope of resistance, sent proposals of ca- 
pitulation to general PalidTox. This bravo offifcer sent no 
answer but these words:-^ 

:' War, blade to blader^ 

* Guerre an eontoau! 
IS 
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For s^yeral days the French were obliged to besiege 
evepj house, in proportllDn to the extent that they wished 
to advance into the town. It may be supiposed that the go- 
vernor was aequsunted with the sneeesses obtained at Ya!^ 
lentia and Baylen; and diat he expected to reeeive prompt 
assistance: bat be this as it may, his enei^y, tli^ eoarage 
of the garrison^ and the devotednes%of the inhabitants, are 
above all praise. The governor's brother suceeeded in en- 
tering the pla^ with some ammunition, when a want of it 
was beginning to be felt. Tho troops, that esoorted this 
convoy, being about two thousand in nuinber, likewise prov- 
ed a great relief. All classes of inhabitants vied in zeal 
with each other. The countess de 'Burita formed a corps 
of ladies, the most respectable for their birth and wealth, 
to attend the wounded; and these intrepid Amazons fre* 
qnently exposed themselves to the greatest dangers, under 
showers of balls, bombs, and bullets, to perform the honor- 
able office which they had undertaken. Conduct so heroio 
was at length rewarded. The French retreated; and the 
dege was raised in the night, between the thirteenth and 
•fourteenth of August. 

Several less important events had taken place in the 
otlier provinces of Spain. On the fifth of July, general 
Caulaincourt, brother to the French ambassador at St. Pe- 
tersbUrglt, took possession of Cuenca, and gave the town up 
to piU^e. On the fifth of the same month, genersd Beille 
attacked tho^CatfJonians, who were blockading Figuieras, 
dispersed them, and supplied the place with firesh provi- 
sions, ammunition, &e. On the sixt^nth, general Merlin 
Attacked Bilboa, which was occupied, after a sharp resist- 
ance. On the twenty-third, general Merle took possession 
of Santander. C^i the twenty-sixth, marshal Bessieres oc- 
cupied Leon. ^ King Joseph left Madrid on the first of Au- 
gust; and on the twenty-second his head^quarters were at 
Burgos. To palliate the flight of this prince, the JHfont- 
tmr had the audacity to publish— << that the French army 
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was going to ooetpy rcfrcriiing quarters, for the^urpose 
of breathing a milder air, and drinking better water^'^ ^ 
The «anie journal indulged in lon^ eomments on the 6ala- * 
mities almosl eonstantly attending great publie oommotions. 
The populace, justly exasperated at the bad faith with 
which Buonaparte had ac^ted towards Spai^, and espeeialiy 
towards the royal family, thought they should be reyenged 
by decapitating some of the partisans j»f France^ Saave^ 
dray anSk about three hundred Frenchmen at Yalentia* So- 
lano at Cadiz, Truxillo at Qrenada, the count d'Aquila at 
SeVilie, the Corregidor of Carolina, the governor of Bada- 
joz, Miquel Ceballos at Valladolid, and some other indiri* 
duals, more imprudent, perhaps, than culpable, perished 
Tietims of a mistaken multitude, whose indignation against 
the real traitors appeared to be yreU founded. Heaven for- 
bid that we should be disposed to cast the veil of indulgence 
ovet> such frightful crimes! But we do not hesitate to east 
on the real authm-s all tlie odium of those calamities, which 
for seven years afBicted the nations of the peninsula. 

England, whose commercial interests depended on the 
independence of the continent, eagerly accepted the offers . 
of friendship on the part of the Portuguese and Spaniards. 
An expedition, under the command of sir Arthur Welles- 
ley, was sent to Portugal to drive the French army from 
that country. The troops were landed on the first of Au- 
gust, 1808, in the bay of Mondego. General Spencer left 
Cadiz with five thousand men to join sir Arthur. This 
^J&nction took place on the fifth. On the eighth, the Ebp 
glish army was- encamped, and ready to receive the enemy. 
On the twelfth, the vanguard marched to Loyrfa. The 
Portuguese troops, being five thousand five hundred infan- 
try, and five hundred horse, joined the Eqglish army, which* 
by this aecession, amounted to nearly twenty thousand fight- 
ing men. On the fifteenthit a skirmish took place at Caldas 
with the French advanced posts. On the seventeenth, the 
English general attacked a division of six thousand men« un^ 
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tier genepiJ Ukovie, eacamped on (he k«igbtt to the souCh 
of Bolica, Tbe ground was well disputed^ yet tlie position 
was earriedy and Laborde effeeted his retreat in tolerable 
urder. He bad troops inured to war» and a more nameroas 
(^yalry. This engagement oost tbe English nearly five 
bandred ment killed and wounded. On the eighteeath» sht 
Arthur took the position of Lourin}|a» to eoyer the landii^ 
of the troqiMi under the orders of brigadier*general; Aehland* 
This operation bejng terminated^ tbe array eneaiAped oa 
the heights near Yimipra. ({p the tweaty-firstt genend 
Juaott having eojleeted all his disposable foreesj whiek 
might amount to fourteen thousand men* attaefced the left 
wing ^ the English. He was reeeived at the point of the 
fcayonety and obliged to fall baek upon his reserfe. He re* 
newed the eharge against general Ferguson's troops» post- 
ed on the heights along the road to Lourinha; but he was 
repulsed witb the same iptrepidilg'. From that instant he 
determined to retreat. General Kellermannt who was or- 
dered to eover this movement, manoeuYered with great skilly 
profited by a wrong position whieh the English , troops had 
taken while pursuing him* and sueceedfedin preventing that 
exteiit of advantages^ whieh sir Arthur, from the confusion 
of the vanquished, might at first have been led to expect. 
This battle, which decided the fate of Portugal, cost the 
English but eight hundred men. "^he loss of the Frenfoh 
mast have been much more considerable, owing to the oh- 
«tacle8 whieh the«ground opposed to their reaching the po- 
sition of the English, whose fire had the advantages afford- 
ed by entrenchments against the troops, by whom they were 
attacked. 

During the night, after the battle of YimiM^a, Junot 
assembled the French generals, to hear their opinion ea 
what could be done for the best for his army and Franoe. 
General Laborde proposed to retreat by CasteUo Braneo^ 
and Guarda, towards Ciudad-Bodrigo and Salamanca, with 
tbe view to join the army of marshal Beasieres. To ae- 
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oomplish ibis purpose, the Fteneh must ha^e abandoned 
their artillery, their sick, and equipage: they would have 
been exposed to be continually harrassed on all sides, by 
the Portugu^fe and Spaniards, whilst the English vanguard 
would be upfHi the heels of the French rear* /< In that 
ease,'' said young Kellemann, who commanded Junet's 
cavalry, <* we shall be very lucky if we reach Burgos with 
half of the army/' Though there was an affectation of 
holdiag Oie Spaniards in contempt, still the catastrophe of 
general Dupent tended to AtLVtp Junot's ardoiir. He there- 
fore sent Kellermann to the English head-quarters, in or^ 
der to solicit a suspension of hostilities, by causing it to hi 
understood that the French general wished to enter into 
an agreement respecting the evacuation of Portugal. The 
armistice was^ signed, on thi^ twenty- second 'of August.—-' 
The rirer Sizandra was agreed to form the line of demar- 
cation of the two armies; and it was stipulated that the 
French should in no ease be cMisidered as prisoners of war; 
and that all their artillery and cavalry horses should be 
sent to France. 

^ It was on this basis that the definitive eonvention was 
signed at Lisbon en the thirtieth of August, ISOS^-^a con- 
vention better known by another denomination-^the con^ 
vention of Cintriu 

Admiral Cotton did not think it proper to grant terms 
equally favourable to the Russian squadron, that was in 
the Tagus. The eonvention, which he concluded with ad- 
miral Siniavin on the third of September, stipulated, that 
the nine Bussian ships* of the linet and the Russian frigate^ 
which were then in the Tagus, should be given up to admi- 
ral sir Charles Cottonf with all their ammunitioth and be 
sent to England, there to be l^pt as a deposit by his Bri- 
tannie oMrjesty, under the promise of being restored six 
months after the signature of the peace between bis Bri- 
tennic majesty and his imperial majesty of all the Russias. 
By the second article^ it was agreed^ that admiral Siniavin^ 
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the offieersj sailorly and marinesy should retttrn to. Bussia. 
Tlicy were five thoHsand six hitadred and eighty-4?e in 
number. This arrangement was loyal on the part of t&c 
Bnglish, and as adrantagvoos to both partly as cireum* 
stances would permit* The Russians, it is tr^e, were dis- 
armed with9ut fighting; but of what avail would the most 
sanguinary battle have been, ^rhen they had superior num- 
bers, and English sailors to eneounter? The conventicm of 
Ciutra was highly censured in England^ where it was in- 
dignantly observed ij^at thf French army was merely 
changing its position. By the ioarth article, thataripy 
%ad left in possession of all its artillery, and of the hor^etf 
whieh had been obtained from the Portuguese by French 
requisitions* The authors €i this feeble and dangerous 
measure endeavoured to justify it, by rating the French 
forces in. Portugal at above ^ twenty»six thousand men: but 
they neglected to state that the garrisonis, th0 siek, and 
those employed in administrative, offices, ought to he de- 
ducted from that number. After the b^Lttle of Vimiera^ 
Junot had only twelve thousand fighting men to oppose to 
about twenty thousand allies. The matter, however, will 
be seen in a more favourabl^^ light, when we consider that 
the French forces wxre rendered inactive for several 
months; — that the allied army became disposable,-»that 
Portugal was evacuated,— *and that Lisbon was spared the 
horrors. of a siege. 

Thus ended the first campaign of tl^ peninsula^ favoura- 
bly for the Portuguese, and most gloriously for the Spa-, 
niards. We may frankly here state, that nothing was want- 
ing on the part of the allies, but a man of consummate ex- 
perience to organise them, to maintain their enthusiasm^ 
to keep their exertions in % right direction, and, above alU 
incessantly to repeat — ** that they had done nothing as long 
as there was a single Frenchman in arms upon the Spanish 
territory •'' The months of August, September, and Oeto- 
het, were lost in uQneces9ary arraQgeineats# The favoura- 
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ble opportanily to drive the Frenck beyond (he Pyrenees 
was suffered to oseape. They ought to have been elosely 
piirsaedy without leaving them thne to reeoyer. It is aver* 
red, that Joseph, after his flight from Madrid, eould not 
eoUeet more than forty thousand flghting men on theEbro, 
whilst, at that time, Gastanos, Caro, Palafox, €uesta, and 
Blake, had under their orders above one hundred thpusand, 
who, intoxicated with their soeoess, would have completely 
destroyedor dispersed the wreck of the French army. The 
very same Frenchmen, who, two months before, had ra- 
vaged, the finest provinces of Spain, were left undisturbed^ 
in their cantonments. Does it not appear as if Madrid be<* 
cude » second Capua to the conquerors of Yalentia and 
Baylen? Under the pretence of clothing the regiments of 
the^army under Castanos, they were quartered in the envi- 
rons of Aranjuez. Surely a fitter time might have been se- 
lected for the operation. It was not in -the month of Au- 
gast, md in a warm climate, that the want of clothes could 
ap|»ear a sufficient motive to stop the progress of the army, 
and prevent its profiting by the stupor, into which the ene- 
my had been thrown by his reverses. Besides, nothing hin- 
dered the clothes being made: there was time enough to 
send them before the winter, wherever the army might be 
posted after the entire evacuation of Spain. It is to the 
tardiness with which the military leaders pursued the 
French, at the period now spoken of, that all the misfor- 
tunes which bef<i)l the Spaniards in the following campaign 
must be ascribed. 

^ Long experience has proved to Europe, that the En- 
glish government never neglects to combat the rivals of 
that nation's commerce, but particularly the French; and 
this is done always with ardouir, often with skill, but sel- 
dom with activity.^ It must also be confessed, that the ca- 
binet of St. James has very seldom sacrificed the general 
interest of the nation to the caprice of any favourite. The 
reverses of Epglandcan, therefore, |»e ascribed to no other 
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eatue than tbe ioexperience of the leaders appointed tp 
oondnet be^ expeditions* or tbe su^neness of her dlies in 
seconding their efforts. TKe mardi of sir Arthur Weltes- 
ley's army to Santander, for the purpose of acting with 
Btake and Cuesta^ af^inst the right wing of the Freacht 
whilst Castanosy Caro^ and Palafex, should hare attacked 
them in front and on the left, would have'determined Jo- 
seph to fly for security under the walls of Bayonne. Btto« 
napartcj who had reasons to fear a rupture with AnstriUf 
would not have dared to attempt the passage of the Pyre- 
nees by main force « as long as he was not seeure onHhe side 
of Germany. Junot's army eould not escape; and evel^ 
thing induces the belief, that, on being informed of the re- 
treat of the French from Spain, this general would ha^e 
been yery glad to hare accepted from sir Charles Cotton 
the conditions of Cintra, in order to withdraw his army 
from the fury of the Portuguese. If it be said that Junot 
would not have surrendered to the Portuguese, but would 
havch maintained himself in their kingdom, it niay be ob* 
served, that' Dupont, a far more able oi&cer than Junot^ 
eould not keep footing in Andalusia, though he had the 
h%fB 9f being assisted (rom Madrid. He had only Spa- 
niards to encounter, and he had not to provision, or to oc- 
oupy and retain, without provisional a city like Lisbon, of 
nearly three hundred thousand inhabitants. Lord Castle- 
reagkf whom good fortune had attended in the expeditioiis 
he had sent against the Cape of Good Hope, Copeuhageiiy 
Martinique, and Portugal, would have been still more 
loeky in the nOrth of the peninsula, had general Moore 
been entrnsted with the chief command of the allied ar- 
mies. On the twenty-fifth of SeptembeY, 1809, his lord- 
ship issued orders for sending, to that part of Spain, an ar- 
jny of forty thousand men, including five thousand horse* 
The Spanis^ ^orps of the nuirquis do la Romana, which 
omisisted 6f4ett thousand men, had succeeded in cscai^ng 
from the Preneh airmy in Denmark; and it was determincftf 



that it dtevM be landed at^ Bantaiider. for the ]nirpose df 
dieting in eoneerl with the. English tr^N>pt« Notwithstand- 
ing the cheek experieneed at Medina del Rio 8eeeo« Blake 
had still about thirty thousand men. The armies of Es* 
tremadnra, Gastile, Andalusia* iTaleoliat and Arragon, 
could not be rated at less than one hundred thousand. Al- 
lowing twenty thousand to eover iMadrid, and to scour the 
dWerent roads leading to the oapitalt there still remained 
two large armies* each of eighty thousand men, whioh^ 
wrhen well man«uTered» were more than suffieient success- 
fully to repel all the eflbrts of the French. 
^ BnonapaVte was aequanted with these details; he fully 
luiew the means of resistance, possessed by the Spaniards 
when assisted by the English; and he made his dispositions 
to render them useless. Alarmed at the hostile attitude 
wplneh Austria was assuming, he resolTcd to draw eloser his 
ties of friendship with the empeior of Russia* in order to 
intiniidate the emperor Francis IL Towards the end oi 
September, 1808, he bad an interview with Alexander at 
Erfurt. There he obtained that sovereign's consent tp, 
place his brother Joseph on the throne of Spain; as well 
as the assurance of his co-operation against Austria> should ; 
the latter power declare war against France. The raayxli 
of the eolttm|s, destined against Spain, had been su^(4^dad 
for some days; but as soon as Buonaparte was^assuNrdvof 
Alexander's sentiments, sixty thousand Tcteran^ ICroops 
began their route through Bayonne, for the purpose of re- 
inforcing Joseph's army; and ten thousand marched into 
Catalonia, under general Gouvion Saint-Cyr, who assumed 
the command in chief of that province. Marshals Soult^ 
Key, Bessieres Muneey, Lefevre, Mortier, and Victor were 
placed at the head of the different corps: Buonaparte assum- 
ed the command id chief. On ihe thirty-first of October, 
liefcYre attacked Blake, who had been joined by the troops 
under the marquis do la Bomana; and sueeess Taried from 
one side to the other, until the tenth of JNovembor; whoa 
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LefcTre havins received namcrofis reinferoenieittsy uadfr 
the orders of Yietor • obtained a deeided soperiority. The 
Spaniards fought iivith the most uDconinion intrepidity; bi)t 
they were vanquished by numbers^ diseipline^ and ability* 
Had they been under the eomniand of a prudent leader, 
who would have withdrawn from position to position^ avoid* 
ing a general engagement, until the arrival of the Bn^di 
expedition, this campaign would eertatnly have been ren- 
dered worthy of the first. The mountains of Asturia af- 
forded many positions, so much the more favourable, fl*on. 
rendering the French artillery and eavalry useless; -whilst 
the vicinity of the sea fiieilitated the arrivitl bf provisions 
and succours of all kind for the allies. 

Buonaparte's eampaigns in Italy, in Germany, and in 
Prussia*, ought to have convinced his enemies, that it was his 
main principle of warfare to attack before his adversary had 
had time to concentrate his troops. Blake attacked aad 
defeated Lefevre, duke of Dantzig, on the thirty-first of 
October, in the environs of Guenez, near Bilboa. The 
Spanish general knew not how to profit by this advantage; 
and Lefevre, having been reinforced, was not long before 
he beat Blake in his turn. Lefevre's success at E^inosa 
was entirely owing to Blake's presumption, and to his in- 
experience of war. The same causes produced the same 
results with re'gard to the other Spanish divisimis. On the 
tenth of November, Soult aMacked the army of Estre- 
madura, which, after a slight resistance, took to flight in 
the greatest confusion. The French possessed themselves 
of Burgos, where they found considerable magazines, which 
would have been much better placed at Astorga and at Sa- 
ragossa. On the sixteenth Soult's vanguard took posses- 
sion of Santander, which i^ontained stores of arms and am- 
munition that should have been left in places more secure 
against the invasion of the enemy. . On the twenty-third 
marshal Lannes attacked Castanos in his position at Tude- 
la. The army of Andalusia, which formed the left wing 
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/' «i#ilib9 lineof battle, opposed a long. pesistaDce; and fett } ' 
Illy wfaea» its riglit being left uneovefed by thel&^it . 
ihearmy of GastiUa, apprehensions were felt of Imng 
siirronnded i^ tbeannieroas Freneh ea^alry. Buonaparte, 
ftt that time, had but eighty thousand fighting men. He . 
had not yet been joined by the cOrps of Mortier and Jonot; 
seT^rtbeless, he determined to mareh to Madrid^ and avail 
kimaelf of thendvantages whieh be liad just gained* He sent 
marshal Moneey against Saragassa, di^eeting Soult to op- 
pose Blake and La Romana. On the thirtieth Yietor's corps 
attacked tbe position of the Sommo Sierra, whieh was de- 
fended by ten tho«sand Spaniards. Had tlieir trenches 
been oonttr&eted with inteUigenee, they would have been 
impregnable, from the advantages of the ground; but of 
these the engineers had not known how to-avail thentselvef. 1m> 
Buonaparte^s report evidently eonftrms the assertion hei^ >' "^ 
made; for it says^that a ehai^ by general Montbrnn* at 
the head of the Polish lanisersv decided the afiair. .This is 
certainly the.first Ume that a mountain, or natural defenee ^ 
m itself, was, when'furtha^ fortified, thus carried by a 
charge of cavalry* It is more probable that Victor's in«' 
fantry climbed the momitain, and turned the tren«hes con- 
structed by the Spaniards, who then took to flight; and that 
the cavalry fell sword in band upon some btragglers. Buo- 
naparte siezed this opportunity of maldng a ftourish^ prais- 
ing the iralour of these new regiments of his guard; and in- 
forming the Parisians that the brave men, who carried, at 
full gallop, one of the steepest mountains of Castile, would 
kaow how to defend the Thuilleries and St* Cloud against 
all thdr Umta en mcLsae* ^ - 

The rout of the corps, which defended the Sommo Sierra^ 
disconcerted the inhabitants of Madrid. They wkhcd to 
defend themselves, and they might have done s<^ but there 
was no one to point out the means. Th^juntahad thou^t 
it prudent not to await the last moment, before they plac- 
ed.themseltes in -safety. The people, indignant at so«much v 
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apathy in their ehiefs* amed IhemselTes with whali^yer 
veapoB appeared most pn^rfor defenee. Thb frtreets 
were barrioadeedt and the houses fortilled* On the first of 
Deeember Besaieres arriTed on the heights, in the neinity 
of Madrid, at the head of the eavalry. He summoned the 
governor to surrender. General Moria showed as mueh 
pusillanimity on this oeeasion as he had displayed fimuioss 
six months before at Cadi& Instead of eneovraf^ng his 
•ompatric^ to defend themselYes, he exerted all his inftn- 
enee for the purpose of indneing tiiem to lay down their 
arms. Madrid might have resisted a fortnight, and in tliat 
ease, Buonaparte would have found himself in an embar- 
rassing situatiim. Sir John Moore« who had left Lisbon 
on I be twepty-soTentb of Ootober, had reaehed Salamanca 
on the thirtieth of November with his vanguard. Sir Da- 
vid Baird was to be at Astorga on the nineteenth* In spite 
of the reverses ex|ierieneed by the Spaniards, they might 
still have eoUeeted twenty thousand men under the eom- 
mand of La Romaaa. Sir John would have employed them 
in making false attaeks, whilst, with his army of thirty 
thousand, he would have attacked Soult in the early part 
o^ Deeember* A number of eontradietory reports, whiehy 
to judge by their source, appeared equally authentie, kept 
him in suspence^ and eaused some delay in his motements* 
Madrid surrendered on the 4th ofDeeember, almost 
without any resistanee. Buonaparte had but forty thou- 
sand men against sixty thousand, who. being posted behind 
walls, were as intrepid as old troops. He took good earo 
not to inrest the plaoe completely, for fear of provoking a 
people jealous to preserve their laws and their religion* 
The night previous to the capitulation, all those, whodid not 
wish to stay with the Frene^, were allowed to leave the eity* 
Buonaparte overwhelmed Morla with bitter reproaches Ibr 
the part be had taken in the eapitnlaiion of Baylen: but 
the general appeared unmoved at thenu and submitted to 
his new monareh. The iaformation^ whieh te sent to ge* 
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iMH*al Mocvre fiir the pdrpuse of indiieiBg him to march in 
aid of Madrid, created the sttspirion that he had aeted in 
e«ioert vitfa Buonafiarte. The English general had a fix* 
ed plan of operationtf and he«soon bad reason to eongratii- 
late faimaelf fiir having been deaf to, the insinuations of bad 
fiaith^ and to the eoonseis, not to say the eommands, of ig- 
iMH-anee^ He was willing to fight tor the defence of the 
Sfianiards; but he did not wish to pbice himself in asitua- 
lira* that would* force him into diffit^ulty, and perhaps end 
in disaster* When he reeeived an aeeurate aceountof the 
ppskion triten bj the Frenelu he thought himself sufficient- 
ly strong to attack Soult's corps; and marehed to the left, 
tint the purpose of approaching nearer to sir David Baicd* 
On the sixteenth of December he stattoned his troops at 
Tore: sir David enearaped at Benevente; and on the twen- 
tieth the joint army was eoneentrated at Mayorga: Sonlt 
bad his vanguard at Sabagan, and his main body at Baldag- 
mu Lord Paget was sent to surprize the troops which oe- 
eupied Sabagan, consisting of six hundred oavalry. But 
the French were not surprised. They had already gained 
time soffietent for flying to arms. They were attacked with 
impetuosity; and their loss amounted to about two hundred 
killed or taken* On the twenty-first the English army was 
emieentrated at Sahagans it eonaisted of twenty-five thou- 
sand five hundred men, including two thousand five hundred 
cavalry. Aecording to l«lrd Castlereagh's plan* there 
should have been ten thousand more. La Romana was aC 
lif^a with twenty thousand men» ten thousand of whom were 
good troof s: the remainder could be employed cmly as par- 
tisans to alarm the French marauders. Buonaj^rte was 
stiUat Madrid. 

At loagtbsir John Moore resolved to attack Soult^ whoso 
army of eigbteoo thousand men occopied Carrion and Sal- 
dagmu On the twohty^tbird sir John wrote to La Roma- 
msk, informing bim that be was then marehing to Carrion, 
nnd that on the mmt d^r (the twenty'^onrtb) ho sbonldat- 
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tack the post of. Sftldngna; further reqnestiiig thgt he 
might be seconded oh the part of the Spanish eonnhaEidery 
cither by marehiog^ directly to fialdagna, through MansWa, 
or by crossing the river above Saldagna, to outwiftg Sonlt^s 
right.' Bat, at the instant when the English army was 
commencing its moTcmentSf general Moore was informed 
that Soult had been reinforced* and that a great portion of 
the troops, which had taken Madrid, were hastening by 
forced marches for the poqiose of turning his right, siz- 
ing his line of operations, and cnttii^ off his oommuniea- 
tion with Corunna. Sir JohuAwho knew Buonaparte's tae- 
ties, thought-that there was not a moment to be lost, in or* 
der to escape the snare, which had been very dcxteroasly 
laid for iiim. He countermanded I he march to Carrion,4ind 
on the twenty-fourth commenced his retreat towards Bene- 
vente, with the intention of taking a positicto on the right 
bank of the river Esia, there to be enabled either to conti- 
nue his retreat, or to resume the*offensive» according to 
circumstances. - It was not long ere «ir John's doubts res- 
pecting the movements of the French were dissipated: he 
learnt from a safe quarter that Buonaparte had left Ma- 
drid on the twenty-second, pceceded by Ney's cot^ps, and the 
cavalry under the command of Bessieres. On the twenty- 
eighth the English quitted Benevente, with the exception 
of the rear guard, eommsuided by lord Paget On the sana^ 
day Buonaparte fixed his head quarters at Yalderas, and 
Soult was at Mansilla. On the twenty-ninth the chasseurs 
a ehmal of the imperial guard crossed the Esla, under the 
idea that they should encounter only a few out- posts, Icdt 
for the protection of stragglers. But lord Paget attaeked 
them with all his cavalry, overthrew them, and forced them 
to fall back in the greatest confusion. General Lefevre^ 
who commanded the French, was token prisoner. This 
event had a singular effect on the whole French army^ evo* 
ry regiment, without exception, was deliglited to hear that 
the En^ish had lowered the pride of those chasseurs; for 
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there VM not a mim who did Dot.faney. himself a hero, after 
tile siieeess whieh this eorpse had ebtained againtt the Ras- 
i»aii' imperial ^ard at the battle of Austerlitz. 

The English army» whieh till then bad obserred the 
strictest diseiplinef eommitted some excesses against the 
inhabitants, whose apathy towards their allies was well 
eoloolated to oeeasion a degree of diseontent Sir John^ 
who had never yet commanded an army so eonslderable» 
especially f^n a retreat, paid ^ too much attention to abuses 
that are almost unayoidable^ and the repression of whieh 
ought to be left to subaltern oAeers, qr to the colonels of 
regiments. His orders for restoring discipline ewistituted 
the enloginra of his heart, rather thim of his experience. 
His ill-timed severity bad no other effect than to disgust 
several officers, who, while they were proclaimed td be the 
authors of the evil, endeavoured to diminish it as far as 
their power extended. It is painful to acknowledge, but 
it is iacontestiUy true, that there are critical moments 
in war, when the commanders must wink at some impro- 
prieties, in order to avoid greater ones. Is there not, in- 
deed, agnsatdegree of inconsistency in punishing marauders, 
when no provisions are distributed (o the soldier? (^n it be 
hoped that troops will stistain the attack of a well fed ene- 
my « when they have had no food for four-and- twenty hours? 
Such was the situation of the English on their retreat to 
Corunna; and in spite of the privations which they suffered, 
they let no opportunity esc^e of supporting their reputa- 
tion for subordination, and valour, whenever they could 
^op the progress of the French army. 

Sir John left Astorga on the thirty- first, and Buona- 
parte had his head-quarters there on the first of January, 
1809. He reviewed his army, which was composed of the 
eorps of Soult^ Ney, Junot, and Marshal Bessieres's caval- 
ry. Being convinced that he could not surround the En- 
glish, he sent Marshal Soult to pursue them, for the pur- 
pose of forcing them to re-embark. Marslial Ney was 



orderadtesidvaiMeaB fiup as LagOt to reiaforee Baaltifti 
of Deed. On the fifth* at the laomenl whaa nr John wm 
leaTini; yilla*Franea« his war-gaard was atlaaked ac^ar 
CaeaheloSfby Soult's vaagoa>d. I'be FMaeht wha bad vea- 
lored upon rather uafaTOurable graundy wore obliged to 
fall baek, after a brbk fire of mmkotry. Geaeral Colbert* 
having advaneed at the head, of the dutrp-shooters, was 
Biortally wonnded<. Whan Baoaaparte relieved the eaTal- 
ry^* vhieh this general eomaiaDded^ two days before* ho said 
to hioi in a friendly tone* «* Ton have showa in Italy aod 
Germany^, that you are oae>>f my bravest oftoerss ia a short 
lime you shall reeeive the reword due to your senriees.^' 
— ««* Tou have 410 time to lase^ sire*'' replied C<dbert with 
vivaeity« '*for although I aoi but thirty years of age* I. 
feel that I am very old/' ilis preseatimeats were realised 
to the great regret of Buonaparte* by whom this oAeer's 
talents were higlUy valued* Colbert had the oommaad of 
Souli's light oavalry. 

On the fifth of January, sir John arrived at Logo. He 
examined the ground about the plaee: it appeared favoura- 
ble for giving battle. On the sixth* Soult's vanguard eame 
up with the English* but made no attaek. On the seveath^ 
the Freneh* surprised that the English had not continued 
their retreat* advanced Iheir artilleiy* and commenced a 
brisk fire* which was duly returned by their enemy* Soult 
likewise ordered some columns of infantry to advance^ 
which were received by a very brisk fire* and obliged to 
return to their former position* General Frunceschi was 
then ooDimanded to mareli to the left of the allies* with his 
light cavalry. This mancsuvre was slowly executed* and 
at too great a distance from the English, ttir John Moore 
considered Soult's movements as a strong indieation of bis 
purpose; and being persuaded that be should be more seri- 
ously attacked the next day* be made his dispositmns to 
ensure victory. On the eighth* the English army was ar* 
ranged inhnttlo ^rray at the dawQ of doy. The geooral 
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rode tiipottgh Che ranks, and expressed his h%h satisfaetien 
at the good appearance of bis troops, who ardently wished 
ta proTe in battle, that the in*egtilarities of a few ifldivi- 
duals had not altered their eharaeter for bravery and disoi- 
pline. Sir John most then have felt some regret at haTing 
generalised his reproofs against officers, who, from the veiy 
beginning of the war, had always shown themselTes full of 
honour, and zealously attached to good order. Sou)t like* 
wifie plaeed himself in battle array: but he. manifested no 
inelination to begin the attack. If, instead of die^persing^ 
in' the moimtains. La Romana's army had continued to 
manceovre on the left of the English, there is no doubt but .-%- 
sir John Moore would have aoted on th^ offensive that day, 
for the purpose of over-awing Soult* and preventing any 
impiedimeat to the embarkation of the troops, which was to 
take place at Corunna. "^ 

In the night, from the eighth to the ninth, the English 
quitted the posilion of Lugo. On the tenth they halted at 
Betanzos, and on the eleventh they took a position on th0 
heights before Corunna. There were a few unimportant 
engagements with the rear-guard. The want of transports 
caused some baggage to be lost, and some field-pieeesi were 
left behind for the same reason. On the twelfth, Soult ar- 
rived, with the greatest pairt o^ his troops, on the heights 
opposite to those occupied by the English. The destruc* 
tion of the bridge at Bui^o delayed the arrival of hiis ar'til- 
lery, which joined him only on the fourteenth. He employed 
the fifteenth in niaking his dispositions: and on the six* 
teenth, at three o^dook in the afternoon, he began the at- 
tack. The transports had arrived fromYigo to Corunna, 
on the folirteenth. Sir John had given the neeessary 
orders for the army to be embarked in the night from the 
sixteenth to the seventeenth. He was on his way to inspect 
the troops, when the firing of the advanced posts, and a re^ 
port from general Hope^ informed him that he was attack- 
ed. Soult advanced his columns of infimtry, under the cover 
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of aeveral heary guns, the fire of which was favoured 
by the^rismi; of the grouod. His efforts wei-e directed 
against the right wiug of the English, whose position was 
iFcry faulty. Sir John went thither in pernon: he directed 
the movements of the ^th, 4ind, and 62nd regiments, which 
covered iheniselves^with glory by their coolness and intre- 
pidity. At tlieii* assault upon the village of Elvina, the 
French were received at the point of the bayonet. The 
attack on the centre and on the left wing was less impetu- 
ous, tlte ground being in favour of the English. On ail 
sides the French were repulsed; and after having continued 
their musketry and ariillery fire till late at night, tbey 
withdrew to their fi^rmer position. The loss on buth sides 
was nearly equal. Each had Sbout one thousand men hors 
de combat. But the loss of the English proved much more 
considerable by the death of general Moore, who had his 
left shoulder broken to pieces by a cannon ball, at the mo- 
ment he was ordering the 42d regiment to rush on the 
French with the bayonet. General Baird had been severe- 
ly wounded, and obliged to quit the field of battle. General 
Hope, on whom the command devolved of course, acted up 
to sir John's dispositions, and embarked the army in the 
night. This operation, one of. (he most difficult in the pre- 
sence of an enemy, even when he is inferior in number, was 
most successfully performed, although the corps of Soult 
was present, and twenty thousand stron.i^. This oversight 
of the French can be ascribed only to the signal conduct of 
the English in their retreat, and particularly on the pre* 
ceding day. 

Thus ended an expedition, which has been too muoh 
praised by the friends, and too much criticised by the ene- 
mies of he brave general, who terminated it by a victory^ 
and by the sacrifice of his life. An expedition to the north 
of Spain was a very judicious measure: it was badly per- x 
formed. The iroops ought to have been landed between 
Gijon and Santander, in the early part of November: they 
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would have aeted as a reserve for the armies of^BIake, and' 
of La Roniana^ whieh were untouched at that time^ The 
movement against Hoult, though ineomplete* foreed Buona- 
parte to delay the execution of his designs against Adahi- 
sia, and Portugal^. There was not a soldier to defend the 
passages of the Hierra Moi^na, and there were but few 
English left in Portugal. Had Buonaparte been accurate- 
ly informed of the situation of the English army, and of the 
distress in Lfa Romana's eorps, he would have left Lefevpe 
at Madrid; sent Victor to Andalusia, and Ney to Portugal; 
and then have marched with Bessiere's cavalry and Junot^s 
eorps, solely to threaten the right of general Moore. All 
reports rated the Engii^sh at forty thousand, and the Spa- 
niards at twenty thousand* Buonaparte wished to attack 
them at least with equal numbers: it h to this error on his 
partf as much as to general Moore's sagacity, that Yalentia, 
Seville, and Usbon, were indebted, for not having to open 
their gates to the-Freneh at this time. The English gene*- 
ral was justly censured for not having availed himself of 
L«a Romana's eo- operation, in order to attack Soult, as he 
might have dohe without danger, from the eightejenth to 
the twenty -second of December: Had he obtained a com- 
plete success against the marshal, as his superiority, owing 
to his junction with the Spaniards, led to hope, he might, 
by leaving the pursuit to some fresh Spanish levies, have 
rapidly advanced by his right on the road of Benevente, 
and encountered the troops that were coming from Madrid; 
whiQh troops surprised at seeing themselves vigorously at- 
tacked by those very English, whom they expected to • 
catch in a trap, would have undoubtedly been obliged .to 
fall back with great loss. ■ Sir John has also been re- 
proached for not having attacked Soult on the eighth of 
January, at Lugo; but this is a very unjust reproach of his 
adversaries. Ney's eorps^Mis but one day's march fi^om 
Lugo. His junction with Soait, which might have been 
effected in twelve hours, would have rendered the position 
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of the Englnb amy extremely eritieal* After hann^ 
w^U weighed all the probabilitiet for and against the two 
parties^ the impartial obsenrer is obliged to eonfess that^ 
wMlst he is doing full jnstiee to Buonaparte's boUness ist 
marching to Madrid, and the ability of his manieuTres to 
enish the English near Benevente; yet in the whole eourte 
of this campaign, sir John Moore and the English army 
Tied, in point of science and yalour, with the troops and 
lieutenants of Buonaparte; who owed their sneeesses merely 
to their numerical superiority, and to the unparelleled apa- 
tliyofthe Spanish leaders, soldiers, and peasants, in the 
countries which were the theatre of war. 

Whilst the inhabitants of the southern and northern 
' provinces of Spain were fighting with more courage thas 
harmony for the defence of their liberty, the Catalonians 
surpassed them in zeal, displaying mok*e intelligent co* 
operation, and more.energy in their attacks. From the very 
beginning of the campaign, general Duhesme had beenclosely 
blockaded at Barcelona. On the sixth of NoTcmber, gene- 
ral Saint Cyr invested Rosas. The Spaniards made several 
sorties, which at first proved successful, but, being over- 
whelmed by numbers, they were obliged to remain in the 
place, and to renounce this kind of warfare, which impair- 
ed the strength of the garrison, without being of any real 
use. The trenches were opened in the night from the 
seventeenth to the eighteenth of November. On the twen- 
ty-third the breach in FortTrinity was judged practicable. 
On the twenty-fourth general Alvarez, at the head of six 
thousand Catalonians, attacked th^ posts of Souham's divi- 
sion, and gained at first some advantages: but general Saint 
Cyr having sent reinforcements to this division, the Cata- 
lonians were obliged to recross the river Fluria, after hav- 
ing warmly disputed the victory. On the twenty-eighth 
the governor of Rosas was sq||unQned to surrender. He 
did not think it proper to return any answer. Lord Coch- 
rane had thrown himself into the place, with some detach- 



]iieiil;s> from the English vessels that were iir the roads, to 
preserve to Spain, as long as possible a plaee so important 
by its situation. The town having been taken by main fopee» 
the garrison withdrew into the eitadeL But all means of re- 
sistanee having been exhausted, the fort capitulated on the 
sixth of Deeember, after having defended itself eighteen 
days. Lord Coehrane and his detachment returned to the 
English squadron, having previously taken the necessary 
measnres to destroy all the stores of Fort Trinity. As soon 
as Saint Cyr was inpossession of Rosas, he moved his army 
towards Bareelonsl. The Catalonians, who blockaded the 
place, dispersed at the approach of so considerable a foree; 
and the communication of the 7th corps, with general Du* 
hesme, was restored. The Junction was effected on the 
seventeenth of December, after some opposition on the part 
of general Reding, who commanded the blockade. This 
genei-al rallied his troops at the intrenched camp of Lobre- 
gat, on the'south of Barcelona; but was attacked by Saint 
Cyr, and obliged to evacuate it with the loss of his heavy 
artillery. During the whole course of this campaign, ge^ 
Deral Reding manceuvred with great ability. He was op* 
posed to one of the best lieutenants of Buonaparte; and if 
obliged to fall back, it was owing to the discipline and nu- 
merical superiority of Saint Cyr's troops. Those of Reding 
were almost all new levies, and did not exceed ftfteen thou- 
sand, whilst Saint Cyr was at the head of twenty-five thou- 
sand meuy who had almost all made several campaigns. 
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BOOK II. 

ft 

Thb advantages obtained in Catalonia ff^re great satis- 
faction to Buonaparte, who being aequainted with the cou- 
rage of the Cataloniad»9 and their attachment to liberty^ 
bad not reckoned uiion so deeisiye a saeeess. He learnt at 
the sune tioiCy that on the thiKeenth of January, Victor 
had attacked and defeated the remains of the army under 
Castanos, whidi Yenegas liad rallh*d in the neighbourhood 
ofCuenea. Soult aUo informed hi m« that after the battle 
of the sixteenth of January, he haa taken possession of i^ 
runna; and that on the twenty-fourth, the naval and civil 
officers of the Port of Ferrol had manifested a desire of 
submitting to king Joseph. The French liccupied that 
town on the twenty-seventh; but these last despatches did 
not ftnd Buonaparte any longer in Spain. He had beard that 
Austria was making great efforts to take advantage of the 
war in Spain, for the purpose of obliterating, by some vie- 
toriousblow, the shameful defeats of Ulni and Aosterlitz. 
Tb^ occupation of Madrid, the dispersion of the Spanish 
armies, the sailing of the English expedition, the capture 
of Rosas, the supply of provisions to Barcelona, and a num- 
ber of partial su^esses, gained by his troops in almost all 
their encounters with the Spaniards, induced Buonaparte 
to suppose that lenity would, in a short time, ^'complish 
what his legions had so fortunately and so rapidly 
begun. In his ideas, Yalentia, Andalusia, and Portugal, 
were not to oppose, but rather to assist in the establish- 
ment of the new dynasty, for the sake of their own pros- 
perity. He thought he had ensnred the submission of the 
Spaniards, because he had vanquished them: but he had 
still Saragossa to conquer* This operation, he confided to 
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marshal Lannes, iivbo bad Mortier and Junot under his 
orders. 

The heroic defence of Pulafox, during the first siege, at 
once alarmed the officers and troops sent against that town. 
As soon as Castanos had been defeated at Tudela, Monccy 
had been oitlered to aliack the place. The garrison, in- 
cluding the armed peasants, who had thrown themselves 
iirto it from all parts of Arragon, amounted to nearly fifty 
thousaml. The French general, >vho knew what sort of 
men he was going to encounter, had recourse at first ta 
conciliatory means. The^place was not completely invest- 
ed, that the troops and inhabitants might ^still receive posi- 
tive information about events calculated to promote a paci- 
iic result. Everything proved useless. The destruction 
of all Spain could not have shaken the generous resolution 
of so many brave men, not to submit before they had ex- 
hausted alt the resources which honour suggests in such a 
ease, and which a noble despair almost always renders ef- 
fectual. 

On the twentieth of December, 1808^ general Suchet 
attacked the heights of Saint Lambert, on the right shore 
of the Ebro, whikt general Gazao carried the heights of 
San Gregorio on the left bank, wherf the besieged had 
erected entrenchments, to retard, for some days, the attack 
upon the town itself. All these posts were defended with 
thcimost obstinate courage. The artillerymen were cut to 
pieces at their guns, and the troops were almost destroyed 
to a man, after having dearly sold their lives to the besie* 
gers. Ml ncey was but little acquainted with the warfare 
of sieges^ and was superseded in his command before Sara- 
gossa by general Junot--«a thunderbolt of war, from his en- 
terprising spirit: in short, the very man requisite to vie 
vith Palafox. Junot was inferior in talents; but Buona- 
parte had taken care to attach excellent engineer and artil** 
lery officers to the besieging army, Junot wished to mark 
his arrival by a coup d?€elaU He attacked the cwvent of 
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St. Joseph) aad sueeeeded in obtaining possession of it i^lter 
a very bloody eonflict. The gairison made seyeral sorties, 
and almost ail sueeessful ones. Seareely liad the French 
eonstructed a work, when Palafox destroyed it He 
drew the attention of the beseigcrs upon other pmnts 
by false attacks, ably eombined to ensure the sueeess of 
that which he wished to sueeeed. His experienee, and 
his coup d'cdlf frequently disappointed the weU-arrjeingcd 
dispositions of generals Dedon and Laeoste* who eom- 
manded the artillery and the engineers. 

The slowness of the siege, %nd the desire of seeing it 
quickly terminated, induced Buonaparte to employ marshal 
Lannes, who, to the most uncommon intrepidity^ joined 
mueh good sense and coolness. Junot, anxious to please 
the emperor, had already lost considerable numbers by re- 
peatedly making, against sdl common rules of warfare, at- 
tacks whiph often proved fruitless, and always very lataL He 
continued to serve under Lannes, who assumed the com- 
mand in chief on the twentieth of January. Mortier was 
sent with the fifth corps to support the attacks, and to 
cover them against any troops that might attempt to sue* 
Gour the place. From the twentieth to the twenty-sixth of 
January the Spaniards showed themselves, at several points, 
for the purpose of harassing the army employed in the 
siege. They were every where repulsed with loss, after 
having fought with bravery. Their defeats were occasion- 
ed by the superiority of the French cavalry, which attack- 
ed them in the plains. On the twenty-sixth Lannes made 
a breach. On the twenty«seventh he ordered the place to 
be stormed. The convent of Santa Eugrazia was carried^ 
sword in hand, by general RostoUant, who was dangerously 
wounded, and whose aid-de-eamp was killed by his side. 
The astonishment at the facility, with which a praetieable 
breach was made, ceases when it is reeoUeeted that Sara- 
gossa is not a fortified town. Its walls have been raised 
only from motires of administrative police: they hare nei^ 
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the fH^rg^f AesiDiriks* the voimii, ud eT«B «ke lhildfM> 
performed prodigies in this second dege. The French had 
a nuneroiif arnif • a formidaMe artlllm-j* and very able en- 
gineers, '▼ttohanthas so improved ftrtifieatlont* that* the 
mosf able derenee must yield to ^ regular and vell'direeted 
attack. The Freneh had taken possessioor of the suburb^ 
silnatedoathe right side of the Ebro. Thatown was almosi 
nrhoily in thetr power# Aboi« twenty thonsand Spaniards 
had perished in the course of the siege) and this eaornMHis 
loss was as mueh-the result of their own 'covrage* as «f % 
wantofordtsrtnlteiritftwks. Whateyeroane^tthemind^ 
the love of independenee, fhaaiieismy the authority of the 
clergy, the exaniploof the monks, constantly in the fore- 
most ranks, and the ibar inspired by<the well-known licen- 
tiousness rf the besiegers — every thing, in shortt eoneur- 
red to indaee the valiant inhabitants of Saragossa to f an^ 
that they attahied the pinnacle of glery by shedding their 
bloodt armed forthe^fefmce ofiheir king andof their mli- 
gioii. The fort surrendered ^on the twenty-first nf Febraa- 
ry; and Samgossa was nothing but a b^p «f roins^ «r» to 
speak more actarately, a vast Imrlal-ground. 

Exhausted with fatigue, PAlnfrx had beei» dangerously 
ill for several days; It was diAenlt to supply his-plaoe; 
and this event had spread consternation throughout the 
town, affecting the inhabitants mere than the fire of the 
besiegers. It is painful to observe, that theFreneh general, 
lAo was a truly brave man, refused a capitulntien to 
' Palafox, the most valiant officer with whom he had hitherto 
had to fight and to treat. If this refusal, on the part of 
the duke de Montebello^ had been dictated to him by. Buona- 
parte, he is to be blamied for having aeeeptiA the command on 
conditions so humiliating. A contrary supposition appears 
out of the question; for it is impossible to be in<H*e valiant 
and more generous than marshal Ijanncs, who of course 
was incapable of wanting, towards the worthy governor of 
Saragossa, the respect justly due to him. By publishing— 
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^ that Plia{i0X» was an object of eontempt ta the SpMiards, 
and never wa^ seen 4n dan^rous poaW^ Baonaparte open- 
ed a vast fteld to his adversaries. Does he snmiose that he 
Ims avenged <ke honour of his arms, and eoasigned the re* 
treat of hb troops, after the siege of M08, to ohUvioB* by 
inserting in his huHetins tiie most ridieiiions imputations 
againsil a general witholit fear and wtthooi reproach? . Had 
Palafiifk possessed a vast and oi^nisiag geniusy he would 
have hnen th0 WasMiqi^n of Spain. If, with the great 
•oul'wMeh Nature had Jbest^wed on -him, he had combined 
those eminent qttalitses» he would 4iate driven tbe French 
from the peninsola* and acted a very brilliaat. part in resto- 
ring the oqaMihriom of Europe* Palafox was then forty 
years (dd. His education had been excellent. He aacom- 
panied Ferdinand ¥11 to Bayonne. When lie saw that his 
%ing was a prison^t he eseaped from Prance, flew to Sa- 
Mgossa, and used all hifit means to oppose the invaders. Tliis 
lirave officer remained for a long time a prisoner in Prance; 
and Buonaparte must be censured, for not having known 
how to honour merits and respeet misfortune in a vanquish- 
ed enemy. 

Thus, the winter campaign commenced on the first of 
November^ 1808f and terminated on the first of Mareh^ 
1809t to the advantage of the French, who, for tliat reason^ 
denominate it the Imperial campaign. The Spaniards were 
long before they could recover from the terror caused by 
the defbat of their armies, the capture of Madrid, the 
•nrrender of Saragos^a, and the departure of the Englislv 
from Corunna. The same terror extended to Lisbon;— 
Gci^ral Craddock had mada all the necessary arrange- 
ments to embark the troops under his command, in case' 
'Fidtor, who was already arrived at Alcantara, should attack 
the capital of Portugal. This ^rch, wliich was attended ' 
with but few difficalties, was not undertaken when it might 
have been performed successfully. Victor was waiting for ^ 
BOWS from Soult. On the tenth of Februaryi the latter had 
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to B«o«qf»rt«'8 oal6«felii9ii«* he wa» l« watiTtlio MMitf m 
the devettili* arrive at Oporte from the Afteeath to the 
tweatietfc* and enlar lisboD timardt 4ie end #€ the eaiM 
moalh. Bat theiigh he eneeantered oalj r^f^meuiM of 
P)orta|pnf9e nuKtia, he was detained an hk marafa toagcT 
than Bamaparto expeeted. The paaBaata >iaed tha aiilitia» 
and deiaaaied fa be k»d againat the eaariij. Vfaa4hai»h- 
eenratlaiis which the Portagoasa getoeralf^g.bralhea (# 
Andrade, laada to tftem, th^ atiporlod* hiti f^\ty ^t 
treadiery, and maMaercd hiam afipaiating bOMn- Bhen hk 
eneeesBOP. 8oalt was detahied hy auuiy severe engttge<» 
meats. Ob the twenty-sixth day of Marah* i8mi» he arrtaed 
befoae O^rto^ andreeoiaoiteredtheeaftroasof theptoeo* 
On the twonty-seveath and twenly-^oighlh*- he made nmaa* 
eessfal attempts. Oa the twenty ntelh he leaewed hit 
attack on the whole frontiaad when be th<aight tb^ favaav* 
aUe moment arrived^ he seat ita the faapter. which it «aa 
Bftost eaay to support hy a oalwaai of ahaiee troops eoaeeah' 
ed beMad some rising groaad. The town van pkindered in 
spite of Souk's efforts to prcTcnt the pittftge. He wi^«Ni to 
preserve the. reftoaree« whieh 3t mi|^ aflbrd to tb^ army. 
This eondiK^af Sonlt^aed him th^eateaati of the jahabi^ 
tants, and made them forget some diseadors iasopanddt 
from aa assaak. llie resistanoe whieh bo had experiamod 
in bis march tai^porto, gave him an idaa^ the obelaelai 
to be enominteaed hi a march to Lisbon. He h<id beiai 
obliged to leave garrisons at Cba^s and BragOp to h^ ap 
his eommtmioaiioas with Ney^ wh<> ooeapied ChiUeia*«^ 
Oeaeral Silveira^ who incessantly haittssed his reafeiffpaMMl 
ftam the moment of its entraaeo inta.Poftiigal*. faad4i|hM 
a position at Amaraota, where hemaiataiaed btmself unttt 
" the second of May. Bat the French having atta^«d hiai 
with very si^rior forces* he was forodd to retrial to the 
mountaiiM oa the left sho^s of the 'JCfimega. 



'AUtevtovimip wkeljr MlelAilad iiH tke ebanees of his 
^•ritioa^ Souk tmolred^oot im iMrt h to liebeii, liefere he 
wag in&pnied Chat Ytoipr was advaneiog to second bis epe« 
ra(ieiis:,he wailed fisr tWs iiiteUigeaoe duriagthe whole 
siMihof Ajprfl. • At t&e begimriog of that monlh, marshal 
Vieler' had galaedt aear Medellia, a decisive ndTaaiage 
eveis.Cfiesta*8 army* and killed scTeral thoiksa^d men; bat 
Jleteenr ■•! how ta profit by thb sueeess. He wished to 
nblaiB hudligeaee freoi marshal Sealt before he entered 
l^t«(pil. Soult and* Vfotor were constaaUy bearing hi 
•siMl the terrible repreaohea- of inoapaeity and want of 
alM^j nade by Buonaparte to Oupont, who^ 4 repeat it, 
is one of the best in&rmed aiid most oourageons generals 
mi the French army. It is |o his injnstiee tawards ibis aA* 
6er» rather than to the energy af the Psrtuguese militia 
aod peasants, that Baonaparto 4Hight to asoribe the nan-«x* 
mmfximu af his orders by Soult. Usbont besldeSf -was aean^ 
IMedh/ Ihefingltsh, who in A*prU reeeivcd safKeieAt reia* 
|iiM*e«mmtfi to aasnme thaoftasive, under the eommtud of 
atc^ilMfldiiir WeUosley. 

Thiagonerai reviewed his troops at Coimbra» on the sixth 
«f May* On the tenth his vaogvard passed the Yonga^ aod^ 
li»¥iilg met a Frenabpart^Tf feread them to toke to flight. 
Oa Che eleventbr sir Arthur encountered the French adi» 
WMieed-guard, which ^meapied a strong position on the 
li^ights to the narth of Grijpn. The attaek was made 
sl^wlyj and the Frineh, having discovered that they were 
nasailed by superior forceSf retreated in good order. Soult 
hmd^seat to Ihisr column his command to retreM^ The offi* 
eer^ who wa% the bearer of these ordersf had beetf killed by 
the peasants. Had genwal Murray.* who had turned the 
left of the Firenohy advaaeed by columns against those linesf 
' ia^ead of losing preoious time in deploying, the French 
hatlalion* which formed the rear-guard of those troops^ 
wroald have been cut f^» and forced to lay down their arms. 
Sir Arthur had not been exactly informed of the strength 
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of this advanoed-guard, oQMsnvise h« would eertainly have 
mancenvred in a inannetf that liot one individual oouM havt 
escaped. 

In the night, from the eleventh to the twelflh» Sonit 
drew baek ali his posts on the right bank of the DourOt and 
broke the ship bridge thrown oyer Chat river, GeMnd 
Beresford had been detaehed by sir Arthur to threaten the 
left of the French* by crossing the Douro near Lame go. 
He was ordered to march rapidly to Chaves, through VaK- 
Pouea, with the view to close this pass'on marshal Boult^ 
In his retrograde movement towards Galieia. To second 
general Beresford's operation, it was essential to attaek 
the Freneb army, in order to detain the greatest part of its 
forces at that point. On the twelfth, sir Arthur erolsed 
the Oouro, under the cover of artillery, which he had pla- 
ced on the heights of Yillanovaf almost facing Oporto. The 
French general cannot be exculpated for not having made 
any arrangements to dispute the passage. Be never ap- 
peareitill he possessed troops sufficient to overpower those 
in opposition to him. As the nature of the ground exposed 
the French to a heavy lire of artillery, their attacks were 
but feebly supported. Soult had returned to OpoHo, there 
to give orders for the retreat, which he intended to efl^ot at 
night. He supposed that sir Arthur, after having crossed 
tlie Douro, would take a position, and postpone his general 
attack to the next daj'. Under this idea he had sat down at 
table with his staff*, when the firing of the En^i^h riflemcDi 
who were in the streets of Oporto, warned him that he had 
not a moment to lose, if he wished to avoid being taken pri- 
soner. He immediately mounted bis horse» and opened 
himself a passage, sword in hand, with his staff*, and an es- 
cort of chasseurs a chevdL After having rallied his troops» 
he wanted to re-enter Oporto, but was repulsed. Sir Ar- 
thur, at tlie same time, was joined by general Murray, who 
had crossed the Douro one league above Oporto. Thus, 
pressed in the centre by general Hill, on the right by gen- 



OTitI SlierbrMk, and aO'tli«left by geniipal Blni^yi^ Soult 
Mtreated to Amara&te^ viwfe he found geaefsil Loisoa's 
diirisiop* > 

The.FoBiieli at Oporto we» nearly surprised*. As it is 
mtw%y% neeefttai7 to find «ome rea»o« for palliating a faulty 
it*w«i<ja&serted that an offieer of thfi eighteenth reg^mei^ 
0i^^di9moo|i8i^ named. ArgentOfihiiil sorrendered a post, and 
e^mnuuueatod the watchword, wUch cireumstanoe had fa- 
eilitated ti^ crossing, of the Douro to general Murray^«< 
coiuBni*' Without contesting the accuracy of the fact, it 
affords na sufficient Excuse for the negligence of the Frencbf 
ia having saffeired part, of general Hill's column to land with* 
•lit firing a single musket. Is it not, (nesides, surprising, 
4iM sir Arthur, should, immediately after his arrival atVil- 
lainnvgaf haye procured boats enough to effect so rapidly the 
passage of ai riTcr of the greatest importance? 8oult» who 
niu^t have been informed of all these preparations, for, they 
vere going forward in sight of his centries, and almost un« 
der his own eyes (since he had his head quarters at Oporto) 
dlid not even cannonade the allies, although he was provided 
with a very numerous artillery. Those> who know marshal 
8#ttU« are of opinion that, considering his.position as a very 
ItfKEardous oi)e> he was glad of an opportunity of leaving it 
an^soon as possible, and in a way not to commit himseirwith 
9iUMiaparte. He h^ still eighteen thousand men, and sir 
Arthur had but sixteen thousand. The engagements of 
Gryon and Yillanova prove that he, fought only projormcu 
He left seven hundred sick in the hospital at Oporto. At ' 
Peimafiel he abandoned part of his artillery^ which embar* 
rassed his march, and proceeded to Braga, through Guia- 
mcrens. Sir Arthur had begun his pui*suit of Soult on t)ie 
thirteenth, by the road to Braga, and had repeated his or- 
ders to general Beresford, commanding his march to Chaves, 
in order to harass the French, and to cut off their commu- 
nication with Galicia, at that point. Soult, who knew that 
he was actively pursued, saw that nothing but speed could 
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Mtfioirte liimfr^n « •Umtf iWf the ^mbfutmUmftrnt cf ivWoh 
was partioidarl J inereased by the geaeral insurrtieCMii of iht 
infaabitants. He determined to abandon bi» haavj biHgBge» 
and whatever ariillery he had left, after the eontiet af hi» 
rear-^ard on the tixteeath, at Salameade* against a ea» 
Inmn oominanded by geaeral Sherbroofc^ The Fraadi left 
Chaves on their right* and marehed to Orense^ thwwigh 
Montalegre* They had to pass through roads that wore 
almost impraetieable, and many perished by the hands of 
the Portuguese peasants. Soult had entered Portagal in 
February* 1809| with twenty- thr^e thousand man: three 
months after that* he quitte^ the kingdom with oizteoa 
thousand* leaving his equipage and artillery. This frait- 
less expedition eost Pranee seven thousand soldiers* of whom 
more than two*thirds were slaughtered by the Fortngnese. 
.The rest perished in engagements, or renmined hi the hos- 
pitals at OpoKo. With a more experienoed* mora aotlvei 
and more enterprising general than sir Arthur Wellesl^f^ 
Portugal ivoirid have witnessed a repetition of the tragedy 
of Baylen in Andalusia. 

. If, instead of direeting his prineiptJ foroes tovmrds 
Oporto, the EngUsh general had made only a false attatk 
in that direction, and had marehed with the fipwer ef his 
troops to PennafieL after having erossed the Doaro, opf io 
site to Poueinno, Soult would have been cut off from Lelson» 
Eaeh of them might then have been sueeessi vely attacked wiA 
superior forees; for to the sixteen thousand English nvder 
sir Arthur's command, must be added ten thoasand Porta- 
guese* under the <K^ers of generals Beresford and Silveira. 
It was thus that CaHCanes had maneeuvred when, he took 
posiiession of Ba;^leh, placing himsel:^ betwejNi Dupont and 
WeddL. 6oult would probably have abandoned Loison, and 
by forced marches, have endeavoured to reach Tuy by the 
way of Bareelos and Ponte de Lima. Admitting even that 
he should have succeeded in crossing the Minho, and in 
forcing the deiiies of the Serra-da-J£stria^ his loss would 
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ftelmhlj liaTe been very considerabley independently of 
Lo^son*s column, consisting of six thousand men, wfao would 
haire been obl%ed to lay down their arms. 

Soult's g6od fortune^ however, prevailed: not only did 
he escape fronf' Portugal* but he was even soluclcy as to ar- 
riyeinlhe neighbourhood of Lugo; when this town, blocka- 
ded by general Mahi, at the head of twenty thousand 
Spaniards, was on the point of surrendering, the garrison 
being without any provisions. The French had before had 
some thoughts of evacuating the place during^ the nighti 
and withdrawing to Astorga. General Fot(rnier, the go- 
vernor of Lugo, would have executed this project, had the 
road between the two towns offered any facility to effect 
his movement successfully. But it is a defile of nearly 
eight leagues in length, where a retreating army may easily 
be destroyed by the superior advants^cs affoi*ded to the 
pursuing enemy from the heights, which command the 
road on both sides* Thff besieged were highly rcjoiired, 
when, instead of seeing the Spaniards, they recognised the 
French. Prudence at first suggested some precautions. 
The watchword not being the same, they were afraid of a 
surprise; but marshal Soult having shown himself, he was 
immediately recognised by general Fournier, and triumph-* 
antly received as a liberator. Soult confessed that he 
had never found himself in a situation so critical as in Por- 
tugal, having at his heels an army of choii^e^ troops, far sa*> 
perior to his own; and being, ^ncess^fy harassed on^ his 
front and on his flanks by clouds^ i^f^Sdrttiguesc feasants* 
The officers of the garrison, after. having thanked him for 
the eminent service which he had just rendered tliem, de- 
clared that they had been so mueh the more agreeably sur- 
prised at his arrival, as, for several days past, all reports 
had agreed in stating that he had been obliged to surrender^ 
.and that he was already on board a ship bound to England. 
The soldiers of Soult^s army had been a fortnight without 
nctuals^andhad lived only by marauding. Without clothes* 

I - 



without Am%9 and some of them without m«ib« slmditt 
idl pale 9mA emaciated, Ibej looked more like a band of re- 
▼olted peasaats than regular troops. They all agreed, that 
had it not been for the superior talents of marshal Soultf 
Hot one individual of the army eonid hate e^eaped the ffiry 
of the Portuguese, and that it was solely to his abilities 
that the army was indebted for having avoided complete 
"destruction. 

Sir Arthur arrived at Montalegre on the eighteenth of 
May: not judging it proper to continue the pursuit «f the 
French beyond the boundaries of Portugal. This expedi- 
tion cost the allies but four hundred men hora de cembat* 
General Bilveira remained in the north, on the frontiers of 
Gaiieia: the English army marched to Lisbon through 
Oporto; and wherever they passed, were reeeived with en* 
thusiasm» inspired h^ the services they had rendered to the 
eountry. Their march was a series of festivities«-4t real 
triumph. Sir Arthur, in spite Of his numerous ^fnistakeSf 
was proelaimed the saviour of the Portuguese; having de« 
livered them, for a second time, from the domination of the 
French, at a moment when the advantages gained by Buona* 
parte and his lieutenants in the interior of Spain, made 
them justly apprehensive of absolute servitude. The bles- 
sings of a whole people, crowding forward to express their 
gratitude^ affordet^ to the English army the swoetest of re- 
wards. 

It was in the midst of th^ loud aeelaraations of jo^ on 
the part bf the Portuguese, that the English army arrived, 
0n the twelfth of June, 1809, in the neighbourhood of 
Abrantes, where general Mackenzie had been stationed to 
cover l4sbon, during sir Arthur's campaign against Soult. 
When marshal Victor learnt the latter's retreat, and the 
return of the English army to the south, he did not think 
himself strong enough to resist a combined attack of the 
English and Spaniards. On the twelfth of May he had de- 
tached one division to obtain possession of Aleantaray whieh 
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Mhififl Mayne was forced to qui^wlth the loss of tbree 
hmidred me4i. This French diTisioo pushed some few troops 
ittto Portugsd^ but Victor^ who had Guesta^s army on his 
left llaiik» recalled thorn. A% sooo as he heard.sir Arthur 
was in person al Abrautes, and that the Anglo-Fortuguese 
army was preparing to maroh against him^he left TruxiUoy 
oroised the Tagns orer the bridges of Almaraz and Arzo- 
biqpo, and took a position at Taiavera de la Reyna. 

In the mean-time Austria had deelared war against 
Franee. This innonneement had been vlosely followed bjr 
hostilities. The battle of Eekmuhl had opened the gates 
•f Vienna to Buonaparte. But, having been defeated at 
£ssling on the twenty-seednd and twentythird of May^ he 
,liad been obliged to recross the Danube. He was eagerly 
dbmaading to be reinforoed with whatever troops were left 
In tiie several depots of France^ that he might resume the 
nffinsive with superior forces. From that moment the 
French army in the peninsula was abandoned to itself; and 
it |s to the reverses experiepeed on the Danube^ that the 
concentration of the army of Spain must be ascribed. Es« 
tremadttra» Galicia, and La Manoha« were evacuated to* 
. irriyrds the latter part of June. On the eighth general Car- 
rera had been> attacked by marshal Ney*s troops at the 
bridge of Saiat-Payo* near Yigo. Twelve thousand Spa- 
niards, ha(f of whom were peasants badly armed^ repulsed 
the French, eight thousand in number, and forced them to 
fall back upon Santiago. Carrera's stout resistance was 
fi^voared by a well directed fire from four gun-boats, which 
played upon the right flank of the French. This deleat, 
eombined with the daily losses, arising from the murders 
eommitted by the Spaniards upon single soldiers, the diffi*^ 
oulty of holding communications, the idmost absolute want 
of provisions, and the exasperation of all the inhabitants 
against France, induced marshals Ney and Soult to march ' 
into the kingdom of Leon. Ferrol was evacuated on the 
twenty-first^ and Corunna on the twenty*secofid. '* General 
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Sebastian!, ivho had adraneed iBpitfa Joseph as fkrasEl Bfo^ 
pal, to reconnoitre the passes of the Sierra Morena> left 
that position, on the thirteenth of June, and established 
himself in the enviro^is of Consoegra. On the eighteenth 
of the same month, general Suehett who eommanded the 
third eorps of the Freneh army* attacked general Blake, 
who had posted himself on the heights before Beelhitbe^ 
and forced him to fall back, with loss* upon Aleanitz. Su- 
ehet had replaced Junot in the command of the province of 
Arragon. This general has, in the Freneh army, a great 
reputation for lioldness and good fortune* An uneommoolj 
good education has given him the advantages of a mind well 
stored with knowledge. He is extremely active, and ap- 
pears to have been' a favourite with Napoleon, beeause he 
always was as dexterous in pleasing his superiors, as he is 
severe towards those under his command* 

Towards the tenth of June, the Spaniards were acquaint- 
ed with Buonaparte's reverses on the Danube. It was to 
be expected that they would doubly exert themselves to 
profit by the dejectioUf which that disastrous intelligence 
must have caused, as to the s|^rits of the. French army in 
Spain. The whole month of June, however, pailsed away 
without a single effort being made against the French, ex- 
cept in Arragon. lia Romana and Carrera in Galieiaf Cu- 
esta and -sir Arthur Wellesley on the two banks of the Ta- 
gus, and Yenegas in the Sierra Morena, preserved a state 
<^f apathy, which cannot be easily, justified. Sir Arthur, 
after having successively halted at Abrantes and Placen- 
tia,,until the sixteenth of July, left the latter place on the 
seventeenth. On the twentieth he formed his junction at 
Oropesa with general Cuesta, a brave officer, but a weak 
old man, as incapable of planning as of perforiaing with 
abUity; and yet adhering-with inconceivable obstinacy to 
his own plans. The allied army left Oropesa on the twen-^ 
ty- second. The advanced^guard attacked the French in 
^eir.^sltioii. of Talavera, and obliged them to fall back 
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i^oii Vietor'fl armyt ivhieh was stationed on the left bank 
of the river Alberehe. Sir Arthar wished to gire battle 
o» the twenty- thirds General Cuesta begged to have it 
postponed to the day following; but when the allies present-' 
ed themseivest they found the position evacuated. Th» 
Freneb^ on being informed of the approach of Yenegas* 
who had left Madridejos on the nineteenth, had judged- it 
necessary to concentrate themselves» in order to manoeuvre 
urith the majority of their forces, so as to encounter the 
allies separately; and, above all, to prevent the junction of 
their armies. In . this plan they succeeded beyond their 
hopes. On thft twenty- fourth general Cuesta commenced 
his pursuit of Victor. Sir'Afthur refused to cooperate with 
the Spaniards on account of the great insujlciency as io the 
means of conveyance in Spain. This is sir Arthur's own 
expression. It was easy to foresee the consequences of such 

, a disunion. Cuesta was sittacked on the twenty-sixth near^ 
Torrijos, by Yictoii's ao^ Sebastiani's corps, and obliged to 
fall back to Talavera. Joseph had left Madrid on the twen- 
ty-third, with 2L corps deresei*vef to cover the movements 
of his army. A body of light troops was left in front of 
YeBegaSf to retard his march, and a strong garrison thrown 
into Toledo to oppose the passage of the Tagus. These 
dispoutions protected both Madrid and the communications 
of the army, which marched on the tweoty-seveiith to at- 
tack the allies at Talavera. 

The advanced guard, under the orders of general Mao* 
kenzie, was vigorously assailed, and obliged to fall bacli on 
the left of the allies. Soon afterf the attack became gene- 
vaL The Spanish /infantry, on the right of the line, re-> 
pulsed tbp French cavalry. A brisk cannonade against the 
left, whieh was occupied by the English, had little effect, 

' and was perfectly well answered by the enemy's artillery. 
On the twenty-eighth, the attack was renewed at break of 
day by tte French^ chiefly against the Englhh army. Fro- 
dqiies of valour were peri^ormed on both sides. Sir Arthup 
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was atsftiled the whole day by troops inured to war, wiA 
superior in numbers. But be counteraeted all Yietor^s efs* 
Ibrts. Hi^ troops were as good as those opposed to bin; 
and he had besides seleeted a very favourable field of bat* 
tie; while the diiBeulties of the ground serted to impair 
the regularity, and spirit of the enemy's manosurres* Night 
separated the eombatants. The loss of the allieSf on that 
day^ was about eight thousand men, of whom five thousand 
three hundred and sixty-seven were English* The loss of 
the French was more severe, from the nature of their at« 
tacks, which exposed them almost uncovered to a. we]j sua* 
tained fire of artillery and musketry, and to very destruo^ 
tive charges of cavalry. King Joseph learnt, during th« 
battle, that Tenegas, who oommanded the army of La Manv 
eha, had reaehed the Tagus with thirty thousand men^ that 
he was bombarding Toledo, and that some of his troops had 
advanced within four leagues of Madrid, after having cros- 
sed the Tagus at Aranjuez. He instantly sent Sebastiani 
to the succour of Toledo. Yietor fell back on Santa Ollala» 
Yictory had remained with the allies: but,the|r neglect-- 
ed to profit by it. They bad sixty thousand men before tho 
battle. The loss on the twenty-sixth, twenty-sevelHh, and 
twenty-eighth, did not exceed ten thousand killed, irounded^ 
and prisoners. General Crawford arrived at Talavera on 
the twenty-eigbth, in the evening, and Yenegas was un* 
touched. On the first of August the forces of the allies on 
the Tagus consisted, therefore, of eighty thousand fighting 
men. Joseph had only forty thousand left. The bloody 
battle of Talavera hiiid seattered dismay through the f>eoeh 
al*my, aiid the soldiers agreed that the EnglUdi fought as 
wdl as the RusriaM* Orders were given for the necessary 
an*angenients to evacuate Madrid. The movement of 
Soult towards Placentia was a mere stratagem of war, 
which proved oompletely successful. This general had 
not above thirty thousand men under arms* ITey's corps 
had been stationed from 2amora to Plaeentia^ to keep up 
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A% eommiiDioatipiis. The eorps of Soolt and Mortier 
ought not to have given any nneatiliiefts to air Arthur Wel- 
lesley. Admitting even* contrary to all ^probability, that 
lie had not suceeeded in obtaining poisession of Madrid» 
and that Sonlt had eontinoed his wOTement towards Taia* 
ifera, the English general had a safe i^etreat through Ma- 
dridejos to the Sierra Morena* or towards Estremadura by 
lift Maneha* along the left bank of the Guadiana. Was it 
likely that Soult, who* two months before, had fled with 
i^gfateen thousand men before sixteen thoosami Englishy 
and tep thousand Portuguese, when he was eovered^by the 
Douro against their attaeks, should be so impifudept as to 
plaee himself with thirty thousand men behind an army of 
eighty thousand? AU^Ihe fruits of sir Arthur's sueeessea 
against SeuU in the north of Portugal were lost by his stay 
in the neighbourhood of Abrantes. Instead of arriving at 
Talavera on the twenty*seeond of July, the allied army 
ought to have reached that place on the twenty-second of 
June* The plan settled between Cuesta and vsir Arthur at 
Almaraz was defective. To send Yenegas to Arganda by 
Fuente-Duena, was daagerous; it removed hinoi from the 
eentre c^ operations, and exposed him to be defbated sepa^ 
rately* He ought to have been ordered to make a false 
attack upon Toledo, whilst the main part of his army^ 

, inarehing down the left bank of the Tagus, would have 
erossed this river opposite to Puehla de Montalban* and 
joined the grand amy, which the day after this decisive 
BUinmuvre would have marched to die capital, and taken 
possession of it without any oltotacle, Tbis important ope- 
ration might have been terminated on the thirtieth of June, 
whilst Sonlt and Ney were still in Galicia; occupied by a 
petty warfare against La Bomana and Carrera in the envi« 
Tons of Oreiise. 

Firmness of mind is one of the most essential qualifica- 
tions of a general. A favourable opportunity, thaf has 

^ keen suffered'to escape^ is not easily net with again* B[ad 
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sir Arthur Wellesley destroyed Loison's diTision of Soult's 
eorps, which was posted at Armarente on the twelfth of 
May, or had he marched against Victor on the twelfth of 
June, he would not have had to fight under the apprehen- 
sion of marshal Soult's'threatening to cut his line of opera* 
tions* Had the English eommander been better acquainted 
with the details of oiTensive warfare* he would have kept at 
Talavera the means of conreyaftce, which had served his 
army in coming thither from Placentia; he ought to have 
eagerly yielded to Cuesta« who proposetl they should march 
forward* in order to form a junction with the army of Ve- 
negasy and aet with a superiority of forces, that would have 
insured victory and the conquest of Madrid. The want of 
■the means of conveyance cannot be admitted as a sufficient 
excuse; the fact is, that sir Arthur was afraid of adefeatf 
and that he wanted firmness of mind. He thought of his 
retreat before he fought* and he determined to keep bis po- 
sition at Talavera; which, either by the bridge of Arzo- 
bispo, or by that of Almaraz, afforded him grekt facilities 
to place the Tagus between himself and the French. There 
is undoubtedly much prudence in this conduct: but it is far 
from agreeing with the loyal character of the English na- 
tion. Sir Arthur never vrill be applauded for having suf- 
fered the Spaniards to be beaten at Torrejos on the twenty- 
sixth* when the battle of Talavera proves that, with merely 
the English troops, he could have resisted the whole 
French army. Another fact, in confirmation of the little 
Jiarmony that prevailed between the generals of the allied 
troops, is, that on the tenth of August, Yenegas was still in 
the neighbourhood of Toledo, expecting every moment the 
advance of the grand allied army to take advantage of the 
dreadfol confusion occasioned among the French troops hj 
the victory of Talavera. In this expectation he had taken 
a position with his army near Almonacid. where he was at- 
tacked on the eleventh of August by Joseph in person, at 
the head of twenty-five thousand choice troops. Tenegfts 
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dispated the vietory for nine hoars, and retreated, only be- 
eause his left was •verthrown by Sebastiani's soperior cH- 
valry. It is to be deeply regretted* that the courageous 
e^certions of those brave men of La JMLancha were irendered 
abortive by the retreat" of more than fifty thousand Anglo- 
Spanish troops, at the moment that every thing concurred 
to force Joseph froih Madl*id, %nA at the same time of the 
year that he had been obliged to fly in 1808. '\ 

On the third of August the English left Talavera for 
Oropesfi. On the fourth they crossed the Tagus oyer the 
bridge of Arzobispo; Cuesta's army followed this movement* 
It had been fietiled between the two commanders-in-chief^ 
that the Spanish army should keep the position of Talavera^ 
whilst the English army should go to fight marshal Soult, 
and force him back into Castilie, Discord, that fatal bane 
of almost all alliances, caused these dispositions to be 
ehanged. The Spanish general did not think himself strong 
enough to face Victor, and left Talavera. His retreat ex- 
posed sir Artbut* Wellesley lo be attacked on his flank, in 
his march against Soult. He therefore determined to re- 
move from the theatre of operations, highly disgusted at 
having been feebly seconded, and even counteracted^ though 
no tine can doubt his anxiety to serve the cause of ^ the pe- 
nihsula, so long as this could be done without^^osing the 
reputati|pn of the British arms* It is not ^toNijs, heart, but 
to his liltle experience in the commantf pf hrrge armies, . 
that the errors, committed in the cuiirsejdi iLis campaign, 
must be ascribed; his zeal in behalf of the noble Spaniards 
beiiig <bove all praise. He retreated by ^^«)fv*iaiarches, 
and, towards the latter part of August, oce&pied the coun- 
try situated upon the two banks of the Guadiaha, betweeu 
Merida and Biidajoz. Joseph had re-established himself 
in his palace of Madrid, though amazed at not having been 
forced to fly to Bayonne, with the remnant of his army. 
Ney's corps had been concentrated in the environs of Sala- 
manca^ that of Soult occupied Placentia; Mortier had his 

K 
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troops stationed from Oropesa to Talavera ile la Reyna; 
Victor had assigned cantonments to his corps in the neigh- 
bourhood of Toledo: and Sebastiani was on hisleft, occupy- 
ing Araojuez and Al^la, to oover Bfadrid against any 
Spanish partisans. 

Almost immediately after the passage of the Tagu8» 
Cuesta had resigned his command. "General Eguia, his 
successor* amde different dispositions. He left the diri&e 
of Albuquerque* with a corps of ten thousand men* to re- , 
pulse. the French parties that might come to forage on the 
left banks of the Tagus; and marched with the remainder 
of the army, amounting to twenty thousand men, towards 
the Sierra Morena, for the purpose oi joining Yenegas. 
General Beresford* with the Portuguese army, was guard- 
ing the frontiers of Portugal, from the Tagus to Almeida. 
The marquis de la Bomana had left his troops for the pur- 
pose of going to Seville. This change proved extremely 
prejudicial to the success of the Spaniards in that part of 
the kingdom. General Mendizabal, his sucoessor, display ^^ 
ed neither the same activity* nor the same energy. The 
inhabitants of Arragon were fighting but feebly: they had 
not yet recovered from ,the fatigues of the siege of Sftra- 
gossa. General Su^hetwas occupied in enabling bis troops 
to recommence the campaign. The guerillas* which have 
since acted so important a part* were beginning to be form- 
ed. Experience had taught the Spaniards* that* in attacks 
by main force on points which had been previously deter- 
mined on* their courage almost always failed before the 
tactics and discipline oi* the French. The warfare of partir 
sans appeared ^ safer way to fight successfully. The 
knowledge of the country enabled them to form snares* int6 
whieh their adversaries must fall; because they were at- 
tacked unawares, and by superior numbers. Places were 
^so selected for these attacks, in which it was impossible 
for the French to manceuvre* sudi 'd^ narrow passages of 
mountains* hollow roads^ defiles^ 4c. The marquis de la 
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Romana is said to have been* the author of the organization 
of those guerillas^ which commanded by intelligent and en- 
terprising men, have greatly contributed to drive the French » 
first to the left bank of the Ebro, and lastly to their own 
country. 

Ever since the first of January, 1809, the French army 
of Spain had not received a siqgle i^einforcement, though 
it bad sufiered enormous losses* Its strength* on the first 
of September, 1809, including the garrisons, did not exceed 
one hundred thousand men, twenty thousand of whom were 
lA Catalonia, under the command of marshal Augereau^ 
who had succeeded general Gouvion Saint Cyr. Buona- 
parte had defeated the archduke Charles, on the sixth of 
July, in the plains of Wagram. Peace was not yet certain; 
and Buonaparte was still demanding reinforcements for his 
army, when the Walcheren expedition obliged him to put 
the national guards, 2LnA the gendarmerief into requisition. 
It is asserted, that, in consequence of a resolution on the 
part of the council of state, the war minister wrote to Jo- 
seph, requesting him to detach twenty thousand men, for ^ 
the purpose of covering Paris. Joseph answered that 
he would, with pleasure, come in person with all his army; 
but only .whence should receive the emperor's commands 
to that purpose: that he had preserved Madrid by a miracle; 
and that he could not possibly detach a single battalion, 
without exposing himself to be driven to the Pyrenees. 
He ended his letter by declaring to the duke dc Feltre, 
that as soon as the crisis of theJSeheldt had arrived, it would 
be highly necessary to send him one hundred thousand men^ 
partly to replace the fifty thousand who had perished in the 
last campaign, and further, to have the power of occi^pying 
Valentia, Andalusia, Estremadura, and Galicia. The in- 
stant it was fully ascertained that the English were leaving 
the upper Scheldt, and preparing for their, return to Eng- 
land, the battalions which formed provisional regiments.' 
were marched to Bayonne, in order to be sent from that 
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placid to Spain. Several battalionii, whieh had reaebed 
Stradiurg. to join the ^rand army at Vienna* wei^ ordered 
to march back towards the peninsida, in the months of 
September and October. The total of the reinforeemenft 
that entered Spain, dorkig the last four months of the year 
1809. may be rated at thirty thousand men. 

Although Joseph is unacquainted urith the art of war^ 
his good sense made him pc^reeiTe that Jourdan. however 
brave and zealous in his senriee. was little ealoulated to 
fill the office of commander-in-chief. He called Soult to 
his aid, and appointed him to that important station. Mar- 
shal Sonlt. Iiesides. had been on bad terms with Ney« ever 
since he had refused to stay with the latter in Gralicia. 
The publio service was likely to suffer from the disagree- 
ment of these two commanders. Soult's new situation gave 
him a superiority* at which marshal Ney was displeased; 
and which determined the latter on repairing to Paris. He 
left the command of his troops to general Marehand. who^ 
wishing to avail himself ofti favourable opportunity for ex- 
ercising his supreme eommand. marched against La Boma* 
na's army, which was posted on the heights of Tamames, 
near Ciudad-Rodrigo. On the eighteenth of October, he 
was at first successful against the left of tlie en^my: but 
Mendizabal and Carrera placed thetnselves at the head of 
the corps de reserve, charged the Freneh with the bayonet^ 
and obliged them to fall back almost in eonfusion. The 
duke Delparque, who commanded in chief* moved his whole 
army forward on the twenty -first, in onler to profit by the 
advantage which he had just gained. On the twenty- fifth 
he reached -the heights of Salamanca, whieh the French 
had left the preceding night for Tore. The inhabitants re-* 
eeived La Bomana's* brave companions with enthusiasm: 
but tlieir joy was of short duration; Soult employed the 
reinforcements, whieh were arriving from France, to in- 
crease the sixth corps. General Kellermann was ordered 
to mareh against the duke Delparque^ who had already cut 
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off the eommaQieatioii between Madrid abd Yanadolid. As 
soon as he knew that he was to be attacked by superior 
fbrces« he evacuated Carpio^ to take the position of Alba 

'de Tormesy near ^alamanca. On the twenty-eighth of 
Novefhber« the duke was attacked by Kellermann. His 
troops did not oppose* a resistance worthy of their aneient 
exploits* They relreiited in eonfnsion, with the loss of all 
thrir artillery. A French division of the sixth corfis took 
possession of Salamanea on the twenty-ninlh. The duke 

' Selparque's defeat was owing to his not having his troops 
eoneentrated at the moment when he was unexpectedly at* 
tacked. Besides, the Asturians and Gdicians thought with 
regret of the marquis de la Bomana. and (heir mountains. 
They availed themselves of the conftision« which took plaee 
after the engagement of the twenigr-eighth, to disperse^ and 
return to their homes. 

General Arrizaga had succeeded Tenegas and Eguia^ 
In the command of the armies of La Mancha add Bstrema* 
dura. Surprised on beholding himself at the head of fifty 
thousand men, delighted with hearing the loud demand of, 
his troops to be led against the French, and ' possessed of 
more bravery than experience* this general advanced as far 
as the plains of Ocana* near Aranjuez. ^oult immediately 

- fbrmed dispositions to make him repent this temerity. He 
assemUed Mortier's and Sebastiani's corps, and whatever 
troops he could dispose of at Madrid. His, arikiy did not 
exceed thirty thousand men, including four thousand horse* 
He caused the right wing of the Spaniards to be attacked: 
but the attack was completely repulsed. Proud ot this first 
success, Arrizaga assumed the offensive, and orerthrew Le- 
vaPs division, which formed the left of Souit^s lu*my. He 
committed the imprudence of crossing the hollow road^ 
which was between hi^ line and that of the French. The 
passage created some confusion in the ranks of the Spani- 
ards. A French division of fresh troops availed themselves 

of it, to attack tho Spaniards with closed ranks and the 
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bayonet. Amzaga's infantry, being foreed to give way, 
was brislily pnrsued. The French eavalry , under the eom- 
mand of Sebastiani, rushed upon the Spanish battalions, 
which, being alrendy in confusion, coulil not resist its at-- 
taeks. The Spanish cavalry, which had been stationed on 
unfavourable ground, was forced to leave the infantry to its 
fate, and took to flight. A few Spanish regiments formed 
.squares, and retreated in good order for more than a leagae; 
but being hurried away by the torrent, and favoured by the 
darkness of the night, they dispersed, and the retreat was 
converted into a complete rout* The loss of the Spani- 
ards amounted to twenty-eight thousand men» twenty-five 
thousand of whom were taken prisoners* 

As this success consolidated Joseph on his throne, h^ 
/ormed the design of subduing the rich provinces of the 
south. An expedition was prepared against Andalusia, of 
which Soult was to have the command. But the troops ex- 
pected from France not being yet arrived* the French could 
not avail themselves of the confusion prevalent among the 
Spaniards subsequent to the battle of Oeana; and the attack 
of the Sierlra Morena was postponed to the beginning of 
1810. The capitulation of Gerona, on the tenth of Decem- 
ber, 1809, ended the third campaign of the French in Spain. 
Gkrona had the advantage over Saragossa of being regu- 
larly fortified; and though it was much longer defended » 
yet no greater praise can be bestowed on the garrison, and 
on the inhabitants, than to call them worthy brethren of 
the brave defenders of the capital of Arftigon. One of the 
most glorious exploits during the siege of Gerona, which 
suri*endered only after a courageous defence of six months^ 
was the introduction of fresh provisions and ammunition 
into the place by general Blake, which service was per- 
formed with the most distinguished ability. He knew that 
the garrison vitM in want of victuals. He prepared a con- 
voy of fifteen hundred mules, under the escort of four 
thousand men, commanded by general ijarcia de Conde. 
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This eonvoy, whfch had been formed in the neighbourhood 
of Oloty waa to pass the river Ter, at Amer, find move to- 
wards Gerona, along the right bank of that river. To pro- 
tect this movement, Blake resorted to a stratagem. On the 
thirtieth of August, i809, he attacked the French with 
all his disposablci forces, in the environs of Brn^nola. Sod- 
ham*s division haviag ]been overthro wuy Saint Cyr, who com- 
manded in chief, thought that the Spanish general wanted 
to give battle, for the purpose of. liberating Gerona. He 
collected his army» and left before the place only the troops 
necessary to defend his works against the garrison. In the 
meantime, the convoy made its appearance, overthrew the*^ 
besieging troops, and entered Gerona amidst acclamations 
of joy on the part of the besieged. When Saint Cyr heard 
that the place had been provisioned afresh, he left his posi- 
tion of Brunola, and concentrated his troops, to intercept 
whatever should attempt to leave the place. But in spite 
of these dispositions, all th^t were useless in Gerona, su^h 
as the guides and mules, left it without any loss. This cir- 
cumstance, which must be attributed to the small pumber 
of troops under Saint Cyr, was proclaimed by Buonaparte 
ai a capital fault, contrary to all the rules of the art of 
war; and it was on this occasion that Saint Cyr was suc- 
ceeded in the command by marshal Augereau. 

The nineteenth of September proved a glorious day for 
the garrison of Gerona. The French marshal thought of 
i^rawing the inhabitants by a coup d' eclat; and the breach 
having been found practicable, he intended nothing less 
than to take the place by storm. He ordered false attacks 
vith ladders at several points, whilst he marched at the 
head of six thousand men, to establish himself on the breach^ 
The spirit of the first onset caused the troops, by which the 
breach was defended, to fall back; but the reserve charged 
vrith the bi^yonet, exlaiming-^^* Lang Uve Ferdinand VIIJ'^ 
The French took to flight. Having been rallied by their 
oflicers^ they thrice renewed their attacks, and every time 
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ID ▼ain.-^The breaches were repaired, and the siege was 
eoriverted into a blockade. Augereau. like all new eooi- 
mandersy had wishedto distinguish himself, that he might 
be able to acquaint Buonaparte at once witli his arrival, find 
with a victory which would induce his master to applaud 
himself for having chosen one of his most famous lieute- 
nants. 

On the twenty-ninth of Oetobert Augereau attacked 
Blake on the heights of Bi'unola. The Spaniidi general^ 
who was not strong enough to give battle^ had raised his 

* camp in the night of the twenty-eighth, to take the position 
of Santa Coloma. The object of this manceuvre was to 
cover his depot of Hifstalriek, where he was preparing a 
convoy for Gerona. He was attacked by general Souhamy 
with superior numbers^ and forced to retreat. On the 
eighth of November, Augereau despatched Pino's division 
to attadi Hostalricky and destroy the magazines. The 
town was taken, and plundered; but the fort, to which gene- 
ral Quadrado's column bad retreated, forced general Pino 
to withdraw, with whatever he had taken from the unfor- 
tunate inhabitants. - On the third and seventh of Decem- 
ber, the outworks of Gerona were carried by main force; 

. in spite of the courageous resistance of the besieged, who» 
being entirely separated from Blake's army, and having no 

.hope left of being succoured, surrendered on the tenth. 
On the eleventh, the French took possession of the town 
and forts. The garrison and the inhabitants were in abso- 
lute want of provisions. The Catalonians, however, were 
not discouraged by this reverse. Barcelona was more 
closely blockaded; and the guerillas, destined to intercept 
the communications of the enemy, increased iu numbers 
and activity. The English, on the seas, seconded, with all 
their means, the efforts of the Spaniards. Lord Colling- 
wood had dispersed a convoy, that sailed from Toulon for 
Barcelona. Its escort, consisting of three ships of the 
line, and two frigates, had been forced on shore on the 
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twenty-flfth of Oetober, except one frigate, whi<^h escaped 
into the j^mt of Marseilles. The convoy itselT, whicU Kad 
retired to the bay of Rosas, was partly destroyed and partly 
eaptured^^in the- night of the thirty-first, by a detachment ^ 
of the English fleet. 

The exploit by which Gerona was provisioned, the vie- 
tory of Talaveraythe evacuation of Galicia, the advantages 
gained by La Roniana's army against Ney*s corps, and the 
activity of the guerillas* warranted the hope (hat the third 
campaign would end in favour of the Spaniards. But planSf 
as ill contrived as badly performed, dangerous pretensions, 
and ridicalous, not to say highly blameable discontents, 
paralysed alike the zeal of the brave Spaniards, and the 
generous exertions of their powerful ally. The pride of a 
few individuals caused the precious blood, spilled' with so 
much glory for the independence of the peninsula; to have 
been shed in vain. The English nation, and the English 
government, as well as the Spanish nation, and the Spanish 
government, are innocent of the blunders, jealousies, and 
tardiness of the individuals, who abused the confidence of 
their employers, by covening their errors and animosities 
with the specious pretence of the general interest. 

Can there be any thing more ridiculous than genei*al 
Cuesta's statitig to the supreme junta, in his report of the 
seventh of August — '• that on the twenty-^ixth of Jul.v he 
despatched an officer to sir Arthur, and that in cojtiseqfnence 

hat general's orders, he resolved to mak|^«^^ retrograde 






irement from Torrijos to Talavelra?'' Wiiai- could be 
the objecl, of such an assertion? Did Cuesfk^ii^ish to insi» 
nuate that he was under sir Arthur Wellesley's command? 
His conduct on the twenty fourth, when he marched only 
with his own army to Torrijos, proves that he was free to 
move as he liked. Sir Arthur undoubtedly committed a 
great fault in not following this movement of Cuesta: but 
the latter committed a still greater one in separating him- 
self from the English army: and when he saw sir Arthur 
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determined to eomtiDoe in the position of Talatera, erery 
eonsideratioft oaglit to baVe indueed Ms aeqwiesMiice in the 
determination of fats ally. The justiee of this observation 
wa§ folly proved by the subsequent events* Sir Arthur 
Wellesley's letter of the eighth of August from Deletosn^ 
is likewise a eurious- doeument. He says therein: ** that 
he is advantageously posted to defend the passage of the 
Almaraz and the lower Tagusi'* whilst on the ninth, the 
Englltih army began its mareh to Badajoz, through Trux- 
iUo and Merida. Surely^ to leave ten leagues of a desert 
and mountainous* eountry between a river/ and the troops 
entrusted with the defence of its banks, is a new way to do* 
fend the passage of that river! 

At the time of the sanguinary battle of Oeanaf sir Ar-> 
thur Wellesley (now lord Wellington) was at Badajoz: he 
had under his command an army of about twenty- ftve thou- 
sand brave men, who anxionsly wished for battle. General 
Beresford, and the doke of Albuquerque, were sufficient to 
keep the French in cheek upon the right bank of the Ta- 
gus. . If by a rapid march, which his position allowed himt 
to conceal long enough to attain his objjeet» lord Wellington 
had ascended the Goadiana, joined Yenegas at Consuegra^ 
and attacked Joseph with eighty thousand fighting men^ 
there is no doubt but he would have gained a complete vic- 
tory; and by his subsequent movements he would have 
eompletely repaired the faults committed at the beghining 
of this oampaign. It was to a similar manceuvre that t^ 
Bomans were indebted for the victory obtained by mm 
eonsulsliviusi Salinator and Claudius Nero, over Asdru- 
bal, who was heading a numerous army, with which he in- 
tended to reinforce that of Annibal, bis brother, in the 
year of Rome 547. Claudius left his camp, which faced 
that of Annibal, took with him only the flower of his troops, 
to the number of ten thousand, and ,efiected bis junction 
with Livius. The want of means of conveyance did not 
deter him> because^ says livy: Claudtunu^ exercitug nihil 
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ftrme^ prater arma, stewm in exftiitiontm iultraU << The 
troops under Claudios bad scarcely any baggage but their 
arms.'' Asdrubai was destroyed, with his whole army* con- 
sisting of sixty thousand fighting, men, and that by thirty 
thousand Romans. But without recurring lo ancient his* 
tory for examples of that activity, by whiAi strength is in- 
creased boUi numeriealiy* and through the dismay which 
it oeeasionsy whoever peruses Buonaparte's first campaigns ' 
in Itaty, will be forced to confess that the geneA)us views 
of England, and the patirilotie intentions of the Spaniards', 
were not fulfilled. .From the month of !lugust to the 
month of December, the Eo^Ssh head quarter^ continued 
at Badajoz. The troops under Yenegas and Arrizaga 
^ere cut to pieces, whilst there was not a single Frenchman 
exposed to the English and Portuguese. It was also dur- 
ing this intervid that lord Wellington went to Cadiz, on a 
visit te his brother, the marquis of Wellesley^ who was on 
his return to England. His lordship rejoined t-he army on 
the twelfth of November. The army left Spain^ to march 
to the neighbourhood of Almeida^ and before the first of 
January, lSiO| ail the English troops had -re-entered Por- 
tugal. 

Peaee had been coneludedlietween France and Austria 
on the fourteenth of October. 1809. This ^reat events 
which by some observers is perhaps justly attributed less 
to Buonaparte's victories over the archduke Tharles, thai\ 
to the influence of his insidious policy w)th the emperor 

*^ Francis* served to discourage in Spain that class of men, 
who in all countries wait for some peremptory motive to 
determine their conduct. The party in favour of king Jo^ 
seph found itself strengthened by this indiflerence: but the 
true Spaniards were only the more confirmed in their deter- 
minalion to obtain their independence by conquest. 

The evacuation of the island of Walcheren enabled 
Franee to dispose of all her forces against Spain. Several co- 
lumns of good troops were ordered to Bayonne and Perpig- 
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nan, to complete the re^ments* und reinforce the dilR'rent 
armies. In the camp of Boulogne, and in the French ^r- 
risons. a fourth battalion had been added to the regiments 
on service in Spain* for the instruction of the conscripts 
newly levied. They were formed into provisional half bri- 
gades. of three Hkttalions each. When Buonaparte knew 
that he had nothing more to' fear on the Scheldt, he sent 
those troops to Spain: the men were incorporated with their 
respective^' regiments, and the officers, as well as the non- 
commissioned officers, returned to the difll^rent depots in 
France, to superintend the drilling of new reeruits. These 
arrangements were certainly known in England, and in 
Spain: yet no measures were taken for an effectual resist- 
ance to the exertions of the French. In the beginning of 
August* the marquis of Weliesle^ bad arrived al Cadiz, 
where he was received as a king* That nobleman, who 
had made so brilliant a figure in the East Indies, was not 
equally fortunate in Spain. He approved of all the mea- 
sures of his brother, when he should have employed ^aih 
his authority, and his fraternal attachment, to prevent his 
separation from 4he Spanish army. He acted with as much 
eircums|iection towards the Spaniards, as if he had been 
treating with the hou^e of lords, whereas he should have 
held the lan{$uage of a master in the name of his govern- 
ment, w'hich was unquestionably entitled to dictate, in order ; 
to reap someiidvantage from the inimense sacrifices made 
by Great Britain for the defence of the peninsula. But the 
noble marquis wanted firmness, or if be evinced any, it was 
merely to concur in a disastrous measure, that of marching 
the English army to the neighbourhood of Almeida, where 
its presence was perfectly useless; as this part of the fron- 
tiers of Portugal was defended by two strong places, by 
general Beresford^s division, and by La Romana's army, 
under tbe orders of the duke Delparque. The French, 
besides, bad no forces on that point but Ney's corps, which 
Was not above fourteen thousand men strong, as it had not 
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yet receiTed the reinforeements b^ wliieh it was ta be com- 
plett?d. 

^ To eonelude these obserTations on the mililary opera- 
tions of 1809. in Spain, marshal Soult must also be arraign* 
ed for an enormous fault, whieh. had the allies known how 
to avail themselves of it* would have given them a very 
decisive advantage in the third campaign. After the 
duke Delpai'que had forced the eorps of Ney. on the eigh- 
teenth of Ootober* to fall foaek to Toro and Yalladolid. the 
Spaniards were masters of the i^ovinee of Salamanca, aAd 
consequently possessed the passes of JKstremadura to the 
noi'th of tiiat provinee. Soult^s corps, of about, twelve 
thousand men, Chen under the commaBd of general Laborde^ 
was cantoned in the neighbourhood of Coria and Placentia* 
General Beresford, at the head of the . Portuguese, was 
guarding the frontiers from the right banks of the Tagust 
up towards Almeida. The duke of Albuquerque was 
posted with ten thousand Spania,rds on the left of the Tagus. 
Mortier. Victor* and Sebastiani, were manoeuvring, in the 
middle of November^ against Arrixaga, in the eiivirons of 
Toledo: and yet the Fre leh continued to occupy Estrema- 
dura, though, as it were, surrounded by eighty thousand 
men. Lord Wellington might have collected his army at 
Merida, passed the Tagus at Almarax, and taken post at Na^* 
Tiil-Moral, to cut off all communication of the French with 
their maiii army. Had they been attacked on the right by 
general Beresford, in the rear by the duke Delparque, and 
on the left by toi'd Wellington, whilst they were harassed in 
their front by the duke of Albuquerque* the loss of these 
twelve thousand men was indeed inevitable, as they would 
undoubtedly have been forced to lay down. their arms. 

This observation is not built upon vague suppositioUf 
but upon clear and precise calculations. The English army 
was only four marches distant from Naval-Moral, and the 
French could certainly have been kept in ignoranee of its 
movingf as the advanced posts on the Tagus were occupied 
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hy the doke ef Albo'querqiie. CzaiienU B«resford»'«iid thm 
duke Delp^i*qae» required eaeh only two inarches to jittaek 
the Freneh ki their retpeetive direetions, and effectually 
eoDtribute to the sueeera of the prineipal attaek under 
lord WelIi]igton> who* by this able manoBuvre, would have 
eompletfely destroyed that Very same eorpa of SouTt, whieh 
had escaped biQi six roonihs before in the north of Portu- 
gal. It is, therefore, merely to the want of union between 
the allied generals, and the abticfnee of an enterprising lea- 
der, capable of. eombining a great operation, that the 
Frenehf who were left in so hazardous a situation, at a 
distance of nearly two hundred miles from Madrid, were 
indebted for the tranquillity which they were allowed to 
enjoy in their cantonments. Had they been opposed to an 
aetiTe and enterprising adversary, they would have been so 
completely surrounded^ that not one man eould have esea- 
ped, to carry the news of this disaster to the^/Vreunale fioult. 
l%e applioation of this opi^liet to the general, who suffered 
the English army to escape, and embark at Gorunnai and 
who was redueod to abandon all his artillery on his retreat 
from Oporto, will perhaps be disallowed. But where is the 
man whose star always shone unclouded? The question wasi 
indeed^ agitated by the staff of the English army, on the 
eve of the battle of Corunna, whether a parley diould be 
demanded^ to obtain an armistiee, during which the em^ 
harkation of the troops should not be molested* The de-» 
sign was not earried into execution, because some irresolu* 
tion was perceived in the manoeuvres of the French, The 
English would, in fact, have been forced to lay down their 
arms, had Buonaparte adopted the wise precaution of has-' 
tening onwards with marshal Neyy to support marshdi 
Soult^s attacks. 

In the next book^ we shall behold marshal Soult agaia 
crowned by fortune, and agun negloeting to avail himself 
of her favours. 
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« 

The joy whieh Buonaparte fcjit* onliearing of the iiiii* 
understandlfig between lord Wellington and the Spanish 
generals, tnay eafiily be imagined; and it may be supposed 
that a elreumstaneef so prejudieial to the eause of the ^e- 
]tinsala« was partly effeeted by the agents of the eabinet of 
the Thuilleriesy stationed at the seat of the Spanish govern- 
ment. But be this as it may, when Buonaparte wa^ ke« 
quaittted with lord Wellington's return to PorttigaU hJb 
hastened to aTail himself of a retreat, which Would evident- 
ly have delivered Granada, Cordova^ Seville, and even Ca* 
dls^,itte his hands, had he been present with the arnry, or 
bad no( king Joseph's indolence prevented marshal S<ialt's 
ptmotuallty, as to fnlfiillng his master's intentions. On the 
flottth of the Ouadiana are the famous mountains, called 
Sierra Morena;:At the foot of whieh lie the plains of Anda* 
Ittsia, watered by the Guadalquiver. Buonaparte ordered , 
marshal Soult to make arrangements for crossing that Si- 
erra at the head of fifty thousand men. The Spanish fbrees^ 
in the Sierra did not exceed twenty thousand; and these 
still dismayed by their rout at Oeana. In order to dimi- 
nish the resistance, by obliging the enemy to divide US' 
forces, the French commander caused several movements to^ 
be made in the middle of January, towards the principal pas- 
ses of the Sierra, especially the tw<i extremities, with a view 
of inducing the Spaniards to weaken their eentr<!! at the 
pass, whieh is in the high road from Madrid to Cadiiz. On. 
the twentieth of January SouH made a general attack.. 
His ri^t was commanded by Victor, his centre by Jdortier,. 
and his left by Sebastiani. Tictor set out from ilJmuden,. 
for the purpose of marching to Andujar, byTorr«>.Campot 
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TiHtnueTa de la Jarra« and Montoro. Martier marched 
b.v tbe high road; while general Gazan*9 diyision was turn- 
ing, ai^ OTerthrowing the Spaniards in their inirenehments. 
The mines, intended to render the road impassable, bad 
been badly contrived,' and were scarcely of any use. Mot* 
tier halted at Carolina; ani on the twenty-first adfaneed to 
Andujar. . 

Sebastian! and Victor were equally suceessful in their 
attacks^ though they met with greater resistanee. The 
Spanish general had detached the flower of his troops t0. 
his two flanks, int order that he might not be turned. He^ 
wasf besides, persuaded that his centre was seeure from 
danger, being fortified both by nature and art. But finding 
himself deceived in his ealculations, Arrizaga retreated 
towards Granada, for the purpose of making a diversion* in 
favour of Seville and Cadiz, and of affording to these two 
important places time for preparations to avoid a surprise. 
Marshal Soult. indeed, sent the fourth corps in pursuit of 
the Spaniards towards Granada. Sebastiani attacked Ar- 
rizaga in the neighbourhood of Alcala La Real. He was 
so superior in numbers to the Spaniards, that victory was 
not long doubtful. Arrizaga took the road to Mercia, and 
Sebastiani entered Granada on the twenty-eighth. But Jo* 
seph, instead of moving his troops onwards, lost his time 
in issuing proclamations. The one which he published at 
Cordova, on the twenty- seventh, declareil — " that the issue 
of the war in Spain has never been doubtftd; that the inha- 
bitants of Cordova ought to make use of their reason, which 
will show them in the French soldiers so many friends 
ready to defend them, &c*'' It must be confessed, that 
•Toseph, though rather a sensible man, selected a very im* ' 
proper time and plaoe to inculcate his principles. How 
could he hold such language in a city, which in 180a had 
been sacked by the Frei|eh, and through which they had 
seen a body of fourteen thousand prisoners pass, at the very 
time they heard that the. same king Joseph was obliged to 
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% full speed from his capital, that he might not foU into 
the hands of' general Oastanos? On the twenty -eighth Vic- 
tor was at Carmona* and Mortier at Exija. On the thirty- 
first Joseph and Soult were at Carmona: thej had marched 
thiKy leagues in ten days* 

vf On the twenty ninth, Victor had arrired before SeyiUCf 
and summoned this place; the inhabitants of which were ref- 
soived to submit, but on favourable terms. Two deputies 
•were sent to Victor on the thirty-first of January, lliey 
demaqded that the oortes should be assembled at Seville, to 
settle the laws of the eonntry. The French general pro- 
mised them in his hand writings that they should be pr6tect- 
ed— that the past should be buried in oblivion— and that 
they should be exempt from illegal contributions. This 
promise indueeil the magistrates to open the gates of their 
city to the Freneh army. When Joseph was apprised of 
this fortunate event* he came in great haste, on the first of 
February^ to date a proclamation from the •Alcazar of 
SteilU. He also lost some time in returning thanks to the 
soldiers; but at length announced — *« as the will of the king 
of Spain, that a third pillar shall be erected between the 
pillars of Hercules, which shall make known, to the re- 
motest posterity, and to the navigators of the two worlds, 
the names of t^e^French chiefs and armies who have con- 
quered Sp^in/' Instead ^of amusing himself with inditing 
fine phrases, the duke of Albuquerque, who had hastened 
from Estremadura, judged that there was not a moment to 
be lost in measures towards the safety of Cadiz. On the 
fourth of February he threw himself into that place, with 
all the tl-oops under his command; and on the fifth the 
French reached Chidana. From the twenty-ninth or Janua- 
ry, till the third of February, the French might have en- 
tered Cadiz without any obstacle, had they marched only 
.»ix leagues a-day. Mortier's corps was more th^n sufll- 
eient to ovei*awe Seville, which was left without troops. 
The French paid dearly for this neglect of five days, as 

M 
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the delay made them lose Cadiz; and this eity being then 
the seat of goTernmpnt, it ought to have been eoDsMered 
as a foeas of patriotism, which would animate the i^esist- 
'anee of the provinees against their eonqoerors. 

Soult eame when it was too late. On the tenth of Fe- 
bruary he wrote from Chtelana to the duiie of Albo^uerqitey 
for the purpose of inducing him to admit the French troopt 
Into the isle of Leon and Cadiz. The answer of this noble- 
man was firm and energetic. As it throws some light upon, 
anterior events^ I shall quote a few extracts. 

** My lord dufc^^the unanimity of the sentiment^ whieb 
has simultaneously induced all the kingdoms and proyinees 
of Spain tp defend themseWes against an iinjust domination^ 
and to ayenge the unparalleled usurpatioq of the erowiit 
appertaining to their belored and lawful soyereign» Ferdi- 
nand YII, is sufficiently apparent* without pointing out the 
justice of the cause which I defend. Yoa may therefore 
be oouTinced that the Spaniards, in spite of the misfortunes 
of war, arising from causes no longer in existence, such as 
their inexperienee, and their not having the intimate con- 
nexion with the English natUm which exists 4U this dayf are 
firmly resolved never to lay down their arms, till they have 
obtained the just recovery of their legitimate rights. . • « 

The fortress of Cadiz has nothing to fear 

fk'om an army of one hundred thousand men. There is no 
eomparison between its present state of defenccy and the 

situation in which it was a few days ago.'// 

Consequently, and as a return for the Interest 

which your excolleney takes in the fate of the inhabitants 
of this isle, and the fortress of Cadiz, I advise you to re- 
nounce the useless sacrifice of your soldiers: knowing the 
advantages derived by my troops, not only from the nature 
of the ground, and of the positions which they occupy, but 
Iftlso from the fraternal union which animates them in exe- 
eiiting every species of 'service jointly with the English^ 
our close allies. It is also my duty to inform your excel- 
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leMTf that the illustrious British nation* not loss generous 
, than great and brave, have no intentioni as your excellency 
Insinuates, to take possession of C^df z. Their only object 
is to assist in its defence,, with all the means which they 
abundantly possess; and which the Spaniards solicit, and 

accept with gratitude The treatment of 

the prisoners will be such as it ought to be between civili- 
zed nations. We shall not follow the example set by the 
French troops, of cruelly butchering the Spaniards, as in- 
surgents. ; Finally, I cannot consent to 

a eonference ^th your excellency, under existing circum* 
stsuiees, nor till the deliverance of Spain from the presence 
of all foreign troops, and the restoration of our beloved 
Ferdinand YII, shall have enabled me to accept, with plea- 
sure, your oUiging • • • &c. &e. 

(Signed) The dnke of Mkuquerque. 

^ Isle of Leon, February 1 0th, 1810. 

To his exeellettcy the Aukeef Dalmatian* 

Thi^ language, very different from that held by Morla 
to Buonaparte, at the capitulation of Madrid, left Soult no 
hope of reducing Cadiz otherwise than by famine, orhy 
the fear of a bombardment. His troops occupied San Lu- 
car de Barrameda, at the mouth of the Guadalquiver, Ro- 
ta, Puerto de Santa Maria, Puerto Real, and Chiclana* He 
placed a strong garrison in Medina Sidonia. He had sent 
marshal Mortier into Estremadura, for the purpose of sub- 
duing that province, gaining possession of Badajoz, and 
opening a communication with the second corps, of which 
general Reynier had taken the command. The French had 
occupied Zafra on the 9th of February; and on the twelfth 
they summoned Badajos to surrender. The governor re- 
fused to open the despatches; and dismissed the bearer of 
< the flag of truce, with a declaration that in future he should 
order such couriers to be fired upon. Mortier, wh6 was 
not prepared to besiege the town, cantoned his troops be- 
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tween Lerena and Almendraleyo, establishing Iiis headH|uar' 
ters at Lossantos. as the most eentrAl point of his eanton- 
ments. The intelligence that Badajoz too had not been 
taken, caused some vexation to Soult. ^He perceived that 
he had been too sanguine, vhen, on the third of F'ebruary, 
"he thus addressed prince BerthierfromSeyille — **' To judge 
by the conduct of the inhabitants, we may consider the war 
as almost ended/' llie first idea of hostilities being ter- 
minated, had been suggested td marshal Soult by general 
Sebastiani, who in the despatch dated Granada, the twenty- 
ninth of January, assured the marshal--** that the Fren4'h 
troops conducted themselves admirably — that the inhabi- 
tants were delighted with them-— and that every one at 
Granada considered the war as at an end." Sebastiani in- 
formed Soult in the same letter, that he had found at Gra- 
nada a battalion of one thousand men, almost all Swiss, of 
general Dupont's arm.v — ^that he had promised them free 
pardon, if they would faithfully serve the emperor — ^that 
the officers had sworn to do so in writingf on their honour 
-—and that the non-commissioned officers and privates had 
taken their oath with the greatcsl enthusiasm.^ But al- 
though Sebastiani had announced that the Spaniards had 
sworn fidelity to king Joseph with the greatest alacrity, he 
yet judged it prudent, before he marched towards Malaga^ 
to place the castle of Alhambra in a state of defence, and 
to have in it a garrison of twelve hundred men. for the pur- 
pose of keeping the inhabitants of Granada in a state of 
tranquillity; 

On the fourth of February, general Milhaud marched 
to Antequera, with a strong advanced guard. On the fifthi 
he proceeded to Malaga. The ;. Spaniards were attacked, 
forced in their positions, and obliged to fall back. They 
rallied near Malaga, assumed the offi&nsive, and, in their 
turn, forced the French to retreat. Sebastiani, having ar- 
rived with a reinforcement of infantry to the assistance of 
his advanced guard, summoned the Spaniards to lay down 
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tli^ir arms. Instead of returning any answer* they rush* 
ed forward with loud shouts, assailing the French with a 
Tery brisi^ fire of artillery and musketry. The ground 
was favourable for the man(Buvres of cavalry. Sebastian! 
availed himself of it; he obliged the Spaniards to seek re- 
fuge in Malaga, which he entered in close pursuit of the 
fugitives* The firing continued for some time, in the town, 
from roofs and windows; but the arrival of the French in- 
fantry put an end to the conflict* and the inhabitants sub- 
mitted* These details show« however* that the Spaniards 
merely wanted a leader, capable of availing himself of their 
courage, and of their determination to resist the French* 
Malaga was provided with one hundred and forty-eight 
I^eces of ordnance, of all sizes* independent of twenty-three 
field .pieces* destined for the army of Catalonia. The 
store- houses were filled with ammunition. How could the 
Spanish government neglect the.pfoper measures for th< 
defence* or the evacuation* of a place so important on ae* 
count of its stores^ which* owing to the vicinity of th^ se^ 
might easily have been removed? But anarchy was carriei 
to such an extreme, that the delirious populace entrusted 
the command in chief to a Capuchin monk* who was ap- 
pointed lieutenant-generaL To have placed him at the 
head of a coippany of grenadiers might have been proper 
enough; but it was easy to foresee the result of military 
operations, conducted by such a man. Satisfied with his 
successes in Andalusia, and indulging the hope that Cadiz, 
after the first agitation had subsided* would accept his pa^ 
ternal offers, king Joseph set out for Madrid; and left (o 
marshal Soult the supreme command of the civil and mili« 
tary authorities in Andalusia. 

Buonaparte took care to circulate the most favourable 
reports concerning the occupation of the sduthem provin- 
ees of Spain, for the purpose of encouraging his troops to 
march with less reluctance, and reinforce the army of the 
peninsula* According to his statements, the south of Spun 
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combioed all the advaatages of ofdoirfes, without any of 
their ineonyenienoes. This artifiee proYed soocessful. 
There vras but little desertion from the regiments sent to 
Spain. The sixth Freneh eorps^ of whioh marshal Ney 
had resumed the eommand, itioTed onward to CiudadBo* 
drigo. On the eleventh of February, some mortars play- 
ed upon the town, and the governor was summoned to sur- 
render. Andrew de Herasti answered, like a man of ho- 
nour — «* that he should not surrender till he had been re- 
gularly attacked; and till he was reduced to the last extre-^ 
mity." Being thus deceived in his expectation* marshal 
Ney fell back* cantoned his troops between Cindad-Rodrigo 
and Salamaneai and coUeeted the means of acting with 
more eflTeet. The eighth corps, under the orders of Junot, 
was preparing to assume the offensive against Astoi^ and 
the Asturias. The seventh corps was still resting from 
the fatigues of the siege of Grerona* when, on the twenty* 
ninth of February, general 0*Donel, who had replaced 
Blake^ attacked it almost unawares in the plain of Vique. 
llie Spaniards were conquerors; but not knowing how to 
moderate their ardour, and pursuing the French too ea* 
gerly* the cavalry, which protected the retreat of the lat- 
ter^ availed themselves of a favourable ground and mo- 
lAtntf when rushing with impetuosity upon the patriots* 
ihey made the latter lose the fruit of this glorious victiry. 
O'Doners plan had been judiciously laid to raise the 
lUoekade of Hostalrick^ and destroy general Souham's di- 
vision, which was the flower of Augereau's troops. Whilst 
the Spanish general was directing the attack against this 
oolumn, he caused Besala^ on the north of Crcrona, to be 
also assailed, in order to oblige the French to divide their 
fcfrees; and a corps of six thousand miqueUts rushed upon 
the Italian division, which blockaded Hostalrick. At the 
same time^ all the intermediate posts were overthrown by 
clouds of peasauts, that flocked from all sides, to concur in 
the execution of their brave general^s plan* But the re* 
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irtet of O'Donel^B eorpgy occasioned in the erening of tho 
battle by the superiority of the French cavalry, rendered 
the advantages nagatory, which had been gained on the 
whole line. Augerean was so alarmed at the risk he had 
ran* that he sent Buonaparte the most pressing letters for 
prompt reinforcements, in order that he might not be 
obliged to evacuate the whole province of Catalonia. EKs 
master discovered the true cause of the marshal's fears. 
He supposell him attacked with a bodily illness, which de- 
pressed his spirits; and appointed marshal Macdonald to 
succeed him in the command. Augereau was still with the 
army* when the garrison of Hostalrick, labouring under an 
absolute want of provisions, evacuated the place on the 
eleventh of May 9 and opened themselves a passage througlft 
the blockading troops, sword in hand. About the same 
time, the small islands of Las-Medas, situated on the coast 
of Catalonia, opposite the mouth of the Ter, were taken on 
the part of the Spaniards, by a coup de maiiu Their oc- 
cupation was advantageous to the Spaniards, as it put a 
stop to the coasting trade, which, till then, had been se 
serviceable to the French, for the purpose of throwing pro- 
visions into Barcelona. 

The province of Arragon appeared tranquil. Suchet 
judged the opportunity favourable to obtain possession of 
Yalentia, and to communicate, by his right wing, with the 
left of 'marshal Soult, who had sent advanced parties as 
fiu" as the kingdom of Murcia. He reached the environs 
of Yalentia almost without striking a blow: but he did not 
prove more fortunatie than marshal Moncey. His pi*omi. 
ses, his menaces, and his attacks, were all rendered equal* 
ly fruitless by the ardour of the Valcntians, and the saga- 
city of general Caro. Suchet perceived that he should be 
kept a long time far from Arragon, if he obstinately per* 
sisted in his attacks upon Yalentia; he also heard that gue- 
rillas were forming in the province under his command, 
which might do much mischief, unless they were checked 
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during their infancy. Besides, general O'Donel, wbo had 
been informed of his enterprise upon Yaieutia. Iiad alreadj 
put himself in motion for the purpose of marching to the 
assistance of that place. Thcbc motives determined the 
French general to adjourn the execution of his designs, 
and draw nearer to the province of Arragon. But to keep 
his troops in activity* he laid siege to Lerida. General 
0*Donel now thought he could engage him with the prois- 
pect of success. On the twenty-third of April, he attacked 
the French, at the head of fifteen thousand Spaniards. Hie 
garrison of liCrida, to second the attack of the succouring 
army^ made a sortie, which was repulsed. HThe two armies^ 
having met, fpught with intrepidity: but victory again de- 
clared against O'Donel, in the end, owing to the superiori- 
ty of Suchet's cavalry. Lerida protracted its defence to 
the fourteenth of May, when it was obliged to capitulate. 
It contained large stores of warlike ammunition. Astorga 
bad surrendered to the eighth corps, a short time before. 
Junot had taken possession of that town on the twelfth of 
April, after a vigorous resistance. But the attack of that 
place had been badly managed. The French, without any 
necessity, lost a number of brave men, who would have 
been preserved, had the siege been conducted according to 
the rule's of fortifieation. 

Ney and Keynierbad their bead-quarters, the former at 
Salamanca, the latter at M erida. Soult continued at Se- 
ville. A kind of revolution had taken place at Cadiz. ^Fbe 
duke of Albuquerque had been dismissed, and succeeded by 
general Blake. The civil authorities forgot the signal ser- 
vice which this nobleman's great activity had rendered, 
when his corps entered the Isle of Leon, twelve hours be- 
fore it was attacked by Victor. .They forgot that it was to 
the able dispositions, and energetic measures of this noble- 
man, that they were indebted for being able to remain faith- 
ful to Ferdinand YII, as well as from being exempt from 
the contributions and vexations of every kind^ to which 
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eities are eiposed under the yoke of any enemy. What an 
execrable vice is ingratitude! This nobleman, whose zeal 
and talents -might have been so useful during the war of 
the peninsulat was. saerifieed to the eapriees of some office 
elerks, and honourably exiled, being sent as ambassador to 
the court of London. 

A dreadful storm destroyed, in the bay of Cadiz, four 
ships of the line, and about fifty merehant vessi^ls. The 
hurricane lasted from the seventh to the tenth of Mar^^h* 
From the mouth of the Guadalquiver^ to the inmost recess 
of the bay* the coast exhibited the lamentable spectacle of 
several thousand unfortunate individuals, struggling against 
the waves, on the wrecks of ships; but the sea was so heavy^ r 
that not more than six hundred could be saved. The £n- 
^glish set two ships on fire. The French batteries near the 
sea suffered also considerable injury. ^ During the months /^'^' 
of Afaveh and April » Soult adopted the system of moveable ^'i 
eolumnsy to restore tranquillity in the plains of Estremadu- 
ra, and on the mountains of Andalusia. La Romana and 
Blake displayed great talents and activity in that kind of 
warfare, which is so well adapted to troops newly raised. ^^ 
Reynier, Mortier, Latour Maubourg, and Sebastiani^ were 
more frequently eonquered, than conquerors in the different 
engagements, which took place between their detachinents 
and the Spaniards. In his letter to Berthier, dated Grana- 
da* the seventeenth of March, 1810, Soult forgets the re- 
spect, which generous enemies owe to each other, and 
unconsciously passes a high eulogium on general BlakCf 
when he says, ** general Blake, who ought rather to bi^ 
styled a marauder, has succeeded, by dint of menaces, puii«^ \ 
ishments, and conflagrations, in exciting the people of thOb%' 
mountains (the Alpujarras) to take up arms.*' How can 
a general of really superior merit.be so inconsistent as to 
publish inveotives like this? Marshal Soult ought to have 
said that the inhabitants of the Alpujarras, exasperated at 
the shameful treatment received from his moveable* eo* 
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Inmos, eagerly flocked to the standard of general Blakef 
in order that they might, under his gaidaneet be freed from 
their oppressors, and avenged. 

According to Sebattiani's and Sonlt*s brilliant reports^ 
in the months of January and February, Andalusia must 
have been considered to have enjoyed as perfect tranquillity 
as any proyinee of France. It must have been painful to 
marshal Soult, when he recoTcred from such a delightful 
dream, and published, two months after, the most alarming 
details. In his letter to Berthier, dated Granada, the 
•CYcnteenth of March, he obseryes, that ** It will be diffi- 
cult in future to guard against the intrigues of the English 
agents, so long as the eamp of Saint Roch is not occupied^ 
and the lines are not re-established. His catholic majesty 
would for the moment have ordered general Depolas's divi- 
sion thither, were not that division necesBarily employed in 
keeping the communication open from the Sierra Morena 
to Oranada and Seville, and holding in check the numerous 
inhabitants of the kingdoms of Jaen and Cordova, now in- 
fested by thousands of disbanded soldiers and smugglers^ 
yhom it has not yet been possible to seize^ and who daily 
commit robberies to a great extent. The number of these 
dispersed soldiers and smugglers is rated at above thirty 
thousmndJ*^ After this avowal, which is not obscure, 
Soult states that Blake, who had at first gained some ad- 
vantages over the French troops, was attacked and defeat- 
ed by general Sebastiani; and that in Estremadura, Mortier 
had dispersed some troops of insurgents, collected by the 
marquis de la Romana, at Xeres de los Cavelleros, and at 
lierena. All these details evidently show that the French, 
being obliged to guard so great an ettent of country, would 
have been easily forced to evacuate Andalusia fl» second 
time, had the English army, instead of being buried in the 
mountains of Portugal, manceuvred in the north of Anda- 
lusia, on the right shore of the Guadalquivert between Cor- 
dova and Belalazar. 
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Fort Matagorda was attacked on the elerenth of Aprils 
and the English^ by whom it was defe^ded» were obliged to 
evaettate it on tlie twenty-third* The superiority of the 
Freneh artillery had made it a heap of ruins, when the 
resolution to abandon it was taken. By th^ possession of 
this post, the Freneh were enabled to bombard Cadiz, the ' 
distanee from the fort to the eentral parts of the town being 
nearly equal to the reaeh of mortars of twelve inehes, and 
thirty^six ponnders, pointed at an angle of from thirty to 
forty-three degrees. The capture of this fort occasioned 
the liberation of about fifteen hundred French prisoners, 
six hundred of whom were officers* During the night of 
'the fifteenth to the sixteenth of May, the sloop Castile cut 
her cables, and ran ashore to the northwest of Matagorda* 
The prisoners had orerpowered the Spanish crew, and the 
French mariners, detained in t)ie sloop, had directed the 
manceuvre. In spite of the brisk fire kept up by the Spa* 
niardei from the land batteries, and from the gun-bo4ts, the 
French were almost all landed, owing to the eagerness wiih 
which they were assisted by their countrymen. When the 
sloop was burnt, there remained only a few sick, whose lives 
were despaired of. This event may be considered as the 
conclusion of the fourth campaign in the south of Spain; 
that in the north terminated by the capture of Mequinenza. 
This fortress is situated on a very steep rock, at the 
confluence of the Ebro and the Segre. General Suchet 
began to invest it on the twentieth of May. The trenches 
were opened in the night of the second, to the third of 
June. The garrison at first made a courageous defence; 
but, overpowered by the French artillery, and no doubt 
astonished at the rapidity of the progress made by the be- 
siegers Rewards the body of the place, a capitulation was 
on the eighth agreed upon. Its strength amounted to one 
thousand four hundred men. The defence, by no means ade- 
quate to the difficulty of the ground, was generally judged 
unworthy of the firmness which distinguishes the Spanish 
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eharactel*. Mequinens^a is justly styled tlie key of the 
Ebro. Although the artillery had llred ten thousand ballSf 
a Tastquantity of ammunition, and three months proyi«ion 
for two thousand men, were, nevertheless, found in the 
place* It was on this account that the French general 
spoke with (he utmost contempt of the garrison, in his oft- 
eial reports and went so far as to add, « that he granted 
them t^e honour of defiling before the French troops, mere* 
ly out of the regard which be felt for the valour of the 
Spanish artillery/* 

^ The French opened the fifth campaign with the siege 
of Ciudad-Rodrigo. In order to bear the imperial eagles 
triumphantly to Lisbon, Buonaparte colleeted a formidable 
army« under the command of marshal Massena, known by 
the denomination of prince of Essling, no very flattering 
title, since it recalls a disaster. This general had under 
his orders, Ney, duke of Elchingen, Junot,duke of Abraa- 
tesv and general Reynicr. The army amounted to seventy 
thousand fighting men. Lord Wellington had but fifty thou- 
sand, half of whom were Portuguese. General Hill's di- 
vision, which formed a corps of observation on the move- 
ments of general Reynier, was a part of this army. Had 
the allied troops been inured to war, like the French, the 
balance would have been nearly equal, on account of- the 
two strong places in front of the Anglo-Portuguese army* 
But the very reverse was the case. The Portuguese were 
new levies, and the conquest of Andalusia, combined with 
Massena's great reputation, had spread through the army 
that kind of stupor, which enfeebles courage, and frequent- 
ly paralyses the dispositions of the ablest chief. These 4i^ 
Acuities did not escape lord Wellington's consideration; 
and in order to overcome them, he determined to a^t on the 
defensive, unless the advantages of the ground, and the 
faults of the French general, should aflbrd him some op* 
portunity of making an attack with a prospect of suecess. 
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Massetia* irho« hitherto had been go fbrtunate, and who 
was proud of a eoBfimand far superior to any with which he 
had been previously entrusted^ thought that^ after having 
taken Cindad-RodrigOt and Almeida, his mareh to Lisbon 
would be a mere series of victories. He hastened to have 
Cindad-Rctdrigo invested. The trenches were opened in 
the night, of the fifteenth to the sixteenth of June> 1808. 
Ney, who commanded the sixth corps« was ordered to con- 
duet the operations of the siege; and Junot, at the head of 
an army of observation of twenty thousand men, posted 
himself on the left bank of the Agueda* to^liold lord Wei* 
lington in checks whose advanced- guard was at Carpio, his 
main sarny being in the neighbonrhood of Almeida. On the 
twenty-fifth of Juncy the French began to cannonade the 
place. The besieged returned the fire with success, and 
disabled many pieces of ordnance belonging to the besie- 
gers. On the twenty-eighth* Massena summoned the go- 
Ternor to surrender. The latter refused to capitulate, as 
the place was still capable of being defended. The works 
were continued under the fire of a superior artillery. On 
the ninth in the moriiing) the French made use of their 
battering guns with very great effect. On the tenth the 
breach was found practicable. Every thing was ready for 
the assault, when the governor, convinced that a longer re- 
sistance was impossible* hoisted the white flag. This fine 
defence, during twenty-five days, with open trenches, re- 
dounds much to the honour of Don Andrew de Herasti, 
and jthe 'inhabitants of /Ciudad-Rodrigo, who, though expo-, 
sed to a sanguinary ly>mbardment, encouraged the garrison, 
joyfully sharing their fatigues and perils. A numerous ar- 
tillery, a great quantity of ammunition, and rich stores of 
all kinds, were found in the place. The garrison consisted . 
of six thousand men. 

Although superior in number to lord Wellington, yet, 
anxious not to endanger his ancient gloryi Massena halted 
in the neighbourhood of Ciudad Bodrigo, until Beynier^ 
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vho eommanded the teeond corps, had recroised the Taga8# 
for the purpose of marching to Cattello Braneo* and threa- 
tening the right flank of the allied army. The English 
commander had foreseen this movement, and general UiU 
was ordered to cover that point, the preservation of which 
was essential to the complete execution of lord Wellington's 
p)an« On the twenty-fourth of July, marshal Ney , sup- 
ported by Jnnoty attacked the English advaneedguard, 
commanded by general Crawfurd. But the numbers were 
far from equal; the French being four times as many. 
Crawfiird caused fort Coaeeptioa to be blown up, and re- 
treated in excellent order to the river Coa, by the road of 
Alverea. He defended the bridge till night. The French, 
surprised at such a resistanee, ceased their attacks. They 
had been foiled in die design of carrying off this advanced- 
guard. General Crawfurd, not wishing, on his part, to be 
again exposed to such a disproportionate attack,^ availed 
himself of the night, drew, nearer to the English army, and 
took a position at Carwalhal. His loss in killed, wounded, 
and prisoners, amounted only to four hundred men, though 
he had been fighting with great obstinacy. After this tri- 
fling advantage, Massena ordered Almeida to be invested. 
The trenches were opened on the fifteenth of August. 
Two thousand labourers were employed in digging the first 
parallel: it was not finished before the nineteeth, owing to 
the diflSieulties of the ground. They were obliged to hol- 
low the rocks by means of mines. On the twenty-fifth the 
batteries were completed. On the twenty-sixth the be- 
siegers opened their fire, with above sixty pieces of ord- 
nance or mortars* Towards evening, a bomb fell in the 
front upon an ammunition-wagon, which was loadiffg at 
the door of the principal magazine. The explosion of this 
wagon set fire to above a hundred thousand quintals of 
powder, which caused a shpck equal to the eruption of a 
volcano* Many houses were thrown down, and the cathe- 
dral was destroyed. On the twenty-seventh, Massena 
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ceased the firing from his batteries, and despatched one of 
his aid'de-eamps to summon eolonel Cox. That the gar- 
rison^ consisting entirely of Portuguese^ troopsy might in- 
fluenee, or aeeelerate» by their clamours, the determination 
of the governor^ who thought he should still be able4o de- 
fend himself in spite of the fatal accident by which the 
magazine had been blown up, the French caused the mar* 
quis d'AIorna, an aneient Portuguese general* who was then 
with Massena* to approach the ramparts* in order to con- 
eiliate the troops and inhabitants. But this stratagem had 
not immediately the expected effect. The gOYcnior refu- 
sed the proffered terms. Massena then ordered all bis bat- 
teries ttf renew their firc^ and eolonel Cox* supposing that 
oircumstances would not allow lord Wellington to come to 
bis succour* and seeing himself badly see'onded by the gar- " 
risen 9 whose fidelity had been shaken by/ the promises of 
the marquis d'Alorna* consented at length to surrender 
the town.' The five thousand men^ who still composed the 
garrison* were dismissed to their homes. Massena enlist- 
ed about twelve hundred of them as pioneets* in order to 
fill the trenches of Almeida^ and to repair the high roads. 

Lord Wellington has been much censured for having 
suffered Ciudad-Rodrigo and Almeida to be taken* without 
availing himself of the diminution caused in the French 
army by the besieging troops. But Massena employed only 
ten thousand men on each of these sieges; consequently he 
had forty thousand left to place in battle arrays six thou- 
sand of whom were cavalry. As lord Wellington could 
not be joined by general Hill's division of fifteen thousand 
English and Portuguese* detached to observe general Rey- 
nier's army of twenty thousand French* his lordship had 
only thirty-five thousand fighting men* with whom he could 
attack Massena* who* having the choice of the field of bat- 
tle, would not, have neglected to increase his superiority by 
entrenchments. Had the English general given battle in 
that sitaationi the allied army would have been destroyed^ 
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and Portugal would have beeome a French proviDee* His 
lordship has also been blamed for not haring prevented the 
junetion of the arm j of Portugal, by inarching against 
Nej« who oecttpted Mamanca. This observation was ad- 
▼an^eed with great confidence by many of those, who never 
studied the art of war bat in their closets. The plan.of 
the French had been very ably formed, in order to draw 
the English army to the Tormes; and there, by compkitiAg 
its destruction, add one more to the list of the disgraceful 
and lamentable scenes of Marengo, Jena, and Friedland. 
Lord Wellington easily discovered the snare laid for bim. 
Itie instant he left his position to attack marshal Ney, the 
latter would have fallen back to Talladolid, whilst general 
Beynier, who was at Alcantara, and general Junot, who 
was at Zamora, would have hastened^ by forced marches, 
to seize his line of operations bejtween Ciudad-Bodrigo and 
Almeida. The allied army occasioned, by its presence, a 
delay of fifteen days in the surrender of Ciudad fiodrigo; 
and the same would have been gained for Almeida, had it 
not been for the fatal event of the powder magazine. 
These delays, the result of the English commander^s com- 
binations, gave the Portuguese the necessary time for de- 
stroying, or Ij^urying in the ground, whatever might be ser- 
viceable to the Freni&h^ and enabled the allied army to re- 
ceive reinforcements; with which lot*d WeUington most 
completely exculpated himself from the absurd accusations 
of his envious censurers. 

After the surrender of Almeida, the allied army had 
posted itself in the valley of the Mondego, on the road to 
Lisbon. Reynier and Hill had drawn nearer to their re- 
spective corps. Lord Wellington had, as it were, placed 
himself on the watch, to observe his adversary's move- 
ments, and avail himself of the errors which the fiery tem- 
per of Massena led him to expect. The latter put his 
troops in motion on the sixteenth of September, as if he 
had intended to fioUow the allied army on the left of the 
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Mondego; but being arriTed at Toraies, he marched on the 
right to Yizeu. On the twenty-first, he pushed his ad* 
Taiiced guard as far as Saint Cambadao. On the twentj- 
fiftb, Ney and Reynier erossed the river Criz, on the road 
to Coimbra, which passes through the Sierra de Busacoy 
a ehain of lofty mountains on the right bank of the Mon- 
dego. Lord Wellington, who had a perfect knowledge of 
the country, determined to avail nimself of the advantages 
offered by the strong position of Busaco, where the French ' 
artillery and cavalry could be of no serviee whatever. He 
therefore rapidly marched to the left, with his whole army» 
^rhich he posted on the heights, its right resting on the 
!Mondego« and its left on the northern extremity of the 
Sierra, near Mealhada. Tliis movement was as quic'kly per- 
formed as It had been ably coqceived. It was begun on the 
twenty-sixth, at two o'clock in the morning, and at noon 
the whole allied army was in battle array* No troops re- 
mained on the left bank of tlicMondego, but a body of Por- 
tuguese, for the purpose of guarding the road to Lid^oh)' 
""■^wid covering the right of the armjv-,"* '- ' ' i^ *^ 

Lord Wellington had scarcely^take»^h|s..M|kidn,*when 
Hiassena appeared with hi¥^ whole army. -AiliMsk firing 
eommenced on the whole line between the riflemen. The 
French general employed the I'bmainder of the day in re- 
eonnoitering the position of the allies. He no doubt sup- 
posed the sight of his three corps would intimidate lord 
Wellington, and that Busaeo would be evacuated, without 
•oming to a general engagement, but he was deceived in 
his supposition. On the twenty seventh, he ordei*ed Rey- 
nier to attack the right of the allies, and sent Ney against 
their left General Junot, with his corps, and the whole 
Jp'rench cavalry, which the nature of the ground, so ably 
chosen by lord Wellington, rendered perfectly unavailable, 
were left as a reserve. The French were repulsed in all 
their attempts. General Picton charged, with the bayo- 
nety a column that had succeeded in reaching the top, and 

o 
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foreed it to retreat in the iitnio»t eonfiisioii» While the 
allied army was gaining a eomplete victory on its rightf 
the leftf under the turders of general Cravfurd* was equal* 
ly sueeessful against marshal Ney's eorps. It was hi this 
attack that general Simon w^s taken a pri8oaer» with about 
three hundred men of the eoIttiiin» which he had boldl} led 
up to the top of the Sierra. The loss of the French, in 
killed and wounded, amounted to between four and five 
thousand, whilst that of the allies did not exceed one thon-^ 
sand men hors de combat. 

The French must have been so much the more amazed 
at this vigorous resistance, as hidf of the allied army con- 
sisted of raw Portuguese troops, little accustomed to fire* 
But, animated by the example of the English, they per- 
formed prodigies of valour against the famous conquerors 
of Austerlitz and Wagram. Their behaviour destroyed 
Massena's hopes of carrying the position of the English 
by main force. He therefore resolved to turn them by 
their left In the night, from the twenty- seventh to the 
tw^nty-eighth^ he began his march, to reach the road from 
C^^orto to Coimlnra, by Sardao. This post, of which the 
English general knew the importance, was to have been 
occupied by colonel Trant, and in that case the French 
would have been in a very critical situation. But the 
colonel cQuld not reach it before the twenty-eighth, at 
night, when he fouud the French in possession of the de* 
files. Lord HffeUington, informed of this circumstance, did 
not judge his position any longer capable of being main- 
tained. He therefore recrossed the MondegOf that he 
might be enabled either to fight or to retreat, at his choice^ 
without endangei'ing his line of operations. His lordship 
stated the motives of his conduct to the earl of Liver- 
pool, by observing, that although the unfortunate delay, in 
the arrival of colonel Trant at Sardao, made hifu appre- 
hensive of not accomplishing the object, which be had ia 
view on crossing the MondegOf and occupying the Sierra 
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de BosAeo« lie still did not regret that he had done 6o, as 
^ this movemeat had aflS^rded him a faTourable opportunity 
of showing the enemy what kind of troops his army was 
eomposed of. It had, for the first time» brought the Por- 
tuguese levies ip eontaet with the enemy in a fayourable 
situation; and proved that the pains^ taken with them* had 
not been thrown away; and that they were worthy to fight 
in the same ranks with the English, for the interesting 
•anse^ of the sueeess of whieh these very troops gave the 
most eonfident hope. 

Jfassena» on being master of the high road\ of Oporto 
ardently wished to obtain revenge for the eheek of the 
twenty-seventh* In this expeetation, he was advancing 
with his whole army» whieh was still sixty thousand strongf 
ineluding ten thousand excellent eavalry. But lord Wel- 
lington did not judge the environs of Coimbra proper to 
^stop Matsena's progress, and give him battle. He deter- 
mined on drawing nearer to his reinforcements, and fight- 
ing only under advantages, which a good general ought 
not to neglect whta the destiny of empires is at stakes By 
moving to Torres-Yedras he obtained a strong position, an 
increase of troops, and the certainty of an honourable re* 
treaty if the fate of arms should prove adverse. Fortune 
indeed seldom refuses to crown so muett' si^eity. 

. Massena^s advanced-guard entered Coimbra on the first 
. af October. An engagement with the English rear-guard 
took place on the banks of the Mondego. The allies dis- 
puted the ground inch by inch, and at night they .rejoined' 
the main army on the road to Pombal. On the tenth, all 
the troops were stationed in the lines of Torres-Yedras^ 
their right wing close to Alhandra, near the Tagus, and thfi 
left on the sea, near the mouth of the Sizandra. Duri^ 
the whole retreat, the French did not attempt any mo^- 
ment, that conM cause the least uneasiness. "On the fifth 
their light cavalry, wishing to come up widi the rear-guard 
0t the aHies, was attacked by sir StapLeton Cotton. This 
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skirmish* vhioh took plaee near Leyria* terminated inr fa* 
Tonr of the English. On the twelfth t^erTreneh re-ap- 
peared in great numbers on the heigbti near Alenqner. 
They had sntfered much from the rains^ which fell abun* 
dautly for several days.' Maiiena was astonished to find 
the position of Torres- Yedras still stronger than that of 
Busaco. It was provided at all points with redoubts* eon- 
structed with much eare, and ably contrived to batter in 
front and in flank the columns* which might attempt to 
force the lines, I^enouncing* therefore, every project of 
attack, Massena determined to blockade the allies, hoping 
that hunger would oblige them to leave their lines^ and 
give him battle. He stationed the left of his army at 
Tilla- Franca, hh centre at Alenquer, and his right to- 
wards Otta. 

. The French general evidently showed it was to Buona- 
parte that he was indebted for his military glory. Indeedf 
ever since be left Almeida* he displayed neither boldness 
nor foresight. Without adverting to the faults, ^hich he 
eomfuitted in the attack of BusacOf be must be blamed for 
advancing towards Lisbon, without having first gained a 
decisive advantage over the allies, in a position where he 
might have availed himself of his fine cavalry, and of the 
ability in manoeuvring for which his troops were distin- 
guished. When he, saw (hat lord Wellington refused to 
fight at Pombal, he should have pushed only his advanced- 
guard to Lejgria. He might have quartered half of his 
army between that town and Mondego. and stationed the 
l*emainder between Coimbra and Oporto. Me might have 
selected a field of battle, where lord Wellington would 
have been obliged to fight him, for the purpose of freeing 
Portugal from the vexations of his foraging men, whom be 
might then have sent to great distances, in all directions. 
In that case he would not have had to upbraid himself with 
the most unparalleled neglect, that of having exposed to 
the vengeance of the Portuguese^ about three thousand 
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Freaeliineii, ifronacled* in the battle of Basaoo* vho had 
been left unprotected in the hospitals of Coimbray which 
eolonel Trant oeeapied on the seventh of October. And 
what renders his inarch to Lisbon still more inexcnsable, 
isy Ihat there were in the French army a number of "well- 
informed officers* who warned him that the heights, which 
cover the capital of Portugal, are exceedingly steep and 
lofty. Junot alone, who was rather a brave grenadier than 
a tflever general^ told Massena that he would be answera- r<^ 
Ue for hid success; and in order to determine the marshal on 
udvancing^ ho no doubt made use of a most fiersuasive ar» 
gument-^tfte pleasures and wealth of Lishon. 

The lines of Torres- Vedras may certainly be taken by 
an able general: but they actually proved impregnable t<^ 
the commander who had suffered himself to be so complete- 
Ij beaten at Busaco. The dignities of a prince and a mar- 
shal do not emistitute a general of the first rank. No in- 
dividual is fit to head an army, but he whom nature has 
endowed with comprehensive genius, and immoveable cool- 
iie^Sy both matured by experience. Without these two 
eminent qualities* the most enterprising officer becomes at 
once the weakest man of his army* because he wants /that 
intrepidity of mind, which braves dangers, whenever ge- 
nius discover the means of overcoming them* Marshal 
Soult«at the head of Massena's army, would^ have carried 
the position of Busaco, and forced the lines of Torres-Ve- 
dras; because he unquestionably was the ablelt general of 
the army sent to Spain. The allies, besides, would not 
have been strong enough to resist the French, if the latter 
had been commanded by a commander possessed of talents 
as eminent for the offensive, as those of lord Wellington for 
the defensive. His lordship, therefore, must be considered ' 
as having conquered Massena by himself, and not by means 
of his army; which was at that time inferior to the French, 
both in point of numbers and experience. Bvery obstacle, 
that could be thrown in the way of the French, had been 
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Adopted* Orders were pren to destroy the ineMis of sab- 
sistence» or to withdraw them from the grasp of the French 
marauders* by burying them under ground, or carrying 
them to the mountains: and had these orders of the En- 
glish general been punetually obeyed. Massena would haTo 
been obliged to leave the kingdom of Portugal eight days 
after his arrival at Aleaquer* But these dispositions, 
dreadful in appearance, yet of imperious necessity for the 
sueeess of the generals plan, were neglected by the inha- 
bitants of the valleys of the Tagus, and the Zesere. The 
French^ on hearing that there were prorisions at Thomarf 
detached a body of six thousand men in that direction, to 
procure fresh supplies for their tooops, which in a few days 
had exhausted the oooniry they occupied* 

Every day the allied army assumed a more imposing 
attitude, both from the reinforcements which it received^ 
and from the improved state of the lines, the left of which 
baring appeared rather weak, lord Wellington established 
a second line, with its right on the Tagas, and the left at 
Erinira, through Bucellas and Mafra. An intrenched eamp 
had been prepared* to serve as a retreat to the allied army, 
and cover its embarkation* if it were fbrced to quit its lines: 
it had been chosen opposite fort Saint Julian, near the month 
of the Tagus, at the distance of two leagues from Lisbon. 
But these precautions proved unnecessary. On the four- 
teenth of November, Massena left his position during the 
night, and took the road to Santarem, with the view of ap- 
proaching nearer to the country whence he drew his 
supplies. He might then have been successfully attacked 
by the allied army, which* independent of the troops that 
had arrived from England, had been reinforced on the nine- 
teenth of October, by the coi*ps of La Bomana^ consisting 
of about ten thousand men, whilst the French army had 
been weakened by the detachments charged with providing 
for its subsistence, as well as sickness^ occasioned by bad 
food, and the rainy season* Lord Wellington immediately 
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determiMd M pursuing BfauweMi. On the eighteenth he 
arrived at C|irtaxo. On the nineteenth he mnde arrange* 
inents to attack Santarem* whu^ret aeeording to the reports 
he had reeeived, there was bat a rear-goard lefiU After 
having well reeonnoitred.that poulion* his lordship judged 
it safe ugainst a eaup ie maiiu The same motive^ besides^ 
vrhieh had foreed the Freneh to leave Alenquer, soon obliged 
them to eontinue their retreat, in order to be more in the 
▼ieinity of magazines. Masswa had remained in person 
at Santarem with the flower of his infantry: and the same 
general who for the spaee of one monOi had appeared te 
ehdUenge the allies, hastened to strengthen himself by fel- 
ling trees and forming intrenehments. Was he then no lon- 
ger the same Mass^ui, who, a fortnight before, wanted to 
plant Buonaparte's eagles on the ramparts of Lisbon? Time 
will make the eaase of this singnlar metamorphosis known; 
fbr at Bantarem he might easily have eoUected his whole 
Army, to erush, onee for all, those very same English, who^ 
in his opinion, << would not light but when they were post- 
ed on inaeeessihleroeks, oreoneealed behind intrenehments, 
eovered with artillery, and impregnable/' The ninth eorps 
was at the same time leaving Sabugal, for Castello-Braneo 
and.Ponhese* His advaneed-guard, under the eommand of 
general Oardonne, reaehed Mogon, near Abrantes, almost 
without fighting. The garrison of the latter plaee would 
have been suffieient to destroy this eolumn of four thousand 
men, as genend Drouet did not support it in time; and Mas- 
•ena, who must have been acquainted with its approach, 
ftegleeted to send a strong body for the purpose of meeting 
it. General Gardonne's prudence partly repaired these 
Iduttders: he fell back in tolerable order to Penamaeor^ 
which heTeached on the twenty-ninth of November, after 
liaving overthrown whatever opposed his passage* General 
.Drouet then determined to join the army of Portugal by 
Celorieo, and Ponte dl Marcella« Gardonne again com* 
manded Massena's advanced-guard, which formed its juno* 
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tien widi the main Freneli amy in the neighbonrh^lod of 
Leyria, on the twenty-sixth of Deeember. But in spite of 
this reinforcement, which raised the numbers of his army 
to seventy thousand men under al-ms, Massena dared not 
give battle to lord Wellington, who had been bidding him 
defianeo for above a month-^*-a just return for the insolent 
language which Massena had used in front of the lines at 
Torres-Vedras. 

The inconvenience of keeping an army coUeeted in so rude 
a season, had induced the English general to assign canton- 
ments to his troops, on both banks of the Tagus. lliose 
under the orders of generals Hill, Fane, and Erskine, were 
stationed on the left bank; the remainder of the army was 
distributed on the right, in the following manner: generals 
sir Brent Spencer and Cameron at Cartaxo, where lord 
WeHingtoa had his head-quarters: general Crawford be- 
tween Cartaxo and Santarem, observing the advanced posts 
of the French; general Picton at Torres-Yedras; general 
Campbell at Alenquer; general Cole at Azambujo; general 
Leith at Alcrentre; and the rest of the army within the 
lines* llie French army occupied the rich country between 
Santarem and the Zizere; the ninth corps was cantoned in 
the neighbourhood of Leyria, where general Drouet had 
his head-quarters. The fortifications of Santarem were 
considerably increased: a bridge was thrown over the Ze- 
zero, with intrenehments on both its banks, no doubt to 
open a communication with Spain by Castello-Branco. 
Such was the position of the French and English armies 
towards the latter part of 18iO, Although the idlies had 
lost two fortified towns, and evacuated an immense .extent 
of country, ihey yet cannot be denied to have had the ad- 
vantage over the French in this campaign. They twice 
forced the latter to retrograde, first at Busaco, and after- 
wards at Torres-Vedras. In short, the French could not 
force them *Ho seek a refuge on the ocean," as had been 
Buonaparte's solemn promise to the people of France. 
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This eir^umstance unquestionaMy evinces the saperiority 
of the English eomraander over the French general, hi- 
therto so well known by .the brilliant appellation of' (he /a- 
vourite ehili of victory* Though considered as his pupiU 
marshal Soultyet continued to display^ more Ability than 
his ancient master. 

This general was informed that an expedition was pre- 
paring to alarm the coast near Malaga. I^ acquainted , 
general Sebastiani with this i^ormatien, ordering him, at 
the same time, to be in readiness, for the purpose of reptils- 
iog the meditated attack by the allien. On the fourteenth 
of October, a body of three thousand troops, under the 
command of lord Blaney, was landed near Freangirola, at 
the distance of four leagues from Malaga. The object of 
this expedition was to seize the fort, which was. defended, 
by only one hundred and sixty men. . As soon as he had 
gained this post, lord Blaney would have provided it with a 
garrison, that the French migfit be induced to attack it 
with troops drawn for that purpose from Malaga. The 
expedition was to re-embark under the cover of the^fort, 
and. in coneert with other troops sent from Gibraltar, they 
i^ere to have taken Malaga by a eouf de maifi, destroyed its 
fortifications, and captured the privateers and richly laden 
vessels which were in the port. The plan had been badly 
eombined, and experienced a complete failure. The dis* 
tance from Malaga to Freangirola was not sufficiently great 
to accomplish the main object, bad lord Blaney' even sue- 
eeeded in obtaining possession of the forir/^ T|ie governor, 
who perceived that the assailants were unpFSvided Urith the 
Hieans of taking it by storm, refused to deceive the officer 
who. was sent to him for a parley by lord Blaney. During 
the night a battery was mounted with some guns, landed 
from the vessels. But thcfire of this battery, and of the 
sQuadron, did not intimidate the governor, who expected to 
be speedily assisted. On the fifteenth, general Sebastiani 
approached, at the head of a body of troops superior to the 
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ttlliM, i»ho w«re oMiged to re-eiakirk with ^gnrni Imi. 
Lord Islaney wii», tVMing tbe prisoners. It is aslonidiiB|; 
that his lordship ^lid, not avail himself of the night aflfr tho 
landing, to give uj^itho eapture of the fort« netnm on board, 
and thus avoid al^ponfliet with an enemy greatly snperior 
in numbers. y 

€»eneral Godnot had several enoounters with detaeh- 
events from |i|||M$ artny of Af nreia, tinder the orders of gene* 
a?al Blake* 'Pheliiieeess was various, so long as tbe Spa-< 
niards eonfined themselves to tbe warfare of partisans; 
bat they were defeated whenever an attempt was made bf^ 
4hem to take any fixed position; ao that the Freneh eontinai* 
ed in possession of the tHHmdaries of And^ nsia. At Cadis 
noyany eourageous sorties were attemptisd dariag the siege: 
they were rendered abortive by superior numbers, and by 
means of tbe French redoubts* Even in the beginning of 
Oetober, the Frenefa batteries were already mounted with 
above three hundred heavy gnus* Troeaderaf Puertorealp 
and Chielana, were fortified with eare. Marshal SouU 
presided over all these works: he wished to make amends^ 
by great anaU for the fault he had committed of not march- 
ing rapidly enough to Cadiz. He hoped to overawe the 
garrisonliy bombs, which mortars of a new invention (d«t 
mortiers eur semilk) lancb to a distance of one thousand 
nine hundred fathoms. He had missed Uie opportunity of 
gaining without a blow the richest, and, next to Gibraltar^ 
tbe strongest town of Spain. The patriotism of tbe Spa* 
^niardSf and tbe ability of tbe English, were destined, hoW^ ^ 
ever, to paralyse all the marshal's efforts. Cadiz was 
never to become otherwise than sutrjeet to Ferdinand Til. 
Though very busy before this place, marshal Souk was, at 
tbe same time, endeavouring to subdue the insurgents of the 
county of Niebla, and the Sierra Moreno. He prerided 
over the administration of Andalusia, to secure the pay 
and sttbststenee of ifty thousand men, the amonnt ^ bm . 
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f» MelifsiTe of the eorps of Mortier, whith lie liad da* 
teebedtoEatPdinftibira. . •'^' 

llie eampaigD ended with the coBq[i{epl*^^']^^ji^8& 
Before be laid siege to ikis |^aee• general -Saelietwflft re* 
jpeatedty oUiged to engiige general Viilaea^H^ «^ B%bad 
flflso thedlffiitttities of the gronnd to OTeroome: that be^*qj%ht 
bring up his artillery. Some advantages haing pre^rioififtlj 
beea gained on tl« twelfth aAd thirteenth of ;Np?ember« |gr 
Snchety over Yillaeanipa; on the twenty-sixth bj MiisitfMfy 
.ikvert^e ValenliaM^ who lost two thousand five handrild 
prisoners; and on Ae twenty ninth of the. ja&e jlf»tUf^ iff 
Hab^, over 0*Donel; the army, destined to lay. m^f- 5^ 
Tortosat kft Xerta on the fifteenth of Ql^ember. 0p^J^ 
evening of the Mime day» the plaee was eompletelyt inwa^fk. . 
In the night, from the twentieth to the^.twent^^jjbftty.'^^lj^^: 
ireaehes were opened without niueh loss. The Kboar&fa 
were favoured by a hurricaney ^hieh prevent :lh.e£esieg* 
ed from diseovering the point of attaek: and (pjifs^tkd never 
before been seen in any siege) the covered w^ wal^ finish* 
mi previoas to the batteries, which were destined to silene« 
the tire of the besieged. \ 

Thi* eireumstanee leaves no doubt respecting the fee- 
bleness of the defence opposed by the garrison. On the 
twenty i^thf at break 4f day, the Fr^ieh opened their 
katteries. . On the thirtieth, they carried .the tete de pontp, 
•a the riglH bank of the £bro;and on th€^l|HiPtjyi|*s^,*'they 
oeased the attaek, being ap longer fired updti liy the besiege 
ed. On the first of January* 1811, the governor hoisted 
the white flag. He sent the plan of a capitulation. Which 
was not accepted; fuid refused that proposed by general 
Suehet. The besiegers then renewed their fire. Two^ 
breaches were judged praetieable. 'The troops solicited to 
be led to the assault; and the general was about to consentf 
when the governor sent another deputation^ tbix)ugh which 
be submitted to the eonditioos ]»r^osed. The troops of 
the garrison were seat prisoners ol* war to Sara^^ossa. They 
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amounted to seven or eight thousand men. One hundred 
and seventy- seven pieces of ordnaneOf besides proYiSions of 
all kinds^ were found in the piaee. 

Ijk vain does the French general layish great praises oa 
the defenee of Tortosa, in order that he may impart more 
importanee to his eonquest.— «Had he not published hit 
journal of the siege, he might have been eredited. A gar- 
rison of eight thousand men. who suffer the eoviered way to 
be finished ivithout firing a shot, bring upon thefiselves 
everlasting disgrace; and the govemor, who ought to be 
regacded as the prineipal author of a conduct so pusillani- 
mous. deserves to be branded with infamy for his eowardieOf 
his ignorance, and treaehery to hisking and country. The 
fall of this town must also be imputed to the neglect of 
the Spanish government, whieh should have entrusted its 
defence to an officer of distii^uished merit. Suebet states 
in hisi report-—** that the governor was a weak man, sur-* 
rounded by two or three officers, who shared his authori- 
ty." The expedition, destined against Malaga, would have 
been' far more useful, had it been sent to Catalonia, for the 
purpose of teinforcing O^Dopel. Lord Welliugion, haying 
been able to resume the offensive as early as the fifteenth " 
^? .o^'November, and Massena having refused battle, his lord- 
:: jlJ^p might easily, have despatched a body of choice troops 
;^^iteinibr6e4he army of Valentia. and to raise the siege of 
1%rtosa. .jjTb^uineroHs transports in the Tagus, would 
have facilitated the movements of tiiose troops, whieh were 
not required for the defence of the lines at Torres-Yedras. 
The position of Cartaxo, in which lord Wellington con- 
tinued about four months, might have been abandoned 
without any inconvenience; as the French had destroyed 
every thing, even the very thatch which covered the pea- 
sants' dwellings. Had his lordship been generalissimo of 
the Spanish armies at that time, it is probable that, by 
bold and »cientifie manceuvres, Tortosa would have been 
preserved, the blockade of Cadiz raised, and Massena 
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.equally obliged to eyaeuate Portugal. ' The campaign of 
1811, which we are i^ioat Co describe^ affords^ above all| a 
conyineiog proof that the peniniula would have been eva- 
euated by the French at this time» had the aUied forees 
been under the couiniand of a single, leader. But before 
we conclude the year 181 O9 two officers^ must be mentioned^ 
whose deaths were highly regretted by the respective eom<« 
mauders of the two armies. On the twelfth of detob^^ 
genera) Saint Croix* an ancient aidde-oamp of M assena, 
was cut in two^ near Yiila-Franca, by a cannon ball, from 
a gtto-boat stationed in the'Tagus, to cover the right of 
the allied army. This officer commandf d Massena^s ad- 
Taneed guard, at the passage of the Danube, on the fifth of 
July, 1809; and, on the twenty*eighth Qf September, after 
the battle of Busaco, he was sent to take possession of Sar- 
dao, and to lead the advanced guard of the French army to 
Coimbra. Captain Fenwick, the commander of ObidoSf 
was mortally wounded on the eighth of December, in an 
engagement with some^French grenadiers. Lorft Welling- 
ton, in his letter of the fifteenth of December, to loi*d Li^* 
Tcrpool, wherein he mentions the death of this^fficer, adds 
that it is a very great loss to the army« and he is regrett^ 
by all who knew his yalour and his activity. I^e cam- 
paign of 1811 conunenced by a much more severe loss ti^ 
the cause of the brave Spaniards— the death of the illuslrlf^: 
ous marquis de la Romana; which was soon followed by tlie 
destruction of his army, and the surrender of fiadajoz* 
Hut the . allies were not disheartened by these disasters. 
They resolved to adopt the French mameuvres, with re- 
gard to the movement en masse, and the charge with the 
bayonet. The only way to conquer, was to beat the enemy 
with their own weapons, by adopting, above all, that iauious 
concenfrai^d system, which forms the basis of all their tri- 
wnphs. From this instant the successes of the allies be- 
came certain, as they had the superiority of numbers. The 
beneficial consequences of so wise a determination were soon 
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Bumiftsted by the eTMinUiM of PcrtQgalf and die ne^mrf 
of Barroaa* giained bj tho Eiq^lnh feneral^ Grahan, oTcr 
■Marshal Tictar, afforded llie mosi Mmgame hopes m to the 
ipci 'dy deUYeranoe of the peauisohu We shall aow < 
apa» a omto niiMilo aoeouai of Ihooo gfoaC OTeiiti» 
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On the twenty- third of January, ISli, the mar^is de la 
Bomana died, somewhat suddenly. He was leaTing his 
house, for the purpose of paying hk respects to lord Wel- 
lington, when he was seized with a dizziness, like that of 
an apopleetie "Stroke, whieh terminated his life in less than 
half an hour*. The marquis had been edueated in Franee# 
the language of whieh he spoke with mueh eleganee. But 
though he had several friends in that eountry* he never sa- 
erifieed the general cause to any private eonnexions. He 
always proved a loyal Spaniard; and as long as he had aceess 
to the eourt of Madrid, negleeted no means of frustratin|; 
the intrigues practised by the eahinet of the Thuilleries* 
Neither flattery nor money having any empire over him^ 
Buonaparte had reeourse to his love of glory; and the mar* 
jquis was eaught by this bait. He was sent to the north of 
Europe, .with a division of ^wmish troops: but the moment 
he heard that Spain elaimed his services, he nobly resolved 
upon instantly reparing to the defence of his beloved* eoun- 
try* Assisted by the English government, he succeeded in- 
leaving Denmark, with his tooops, and landed at Santander, 
in 1808. He had served vrith the most marked distinct ion# 
and was snatched away at the very time when lord Wel- 
lington was congratulating himself on having a colleague^ 
by whose wise counseb he was so much enlightened. His 
lordship, in his letter of the twenty-sixth of January, to 
the earl of Liverpool, iexpressed his regret at this event| 
stating, thi^ the virtues, talents, and patriotism of the 
marquis, were well known to his majesty's government; 
that in him the Spanish army had lost its noblest orna- 
aient; his country the purest patriot; and the world the 
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most valianty as well as the most zealoas defender of the 
eause for which thej were fightingy^ and that his lordship 
'should ever^gratefully acknowledge the assistance he had. 
' received from the marquis^ since the latter joined thearniy^ 
both by )u8 operations, and his counsels. 

This eulogium is complete* It does as much honor to 
its author as to the hero^ whom it praises. The marquis 
having leamt* some days before his death, that%e French» 
under the orders of marshal Mortier, were in great force 
on the 6uadiana« he had determined to Sicnd general Men- 
. dizabal to stop the progress of the enemy. Slarshal Soult^ 
having felt the necessity of hqjdin^ some strong pla6eb» in 
order to secure his communications with the troops of Es- 
tremadnraand Andalusia, before he advanced to the Tagus, 
had ordered Mortier to take OUvenza, which town, though 
provided with a garrison of three thousand men, opposed 
bi(t a feeble resistance. Mendizabal could not arrive in 
time enough for its relief. He had about twelve thousand 
men under bis command; and pitched his camp on the right 
bank of the Guadiana, near Badajoz. Marshal Soult had 
left Seville, to direct, in person, the military operations of 
Estremadura; and immediately after his arrival attacked 
Badajoz. To invest this plaee completely, it was necessa- 
ry to drive the Spaniards from their position, which had a 
free communication with fort San-Christoval. On the 
nineteenth of February, Soult's cavalry crossed the Gua« 
diana, to join the infantry, which had passed the river the 
night before, accompanied by the artillery, without meeting 
the slightest opposition from Mendizabal. This general 
placed perfect relian^ on a few redoubts, with which he 
had surrounded his camp. 

At the break of day, the Freneh cavalry rushed upon 
the left wing of the Spaniards, and overthrew them.^ Gene* 
ral Girard attacked the right, with a force so superior, that 
he soon carried the position, in spite of the vigorous resist- 
ance opposed on this point by the flower of the Spanbh 
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troops. Daring these two mafn attacks, a body of rifle- 
men had prevented the possibility of ^ssistanee^ being de» 
spaiched from the centre of the Spaniards to their wings, 
and kept thotti connstantly in fear of a real attaek. When 
Souk heard of the advantage gained on his right and left, 
he collected aUhis troops against Mendizabal's centre; and 
by this able manoeuvre, forced a whole corps of six thousand 
men to lay down their arms. The remainder oT this army 
were either killed or dispersed. At ten o'clock in the 
morning the conflict was over. The fugitives fled partly 
to Badajoz, and partly to Elvas. General Mendizabal re- 
treated with his cavalry under the cannon of that fortress. 
Thi^ victory, which was complete, cost the Fi*ench only 
foui^ hundred men hors de combat. It^ opened, as it were^ 
Ih^ gates of Badajoz, by the facility which it aflbrded of 
completely investing the place on the right of the Guadiana, 
and by the depression of spirits which the destruction of 
the only troops sent to protect them, must have occasioned 
among the besieged. In detaching Mendizabal to the Gua- 
diana, a great error was committed. This general, like all 
Spaniards, was uncommonly brave: but where had he dis- 
played military talents, which warranted the hope that he 
would be able successfully to cope with marshal Soult? 
His troops, besides, were not so sufficiently inured to war» 
as to beat the French in an open country. Lord Welling- 
ton should have detached general Beresford, with the very 
same Spanish troops, and ^ additioi^al reserve of ten 
thousand English; in which case he woilld have prevented 
the fall of Badajoz. 

On the eleventh of February, Soult had caused fort 
Pardalleyras to be attacked; and it had been carried at the 
point of the bayonet. The besieged defended themselves 
with as much courage as ability, "^rhey made several sor- 
ties, which retarded the progress dl^he besiegers, and cost 
a considerable number of their troops. Menacho, the go- 
vernor of the place, was killed in the last sortie of the gar- 
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risoDf which he wished to eommand in person* on neeouot 
of, the importanee o^ its object. II« waited to preveiit the 
completioD of the covered way* on the part of the Frepeh. 
G4'neral Imas, his saeeessor* manifested similar zeal and 
▼alour. The breach being deemed practicable on the tenth 
of March, marshal Soult made the requisite arrangements 
for the assault. HowcTcr. before he proceeded to an ex< 
tremity, always fatal to both parties, he sommbned the go- 
vernor, who, seeing that a longer resistance was impossi- 
ble, surrendered the place on the eleventh. The garrison, 
consisting of nincf thousand men, were maQe prisoners of 
war. One of the articles of the .capitulation stated, ^< that 
the garrison should, march out by the breach;" which cir- 
cumstauce peremptorily refutes the unfounded imputa- 
tions cast upon the defenders of Badajo?. The French 
found in the batteries, or in the arsenal, one hundred and 
seventy .pieces of ordnance, mortars, or howitzers, eighty 
thousand quintals of gunpowder, a large quantity of car- 
tridges for the inlhntry; and what was still more precious to 
the conquerors, two complete bridge equipageSf in excel* 
lent condition. ^ 

The satisfaction which these advantages must have 
caused to marshal Soult, was diminished by a reverse ex- 
perineed, almost at the same time, on the part of , his troops 
before Cadiz. The plan for diiving the French from their 
lines had been perfectly well combined, and the success 
would have been complete, if, as might have been done, 
sufficient means had been collected foir its execution. On 
the twentieth of February, an expedition sailed from Cadiz 
roads, consisting of four thousand English troops, under 
the orders of general Graham, and eight thousand Spa- 
niards. General Lapena had the command in chief of the 
allied army. Having left Cadiz on the twenty first, the 
English landed at Alg«||bas, and at Tariffa joined the Spa- 
niards, who, owing to contrary winds, reached that place 
only on the twenty-seventh. The army began its march 
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on the twenty-eighth, in the direetion of Cbielana, through 
Sfarbate and Yayes de la Frontera. The bad state of the 
roads delayed this movement; and it was only oh the fourth 
of iMfareh that the tillied troops eame in sight Of the Freneh, 
posted near Chielana. €reneral GrsAam formed the ad* 
vaneed gnard with his eolumn, strengthened by two thou- 
sand Spaniards, He had taken a position at Barrosa, whilst 
tie was waiting for the rest of the army. The eolnmander- 
in-diief ordered him to march to Bermesa^ with a view to 
oppose the attempts of marshal Y ietor against general Lardi- 
zabal, who, by a well-directed attack behind the lines, near 
Santipetriy had succeeded in opening the communication of 
the continent with the Isle of Leon. The first step to- 
wards this snceess had been taken by general Zazas, who^ 
on the ftrst of Mai'ch, had moiled a body of troops in that 
direction. On the third and fburth, there were some san- 
guinary eonfliets in that quarter: and it is to the heroic 
eourage displayed by the Spaniards, that we must ascribe 
the facility with which tlie French yielded this important 
post to general LftrdizabaL Admiral Keifh had also de- 
tached some vessels, to threaten scTcral points of the coast, 
in order to k^ep the French troops there, and to diminish 
the number of tfae'forces that might i>e employed against- 
the army which formed the expedition. 

Every thing had so far succeeded to the wish of the 
allies; General Graham was on his march to Bermesa, 
when his scouts reported that the Freneh appeared in great 
force upon the plain, and that they were hastily advancing 
to the .heights of Barrosa. The English general, being well 
aware that this position wouM afford marshal Victor the 
means of l^prassing, perhaps even of surroundiog the 
rear-guard of the allies, instantly-ordered a counter march, 
to support the troops which guarded Barrosa. But, in 
sjiite of tne celerity with which he executed this move- 
ment, general Ruffin had already overthrown the Spaniards , 
and established himself on the heights, lliongh inferior 



in DOinbers, general Graham ordered the attaek* The 
English infantry |)erformed ])rodigieB of valour. .After a 
dreadfirl fire of artillery and musketryy nfhioh kiUed^manjr 
troops, without deeiding the vietory, the Englifth rushed 
u|K>n the Freneh with their bayonets, and remained mas- 
-ters of the field. Marshal Yiotor had the whole three di* 
visions of bis army in a lioe. The Freneh general . VUate 
If as opposed to the Spaniards, and Graham had to eneoun- ' 
ter Leval and Ruffin, The distingnished ability of the 
English general on this oeeasion, and the uncommon intre* 
pidity of his troops, entitled both to the favours of fortune f 
but the English were not seeonded by the Spanish general, 
Lapena. He remained almost a tranquil spectator of thi» 
dreadful conflict. Had he, at the very beginning of the ac- 
tion, advanced between the centre and the right win^ of 
the French, the field of battle would scarcely have been 
disputed. Yilate, who formed Tietor's right, being cut off 
from the other divisions, would have evacuated the lines 
which ho was to guard; and would have hastily fallen back, - 
that he might not be surrounded. Lapena, leading hia 
column ^to the right, would then have threatened the cen- 
tre of the French, who. astonished at the boliUiess of this 
manceuvre, and at the intrepidity of the English, would 
have immediately retreated, to avoid a destruction which 
must have been the inevitable consequence of a protracted 
defence in that position. — << The great art of war is to con- 
quer by manceuvring much, and shedding little blood." 

This battle was uncommonly destructive, though it 
lasted but two hours, Tietor having taken the wi^e resolu- 
tion of retiring behind his intrenchments at Chiclana. The 
loss of the French was very considerable; it was rated 
at three thqiisand men hom de com&ot, among whom were 
several officers of rank. General Rousseau and colonel 
Autie, both highly esteemed officers, were among the 
slain. General Ruffin was taken prisoner, after being dan- 
gerously wounded. He died on his passage to England, in 
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sight of the English coast, and in .conseqaen<*^ of his 
"wound,, which had perhaps been neglected; for, , on the eve 
of his deaths he enjoye^^ his meals as if he ha<f been in per- 
fect health. This officer was a very handsome man, a 
brave soldier, but an indifferent general. It was entirely 
to' his courage and to his hsmdsome figure that he was in- ' 
debted for his rank* He was the son of an innkeeper of 
Bolbee. a small town near Havre de Grace, in Normandy* 
He died at the age of forty. But (he Fi*ench more sensi- 
bly felt the loss of the eagle belonging to the eighth regi- 
ment, one of the most distinguished in the French army. — 
This trophy was the just reward of the valour displayed by 
three companies of the foot guards, and by the eighty- 
seventh regiment, under the command of major-general 
Gough* The French also lost six {Hcees of ordnance. The 
victory, however, was dearly* bought by the allies. The 
English had twelve hundred and forty-two men hors de 
combat, and the' Spaniards about fifteen hundred; but they 
lost no officer of distinction. There is one circumstance, 
vrhich gives a pecidiar character to the victory of Barrosa — 
it was the first ofieosive battle successfully fought by the 
allies. 

After having had the mortification of being unable to 
gather the fruits of his labour, in con^qucnee of the Spa- 
niards having left him alone with his column to oppose the 
French, general Graham judged it useless to occupy Bar- 
rosa any longer, and returned to the Isle of Leon on the 
succeeding day. The people of Cadiz manifested their in- 
dignation against Lapena's conduct, and he was deprived of 
a command with which he ought never to have been entrust- 
ed. The only fault of which this general can be accused is 
that of having undertaken a tasir beyond his means. To 
deny him the merit of bravery, zeal, and patriotism, is 
ridiculous; but as for his talents-— . 

" Tel briUe au second rang^ qui $*^clifise au firemier,'* 
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The siege of Cadiz would hare been raised* and mar- 
shal yietoPf with his army half destroyed* would have 
been obliged fo retire on Seville* if Graham, instead of be- 
ing under Lapena, had been the eommanding general. By 
what title, indeed* eould the Spanish generals pretend to ' 
eommand the English? If it be on account of the superi- 
ority of rank, such a claim, perfectly harmless in the Spa- 
nish army list, becomes dangerous, when a warlike enemy 
is to be successfully opposed: this demands well-informed 
and experienced commanders. The virtues, and the bril- 
liant qualities, of the general ojBcers on the staff of the 
Spanish army, entitle them to the utmost respect; but they 
must frankly be told that their well-direeted efforts would 
soon have accomplished the deliverance of Spain, had they 
imitated the Portuguese, who owed their independence to 
that conciliatory spirit, which made them eagerly adopt the 
measures prescribed by the English, both for the organiza- 
tion of the army, and for the general administration of the 
kingdom. 

On the very day that Victor was defes^ted, Massenawas 
leaving Santai*em, under the cover of night, on his return 
to Spain. Ever since the first of January, nothing of im- 
portance had occurred between the two armies, which had 
remained unmolested in their quarters; except, that the 
French had reconnoitered the English on the nine- 
teonlliof January, wheii the English posts were obliged to 
quit Riomajor. General Junot attacked that village with 
a large body of cavalry and infantry; but he withdrew al- 
most instantly^ having been wounded in the face by a rifle- 
man. The communications yrith Spain had been rendered 
extremely difficult by the newly- formed corps of Portuguese 
militia, which, under the orders of English officers, were 
not afraid of disputing the passage of escorts bearing de- 
spatches, though these often consisted of from two to three 
thousand men. Colonel Grant particularly distinguished 
himself. He had several engagements with general Cla- 
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parede near Guarda and Cavilhao, in which he displayed . 
mueh coolness and sagacity. General Silveira and colonel 
Trant also deserved lord Wellington's praise«:for their ser- 
vices in the neighbourhood of Coimbra. Finding himself 
thus surrounded, Massena distributed to his troops the 
provisions he had left; and, being well aware that he should 
K>ose his army* if he marched against the allies, com- 
meneed his retrograde movement in the night of fifth to 
the sixth of March. ' 

For several days past he had sent off his heavy baggage 
and commissariat, under the protection of a numerous es- 
cort, on the road to Mondego. He himself followed in the 
same direction, with the main part of his army. Lord 
Wellington immediately began the pursuit: his advanced 
guard came up with the French rear-guard on the ninths 
near PombaL The English cavalry made many fine char- 
ges; the infantry eould not arrive in time to attack the ene- 
my before nighty and the French availed themselves of 
this circumstance to continue their march. On the eleventh 
Massena took a position on the heights of Redinha, where 
be was attacked the next day by the English army. Being 
hard pushed on his front, and turned on his left, the French 
general ordered his advancedguard, which suffered much 
on the passage of the Redinha, to fall baek, and at night 
he marched by Condexa to Ponte de Murcella. As he 
wished to give his train the necessary time to leave the 
road unobstructed, Massena took a strong position on the 
right bank of the river Ceira, leaving but an advanced* 
guard on the left, near Toz d'Aronce. This village, which 
was occupied by the French, was assaulted by the English, 
and several times taken and retaken. In the night, Mas- 
sena continued his retreat, after having destroyed the bridge 
on the Ceira. The engagement which took place on the 
fifteeth was very sharp, and lord Wellington would have 
most probably succeeded i/i forcing the enemy to a general 
battle> had not his march been retarded by a thick fog. 
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i¥bich lasted all the 'morning. The loss of the English in 
this affair was aboat four hundred men killed or wounded. 
The French. acknowledge only two hundred mete hor^ de 
combat; whilst the dead bodies, left on th^ field of battle, 
exceeded that number. Their loss must have amounted to 
about eight hundred. 

From the fifteenth of March to the secpnd of April, no 
engagement took place, exeeptingafew skirmishes of small 
importance. The nature of the ground was in favour of 
the French. Columns, suffieiently strong to attack them 
with advantage, could rarely be sent on their flanks; and 
whenever the ground would allow this manceuvre on the 
part of the English general, Massena hastily retired to 
establish himself, in his turn, on almost impregnable rocky 
ground, where a general attack by main force would have 
exposed the allied army to a great loss, without attaining 
any sooner the object intended, viz. the evacuation of For. 
tugal, which the want of provisions would infallibly effect 
a few days later. It is true that a retreating army, and 
especially a French retreating army, is not far from its de^ 
struction, when it has at its heels a good general with nu- 
merous troops, and is harassed on its fiank and line of ope- 
rations by a brave people, desirous of being avenged, and 
freed from their oppressors: but there are circumstances 
which will not allow the porsuers to profit by the confusion 
generally prevalent in a retreating army; and the same 
ground, which at Busaco had afforded lord Wellington the 
means of victory over the impetuous Massena, now gave 
the latter similar advantages on his evacuating Portugal. 
Marshal Saxe, in his Memoirs on War, chapter the twelfth^ 
observes — ** that a proverb, which recommends the building 
cf a golden bridge to a retiring enemy n is generally religious- 
ly followed, though it is one formed upon false principles. 
A retreating enemy ought to be closely pushed, and vigor- 
ously pursued, and his apparentljf fine retreat will soon be 
converted into a rout. Many generals^ however, 
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do not like to end the war so soon/' But* in spite of this 
S^eatautliority, it is certain tliat the strong positions, wliiek 
the mountainous. country from Santarem to Almeida affordSf 
at very short distances from each other^ wouldnot allow the 
allies to perform more than thegr did. The Tast eonflict be* 
tween the two armies took place on the third of April* near 
Ss^bugal. Colonel Beckwith commenced the engagement* 
The French posts having fallen back» the English, Mfho , 
pursued them» found themselves attacked by a forc^ so su« 
periory that they were obliged to retreat to the army, whose 
march was impeded by the badness of the roads, and espe-^ 
eially by a hurricane, attended with great rains, whlc^ 
prevented any view of what was passing. Lord Wellington 
plaeed himself at the head of his columns, attacked the 
enemy in flank and front» and drove them from their posi* 
tion. Two hundred French were left dead in the field of 
battle. Massena recrossed the Agueda with his whole 
army, leaving only a garrison of three thousand men in 
Almeida, under the orders of general Brennier. 

The allies could not undertake the siege of that for- 
tress, because they wanted the supplies, and particularly 
the heavy ordnance requisite for such an operation. Lord 
Wellington, therefore^ determined to blockade the place, 
his informers having reported that Massena had not been 
able to introduce more than one month's provisions int,o the 
town. As soon as his lordship had finished the ^rrange- 
mentsy by which all communieationB Jdetween the garrison 
of Almeida and the French were cut off* he left the neigh- 
bourhood of Almeida on the thirteenth of April, under the 
idea that the operations on the Guadiana demanded his 
presence. General sir Brent Spencer was appointed to 
supply the place of the commander-in-chief during his ab- 
sence. General Beresford, who had been detached to Alen- 
tejo, after the engagement at Pombal, had reached Porta« 
legre on the twentieth of March. On the twenty-fourth 
he advanced to Campomayor: the French had evacuated 
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this fd&ce, and festabiished themselres on the heights in its 
reap, \tith some infkntry, supported by fbup regiments of 
caralry. The English marehed boldly up to them. The 
tfteenthreghnent of light dragoons, eonsnliing only their 
eoorage, pursued the fugitives nnder the cannon of Bada- 
joz. But they were in their turn pursued by fresh troops, 
vhieh came to the assistance of the infiintry at the time 
that general Beresford, from the superiority of his num- 
bers, was attac^hing them with advantage. This seasona- 
ble succour facilitated the retreat of the French. Their 
loss was rated at six hundred v^en; that of the English at 
about three hundred. The allies quartered their troops in 
the environs of Elvas, that their reinforcements might 
have time to arrive, as they intended to act on the offen- 
sive upon the left bank of the Guadiana. 

On the fourth of April, general Beresford effected the 
passage of this river, experiencing scarcely any opposition. 
Marshal Soult, after having supplied Badajoz, had with- 
drawn the greatest part of his troops towards Andalusia. 
He committed the fault of leaving only five hundred men 
in Olivenza, nvhen the extent of the place required, at least, 
three thousand. If he did not intend to keep this post, he 
ought to have blown up the fortifications, and sent the ord- 
nance, stores, and troops to Badajoz. The English quiek- 
ly availed themselves of this defect. General Cole invest- 
ed the ptace on the twelfth of April. On the fifteenth he 
opened his batteries, and the govef*nor surrendered on the 
Tcry same day. To facilitate this operation, genera! Be- 
resford had marched to Lerena. On the sixteenth the ca- 
valry of the allies defeated a French detachment, and took 
a great number of prisoners. The retreat of the French to 
Guadalcanal, and lord Wellington's arrival at Elvas, deter- 
mined general Beresford to retrograde, in order to concert 
measures with his lordship relative to the siege of Baila- 
joz. The first conference took place at Elvas on the twen- 
ty»first. On the twenty-second the two generals reeonnoi- 
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tr«d Badajoz with great care. The garrison made a stroag 
sortie agaiast their eseort, and was repulsed. The sic$|se 
was resdiyed upon; but the overflowing of the Guadiana 
haring prevented the constmetion of bridges, the allies 
confined themselves to a elose Moekade on the two banks of 
the rivier. On the tliird of May, the weather proving very 
fine» and the waters of the Guadiana being muoh redueed, 
the epnununieations were secured^ and the trenches open* 
ed. General PhBippon, governor of Badajoz» defended 
ike approaches of the place by well-timed sorties^ and by 
intrenchments, or counter-approaches, which retarded tto 
progress of the besiegers. On the tenth he made a sortie 
with twelve hundred men, took possession of the trench^ 
which he damaged, and retreated only before a superior 
jforce. 

On the twelfth, general Beresford was informed that 
marshal Soult had left Seville on the tenth, in order to 
throw provisions into Badajos. He therefore deteranned 
to raise the siege, and to concentrate all his forces, for the 
purpose of giviiig battle to the French. He sent all the' 
implements of the siege to Elvas, and took a position near 
Alboera. General Blake reinforced the allied army with 
his troops, in the n%hts of the fifteenth and sixteenth. At 
eight o'eloek in the morning, marshal Soult manoeuvred on 
the right of the aHies, to cr^ss the small river Albuera; 
and, by a change of direction on the right, he marched two 
columns of infimtry and one of cavalry, as if he had intended 
to take the village of Albuenu The object of these move- 
ments waste mask the mareh of his main body of infantry, 
which wanted to cut off the commttnication of the allies with 
Oiivenza, by Talverde. General Beresford guessed the 
intentions of marshal Soult. He entrusted Blake with the 
defence of that wing; and had it supported by general Cole. 
The attack having become general, the Spaniards were dri- 
ven from tiieir positions; but the defence of the English was 
sbstfaate. The momentary confusion, occasioned by the 
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tfuecessfal charge of a body of Polish lanoers, was soon re- 
paired by the intrepidity of the soldiers; who* in the broken 
regimentsy fought man to man with them. Tlte principal 
merit of the Poles consisted in their novel equipment. The 
generals* who eommanded the English divisionsy did Jiot 
wait for orders* to act with their columns. WbercTCr the 
danger was greatest, thither they marched with the utmost 
rapidity; and manceuyred with so much ability and boldness* 
tbat they snatched the victory from the French* and forced 
them back to the positions which they occupied before the 
battle. Generals Cole* Stewart* Hamilton* Alton* and 
Houghton* covered themselves with glory. The latter fell 
breathless* being struck by a chain-shot at the moment that 
he was charging the French at the head of his troops* and 
forcing them to retreat* The conflict ceased towards three 
o'clock in the afternoon; and the combatants were struck 
with horror at the dreadful havock they had made in each 
other's ranks. The loss of the two armies was rated at 
nearly twenty thousand men hor^ de combatf whilst the to- 
tal of their forces did not much exceed forty thousand. 

Marshal Souh had* however* accomplished his object* 
for he had forced the English to raise the siege of Badajoz* 
and he judged it useless* perhaps even dangerous* to renew 
the engagement. On the seventeenth* he manoeuvred on 
his right* under eover of his numerous cavalry; and after 
having saved appearances* by continuing two days in the 
neighbourhood of the allies* as if he had wished to challenge 
them once more, he withdrew towards Andalusia. 

The slaughter of Albuera ought to draw down the se- 
verest censure upon the two generals, who were the wanton 
authors of it. Had general Beresford been sensible of the 
advantage* which general Blake's arrival gave him* he 
would not have raised the siege of Badajoz. Assisted By 
the zeal of the inhabitants of Estremadura* he might* in 
\vro days* have drawn lines of contravallation and cireiim- 
yallation. These would have paralyzed the Polish cavalry* 
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whieh merely gained a momentary snceess, from a kind of 
stupor, suddenly^ oeeasioned by the length of their lances; 
and, above all, by the floating of a little red flag, that in- 
spired terror, though it is but a silly ornament, more flt for 
the stage than for a regimental dress. Marshal Soult would 
have been defeated, as his cavalry would have been of no ser- 
vice; and he would, moreover, have been obliged to attaek in 
intrenchments the same allies, who, even on the extensive 
plains of Albuera, forced him to flUl back. Marshal Soult al- 
so had been informed, in the night 9f the fifteenth to the six- 
teenth, that the allies had raised the siege, and that general 
Phillppon was destroying their works. What then could be 
bis object in giving battle? His well-known humanity is a 
suflleient guarantee that he was not urged by the horrible 
desire of spilling blood. But he might have manoeuvred 
en the sixteenth, as he did on the seventeenth; and by this 
alike sagacious and humane proceeding, he would have 
diowff himself, hot only equal in point of talents, but even 
far superior (0 bis master, by the prudence and skill of his 
•orabinations. If, in attacking the allied army, marshal 
Soult, consulted only that ridiculous self love, which makes 
the general interest secondary to the gratification of vanity, 
he well deserved the terrible efaastisement he received, by 
the loss of a multitude of brave soldiers, whose training 
bad cost him so many fatigues, and by the death of his in- 
timate friend, general Verle, who, for twenty years, had 
been to him what Berthier was to Buonaparte— >his faithful 
companion in war, and his confidential associate. Verle 
fell, like general Houghton, charging at the head of his 
troops. * He was an honest man, a brave soldier, and a good 
stafi'-oflleer: but be wanted both the moral qualities and 
physical means requisite in a general. 

Marshal Soult ought to have congratulated himself on 
not having had lord Wellington to encounter in the battle 
of the sixteenth, or he probably wduld have paid still dear- 
er for hift temerity. Bat reports, that Massena was coL 
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kcting his army to toccour Almeida^ had ealled hid lord- 
ship baek to tte north* On the seeond of May» Ma8seBa^ 
aetually Grossed the Agueda, at Ciadad-Rodrlgo. On the 
same day, he mored his army to the Azava, near Caipio 
and Galegos. On the third, he marched in the direction 
of Almeida. The allied army assembled near Fuentes-de- 
Onora, with the exception of general Paek*s column* which 
was ordered to conf inoe the blockade of Almeida. Lord 
Wellington rested his left on the ruins of fort Conoeptiony 
and his right on Nava-de-Avei. This position 'was uncom* 
monly strong) except the right extremity between Nava-de- 
Avel and Posob^llo, where it was possible for the French 
cavalry to act. Mass^na* who had not yet reconnoitred the 
ground^ ordered the sixth corps to attack the advanced 
guard of the allies, and take possession of Fuentes-de-Ona- 
ra, which was occupied by lord Wellington's centre. The 
Tillage was several times taken and retaken. Nothing 
could equal the obstinacy of the combatants, but their hra- 
very.-^11iiB sanguinary conflict ended in a tacit agreement 
to share the possession of the post. Massena states in hia 
report— « that lord Wellington filled the avenues of Uiia 
village, as well as the walls and rocks on its flaid^s, witk 
troc^s: and that, by all possiUe means, his lordship ren- 
dered the occupation of the greater part of the village eac^ 
tremely diffimUJ* He adds — << that when he saw the pos- 
session of the viUage would cost the army too high a price, 
he made the requisite arrangements fbr another species of 
attack — that he reconnoitred with care the flanks of the 
enemy — that he found accessible ground near Nava-de- 
Avel — ^and that thither he resolved to march his army.** 

Masi^ena then, by his own confession, was defeated on 
the third, and obliged to adopt a new plan. On the fifth, 
at the break of day, he attacked the right of the allies, with 
the flower of his troops. Possobello was carried wilh the 
bayonet, after a vigorous resistance. The Frendi cavalry^ 
which had favoured this attack by manoeuvring in the rear 
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•f .the position, iras kept in check by the Are of general 
Voaston*8 column. Lord WelUngtOBy iieyerthelesSf thought 
his line was too far extended. By ooneentrating Iiis troops^ 
he iost« it is true, his communication with Sabi^; but ho 
prevented the approaeh of the French to Almeida, whidi 
was the great objeot of Massena's attaeks. The allied ar- 
say changed its front on its centre, the right wing falling 
in the rear. Generals Houston, Crawfurd, and Stapleton 
Cotton, performed this movenieht with the greatest pre- 
cision^ though harassed by a very superior force* General 
Montbrun gained some advantage over those detached 
troops, that were slow in joining their divisions. The 
prompt asMstanee, afforded wherever it was requisite, ren- 
dered the attack of scarcely any importance, though Mas- 
sena had built upon it the hope of a complete victory. He 
was. not more fortunate in his attempts against Fucntcs-dc- 
Oaora, though he sacrificed the choicest troops of the ninth 
corps, which formed his centre. Whenever the French 
ajppeared, the English retreated, in excellent order, and 
under a continued fire, to the upper part of the village^ 
where well-placed batteries destroyed whole ranks of the 
French columns, and forced them to take flight. Arrange- 
Bftents, so well combined on the part of the allies, convinced 
the French general that he bad no resource left but to re- 
treat. He was ashamed of being forced to leave Almeida 
to its fate:, and in order to repair, as much as possible, the 
reverse which he had just experienced, he had recourse to 
artifice. On the sixth, he kept his position. On the seventh, 
he sent orders to general Brennier to blow up the fortifica- 
tions of Almeida, and retire, with his garrison, to Barba- 
del-Puerco, whence he was to march to Sanfelicesj crossing 
the Agueda, near that village. 

In conformity with these orders, general Brennier load- 
ed with powder the mines^ which had beenpr^iared for the 
destruction of the most important works. He spiked the 
«rtiUery^ and rendered the ammunition and provisions of 
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every idnd, unserviceable. On the tenths he impai'ted Ms 
orders to the principal officers of the garrison^ acquainting 
them vfiih the 4<uiger they were about to eneounteri and 
the measuces he had taken. He then condncted them to a 
spot, whence he pointed ont the direction which he intend'* 
ed to follow ita his march. When be left the place, at eleven 
o'clock at night, he gave the watch wordj << Buonaparte n^nd 
Bayard.** His advanced guard caine up with the English 
posts at the moment the mines exploded, and blew up the 
ramparts* The spirit of the attack, and the superiority of 
numbers, easily opened a passage for the headofthecolumn: 
but it was much harassed on its flanks, and the rear-guard 
was cut to pieces* Such indeed must have been the fate 
of the whole garrison, had lord Wellington employed the 
wise precaution of drawing lines of oontravallatioii. The 
delay, whieh the attack upon such lines would have occa- 
sioned, would liave given time to collect the blockading 
troops; and Brennier would have received the chastisement 
due to his novel plan of action. There was no disgrace in 
surrendering to an army of forty thousand men, which had 
just gained a signal victory over the troops destined to suc- 
cour Almeida. General Brennier has been highly extolled 
for having succeeded in reaching the bridge of Sanfelices on 
the morning of the eleventh: but, had he perished with his 
whole column, as he must inevitably have done,' if the Eng- 
lish had jl)een more vigilant, his conduct would justly have 
been stigmatized as that of a fool-hardy man, who consults 
nothing but his own glory, and wantonly sports with the 
lives of the individuals under his command. Besides, by de- 
stroying the forts and warlike stores of Almeida, he had 
placed himself without the pale of the accustomed laws of 
war; and it would have been but an act of justice, on the 
part of tlie allied army» if they had fallen upon the fugi- 
tives, and refused any quarter, or, at least, if they had se* 
verely punished the officer who had dared to violate usages^ 
consecrated by ages among civiliased nations. General 



Bi^Kiii^ woiild have iaeurred less blame* if he had left tha 
place and the magasinei uptouehe^ His mofemeiit, in that 
ease, would have appeared a Yigorous sorliey the imexpeet* 
ed aueceys of whieh might have siiggetted to hint the idea of 
Using it (p aroid captlTity. His unwarrantable destruoCion 
^f the works and stores oT Almeida, deprired lord Welling- 
ton's army of the supplies, whieh they had lawfiilly earned 
irith the pinions Mood shed in the battle of Fuentes-ite- 
Onora. 

The foss of the allies* fronr the third of May to the 
tenth, amounted to about three thousand men hors dceom- 
hU: that of the French to about four thousand. Their 
principal loss was oeeasioned by the ridiculous obstinacy* 
With which they persisted in the attempt to drive the En- 
glish from Fuentes-de-Onora. Had it not been for this 
Ihult* they would not have lost more than the allies. Lord 
WeIlington» aware of Massena's ardent disposition, ably 
availed himself of the advantages afforded by the ground* 
as he had done at Bnsaco. This second reverse wounded 
the vanity of the French general to the ^uick; and he de* 
termined to resign. After having recrossed the Aguada 
with his army, he left Spain, u'nder pretence of being in a 
bad state of health. Ma^pena was sueeeeded in his com- 
mand by marshal Marment. Though gi^atly mortified at 
the escape of the French garrison froi^ Almeida, lord Wel« 
lington eould not impute to his birave army a measure* the 
attempt and success of which were alike improbable. His 
lordship justly lavished the highest praises on hn troops; 
and both houses of parliament unanimously voted th^ir 
thanks to the conquerors of Busaeo and Fuentes-de-Onora. 
Instead of becoming the boasted prey of Massena, so cele- 
brated for the vivacity of hi^ attacks at the head of the ad- 
vanced guards in Italy, Portugal was freed from the pre- 
sence of French armies; and their expulsion being the glo- 
rious result of victory, every thing announced that the king- 
. would long be safe against a new invasion. But* not- 

9 
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withstanding this happy prospect, lord Weiiington canned 
the workd of Almeida to be immediately repaired, in order 
to secure that place against a covp de main. He eonld not* 
have chosen a more favourable point for the general store- 
house of the army, whether he intendiN] to eontinye on the 
defensive, or whether circulnstMees would permit him 
to penetrate into Spain. His lordship'was presiding over 
the execution of these measures, when general Beresford 
informed him of ibarshal Soult's march to the reUef of 
Badajoz, and expressed the «atiafaction whieh he and his. 
ai;iQy.,should feel in fighting under his directions, provided 
his lordship's presence was not necessary to observe Mas« 
sena. 

Lord Wellington accordingly set out from Almeida, on 
the sixteenth of May, and arrived^on the nineteenth at Bl« 
vas, Inhere he received the report of the battle of Albuera. 
He learnt, with pleasure, that Badajoz had been invested 
anew on the same day — that Soult was in full retreat to- 
wards Seville — and that general Beresford greatly haras- 
sed his rear*guard, with the flower of tho allied army* His 
lordship immediately undertook the direction of the opera- 
tions on the Guadiana. The trenches were opened before 
Badajoz in the night of the twenty-ninth to the thirtieth of 
May* On the sixth of Juncr the breach, made in fort San- 
christoval, was judged practicable* The assault was made 
on the same day, towards ten o'clock in the evening: but in 
sjnte of the valour of the assailants, they were repulsed; 
because, contrary to the rules of the ,art, they had not 
taken the precaution of being masters of the ditch, in order 
to prevent the entrance of the besieged into it. * This Uun* 
der, on the part of the English engineers, had not esoaped 
the observation of the French governor, Philippon. As 
soon as it was night, he had seat miners into the ditch, .to 
dean the foot of the breach, and thus render it impractica- 
ble. When tlie English came, they not only could, not 
reach t&e steep breach by climbing, but their ladders also 
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l^oved too sHbrtf on account of the height 'to- which the 
mkier^ had raise<i the n^w parapet. After three very san- 
goioary attempts, they were obliged to retire. The firiag 
agaiast SanehristoTal was contioued on the following days: 
and en tjie ninth the breach was again judged praotieabie. 
Lord Wellington on^ered a fresh assault of the fort in tite 
eveniog: but the same obstacles were encountered as in the 
evening df the sixth; because the same fault had been com- 
mitted. The troops displayed an ardour and bravery wor- 
thy of a better result; and their loss wtas increased by 
their obstinacy in continuing^ at the foot of the breach; 
sometimes on the defensivcy and sometimes renewing the 
attempt to scale the wall, in the constant expectation that 
fortune would reward their intrepidity. It required pe- 
remptory erdei^ from lord Wellington \o withdraw them 
from so periloos a posty and to make them return to the 
carap^ so great was their atnasBcment at being unable to 
eiN^ute the commands of chiefs, who had their entire con- 
fidence and. attachment. 

The sad result of^ these two assaults, and the news of the 
preparations of the French for the relief of Badajoz. de-* 
termined lord Wellington to postpone the conquest of that 
plaee^ to a more favourable opportunity. On the tenth, or- 
ders were given to raise the siege. The unexpected oppo^ 
sition, which marshal Soulthad met with at Albuera, indu- 
ced him not to renew the attack, but with numbers superior 
to those of the allies. A few days after the sanguinary 
battle of Albuera, he had been furnished H^ith fresh evi- 
dence that the English cavalry, though inferior in number, 
was not afraid of meeting the French. On the twenty- 
fifth of .May, general Montbrun attacked general Lumley, 
near Usagrc. He fancied that the bare sight of his nu- 
merous columns would induce the allies to make a precipi- 
tate retreat. How great then must have been his sur- 
prise, when he saw his advanced-guard, consisting of three 
regiments, boldly attacked, and completely averthrown, by 
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the third regiment of dragoon guardtt snA^orted bjr th^ 
fourth! The result of this skiripish sirengtbened marshal 
Souk's apprehensions of not being strong eoough-to eneomi- 
ter lord Wellington* He ordered marshal Marniont to join 
kirn on the Guadiana, with the ehoieest troops of the army 
of Portugal. Marmont was not able ty leaVe the environs 
of Ciudad-Rodrigo before the fifth of June; on the thir< 
teenth he reached Almaraz, on the Tagus* and on the 
eighteenths he formal his Jnnetion with Soult in the ndgh* 
' Imurhood of Merida. On the seventeenth, lord WellingtoQ 
had set out from before Badajoz, whichy ever since the 
raisini; of the siege, had been elosely blockaded. His lord-* 
ship did not think proper either to march to the French* or 
to wait for them. The whole allied army crossed over to 
the right banks of the Guadianat and took a position on the 
Cayat in the neighbourhood of Arronches. Soult and Mar-^ 
mont arrived at Badajoz on the twentieth. Un the twenty- 
second they marched a strong body of troops to Elvasv and 
Campo-Mayor; in order to cover them, while they reeou'^ 
noitred the environs of these two places, and procured ac- 
curate accounts of the allied army. They returned to Ba* 
dajoz on the same day, satisfied with having relieved that 
place, find undoubtedly convincedt in their own minds, that 
lord Wellington was in a situation to frustrate all Utoir ul- 
terior effiirts. 

The combined army of the French was rated at seventy 
thousand men under arms, ten thousand of whom were ca- 
valry: that of the allies at sixty thousand, including six 
thousand horse. But, in spite of this inferiority, the En- 
l^ish commander had made very judicious dispositions to 
prevent the junction df the two French armies. He col- 
lected the flower of his infantry and cavalry at Albuera, iis 
order to fight marshal Soult separately, if the latter shoul4 ' 
march directly to Bad^joi. After having forced this army 
of the south to retreat, the allies would have ri^pidly march** 
ed to Merida^ and stopped the progress of the army of P<Nr- 
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tuifAl; vhiefa«1>n .hfinritfgof marshal Soult's retreaU would 
lia?e fallen baek ta^ Almaimz without fightfaig. This im« 
portant opemtion was to foe exeented l^ fifty thousand of 
tba allies attacking sueeessively two Freoeh armies, eaeh 
of thirty-five thousancl men; whilst a eorps of ten thousand 
would have beite left to eontlnue the bloekade of Badiyoz. 
Sufh was the plan of the English eommander* which would 
hare ^eonipletely succeeded, had he been opposed by a less 
experienced general than Soult^ whom the battle of Albu- 
eva had taught additional prudence. Lord Wellington*! 
worthy competitor felt how^ critical his situation would be, 
if Yue did not talie the greatest precautions to avoid a bat- 
tle on the part of his army albne* He left Lerena only on 
tltfe twelfth, and on the sixteenth^ he was still in a position 
at Fuente-del' Maestro, where the roads of Badajoz and 
Merida me^t. Though lie had heard, on the seventeenthy 
that lord Wellington was reeros&ii^' the Guadiana^ and 
though he might easily have harassed his lordship's rear- 
guard, by marching to Badajoz through Albuera, yet afraid 
of this retreat being a feint on the part of the English gene- 
cal to bring about a battle with him separately, he maireh- 
ed to Almendraleyo^ on the Merida road*, This great cir- 
cumspection is, unquestionably, the highest eulogiunfr of 
lord Wellitigton's excellent measures. Had the engineers 
followed the rules of fortification, with as much ability as 
his lordship displayed in the application of the principles 
of the higher branches of tactics, Badiyoz would no doubt 
have surrendered about the fourteenth or fifteenth of June. 
Whenever a place is properly attached^ it never resists 
above two or three days after a breach has been rendered 
practicable; and for such a protracted defence there must 
be in the bastions additional works, which did not exist at 
Badajoz. It scarcely would be believed^ were it not ex- 
pressly mentioned in the oflleial reports, that, in the be- 
ginning of (he niqeteeilth century, troops should have been 
«ent to the assault with ladders^ after the broach had been 
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judged praetieaUe. If they wished to^calethe toncnt Uiey 
only seeded to make a false attack' at the breaeh, where 
the enemy was in great foree, nnd climb up the ramparlSy 
on divers other points* where suecess was so maeh the more 
infallible^ as the besieged, not expecting such an attack^ 
would hare been taken unawares, aod wQ^ld, of course^ 
have opposed little or no resistance. But in spite of these 
gross hlundersy the loss of tho alliest ^ aceonting to lord 
Wellington, both during the siege, and in the two assaultt^ 
. did not exceed twelve hundred men hor» de combat. Hie 
garrison loat nearly the same number in their sorties against 
the works of the besiegers. 

The rules of fortification' were better followed by the 
French before Tarragona, which general Sachet had be- 
sieged since the fourth of May. He had reai^ed the envi*« 
roHs of the place on the twenty-sixth of April; after having 
several times fought against the garrison, which made 
many successful excursions against the French moveable 
columns* sent to oppose the introduction of provisions into 
the fortress. On the fifth, the gaiTison of fort Oliva made 
four sorties, successful at firsU but afterwards repulsed by 
superior forces. Onttie eighth the French established, a 
great redoubt on the. sea- shore. The guns of the English 
squadron in the roads warmly opposed the construction of a 
work, intended to intercept, or at least to ob^truetf the 
communication of the town with the fleet. But the obseu* 
rity oi^tbe night, added to the great number of labourers, 
defeated the attempts of the English. 

On the tenth, general Campoverde entered Tairagona, 
with troops from Catalonia. On the fourteenth, a sortie of 
six thousand men attacked the troops which invested the 
place, overthrew whatever opposed their passage; destroyed 
several works, and returned only after the French had col» 
lected the greater part of their troops* This attack took 
place on the side of the Francol, a river to tte south of 
Tarragona. On the twenty-first^ general Sarsfieid> at the 



head ofseveral thousaiid miqneMs^ drove the Preneh from 
Aleover, on the Kqj^ rdad to Lerida. Suehet seat a^iiwt 
him « corps of ehoice mefi, who easily dispersed soeh ir- 
regukr troops. . The latter were, indeed, lest ealenlatedto 
fi^ in the plaioy than to aet as riftemen on the roeks of 
the Pyrenees. On the twenty-seyMthf fonr heavy batte- 
ries were eompletely mountlBd against fort (Hiva. The gai^ 
risen made a sortie to oppose this operation. They had 
overthrown the first poHs, and were about to destroy the 
work, when general Saliyi arrived, at the head. of three bat- 
talions, to proteet the labonrers; and the garrison was 
obliged to retoim to the fort. General Salm was killed on 
the spot by a musket ball., tte was a very aetive officer, 
but of little ability, and more brave than prudent. He was 
mt beloved by the troops, on nccount of his frequently 
gronQdless,.and always exeessive severity. On the ttwenty- 
dghth, the batteries begim to play; and notwithstanding 
the brisk fire of the Spaniards, the superiority of the French 
became sensible on the evening of thevery same day* when 
the fort returned their fire but feebly. On the twenty* 
ninth, at the. approach of night, Suehet ordered the assault. 
The garrison defended the breach with the greatest intre- 
pidity. . The assailants were repulsed, and the attack woifld 
have thoroughly failed, had not the darkness of the night 
favoured the march of a column, which, possessing them^ 
selves of the gate, broke it open with hatchets. The Spa- 
niards, who were not sufficiently numerous to defend that 
point, retired in confusion, and were soon followed by the 
remaindei* of the garrison, to a sma.ll barrack, protected by 
a ditch. Of the two thousand five hundred men, who de- 
fended fort Oliva, more than two-thirds were put to th^ 
sword# The rest, consisting of about nine hundred, sur- 
rendered at discretion; and their lives were spared. 

On the thirtieth, at nine o'clock in the tnorning, three 
thousand men left Tarragona to retake fort Oliva. They 
were repulsed, as might easily have been foreseen. The 
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gOTPmor had eommilted the &iilt of Mt sendisg tliis rem* 
f^re^ment ite night before, lo repel the |»sa«lu Be vodd 
then hftve eailsed a grett los* tothe French. Bat iftstead of 
ropairhighi» first error, heoommitted a seeond^ in dkni- 
nishing the fbrees of ^e plaoe, bj the loss of the lfk*aTe neSt 
who perished in the «ltnek of the thirtieth. The lenstsogn- 
eifui officer must hsMre perecfTod^ that an enem^jr, who is 
enterprising, and OHmeroos enough to carry a work by main 
forde» wookl not negleet the measures requisite to -prevent 
1t& being retaken, especially whep he has an army of five 
and twenty thousand men, at his disposid. A sound judg- 
Dient, and coolness not to be disturbed, are two essential 
^naliC^s, wiUiOttt which the goxremor of a strong plaee ex- 
poses himflelf, not only to personal disgrace, but even en- 
dangers the safety of the state, hj taeritcittg his garrison 
in altaeksy better calcuMted to make a vain parade of^as* 
profitable coumge, than to protract the'defiMnce of the Im- 
portant post, with which he is entrusted 1^ his sovereign* 

llie conquest' of fort Oliva left Tarragona to its own 
strength; and in the night of the first to the second of Jnne, 
the besiegers opened their trenches. The first parallel was 
constructed at the distance of one hundred fathoms from 
the body of the place. To prevent the entrance ^t any suc- 
cour by sea, it was of essential importance to obtain pos- 
session of the lower town, which comprises the harb<Mir 
and the pier. But the progress of the works was slow» and 
attended witli great losses. A half moon,^ which eovered 
the curtain between the bastions* called di8 Chanoines and 
Saint Charles, was carried only at the third assault. In 
this Work a battery was erected, the support of which re- 
quired ten thousand saod-b^s. Its fire was opened on the 
twenty-first, together with that of two other batteries. To- 
wards noon, three breaches were judged practicable. TTie 
declivity of the ditch had been made at the projecting an- 
gle of the basrSon des Chamrines: this was wrong. It ought 
to have been against the fore part of the bastions^ on the 
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front of oltgok. B«t b ptiMiIy o more mUtako (n tko ro« 
port of Saohot's oide-do^^aiiipt wko Tory lifcoly it rather a 
brare grenadier than a elever engineer* At seven o'clock 
in the eTening; life colunins were mardied to the intended 
points of ittaek. One was for each of the thtee breaehes; 
the two others* prorided with ladders^ were to scale the 
ramparts, make a diversion in favour of those who wer^ 
ordered to the breaches, and, by a serioas attack, pene- 
tratcy if possible, into the town, thereby forcing the be- 
sieged to retire into the upper part of it* GoQcral Suchot 
succeeded beyond his expectation. Four columns pene- 
trated into the town^ notwithstanding the dreadful fire of 
the besieged* The fifth, which was adtaacing by the sea- 
shore, was overthrown by general Sarsfield* But this ad* 
vantage was soon rendered of no use by the arrival of other 
French troops, who, setting aside all feelings of humanity, 
made a dreadful slaughter of the inhabitants and ^diers * 
that ftli into their hands^ The garrison had two thousand 
men killed* No prisoners were taken* The remainder, 
amounting to three thousand, took refuge in the upper 
town* When the French soldiers thought they had piun- 
dened the place sufficiently, they set fire to most of the 
houses. Considerable warehouses of cotton and *^ sugar be- 
came the prey of the flames* The comyfander of the En- 
glish sqimdron could not remain a tranq)^ spectator of the 
horrible situation, in which the inbatftiUmls of Tarragona 
were placed: he approached the lower town, and opened the 
fire of all his vessels on the French posts. The garrison of 
the upper town, encouraged by this assistance of the En- 
glish squadron, attempted a sortie, but unsuccessfully. 
They quickly retreated withiii^ the ramparts, If^hjen they 
saw the French ready to attack them* 

In the night of the twenty-first to the twenty- second, ' 
the trenches were open before the upper town. The breacit 
having been judged practieahie on the twenty-eighth, the 
assault was omdo with impetuosity^ and fooHy opposed* 



To.hftTe.a just idea of the dii^aairoua jBeene that ensued^ it 
wjll.be suffieient to reeQUe<$t the exfMretsioDS of its anlhori 
vfbo is interested in dtnomahiiig it» horror. ** The rage of 
ihe soldiery,'' says general Suehet, in his report to prinee 
9^rthierf dated Tarra|^oay tUe twenty ^ninth of JFuBe» 1811, 
<< was increased by the resistance of the garri»on, wbicb 
eyery day expected deliverance, jan4 wished to insure its suc- 
cess by a general soriie. The fiftii assaultt still more vigor- 
ous than the preceding, ones^ attempted yesterday at noon, 
8|gainst the inner rampart, has been attended with dread- 
ful slaugliter* but with inconsiderable loss on^ur ttde. The 
terrible example which I foresaw, to mif sorrow, and fore- 
tijd^ia.my last report to your highness, has been madei and 
will long be remembered in Spain. Four thousand men 
were slain in the town: from ten to twelve thousand tried 
to escape into the conntry by leaping from the walk; but 

^one thousand of .these were eat to pieces^ or drowned. 
4i.bout ten thousand (five hundred of whom are.ofieers) 
have been take.n prisoners, and marched to Franee. Near- 
ly fifteen, hundred lie woundcfl in the hospitals of tlie town^ 
where their lives have been spared in the midst of the 
slaughter. Three mi^or-generals, and the governor, are 
among the prisoners. Several otlier superior oAcers are 
among the dead« . Twenty stands of colours, three hundred 
and ei|^ty-four battering pieces, forty thousand eaanoB 
balls, or bombs, and five humlred tbou^nd quintals of gun- 
powder and lead, lure in our power, &c.'' No mention la 
made in this report, of the inhabitants that t^U victims to 
the i*age of the French soldiers^ who, on entering the town, 
indistinctly slew all they found in their passage. An eye- 
witness asserts that the slaughter wa^. as dr«^adful as Su- 
chet describes it. The eaptur&of TarragW$i is undioubt* 

» edly a very brilliant conquest; but it would far more re- 
dound to the honour of the. French troops, if they had no( 
Gained the renovka of their arms with so much Uood. 
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The btame» however^ fhUs l%htet* on general Suchdl 
than on the governor of Tarragona* whose rmproyidenee 
and obstinaey cannot be palliated hy hh courage. He had 
witnessed the eq^uivoeal conduct of bis troops in former as- 
saults, and he might ^easily have foreseen that be would 
hot prove more fortunate in a fresh attack* when the' 
French, to achieve their object, would act with increased 
ardour against enemies, whom they we^e wont to conquer. 
He should, therefore, have oome to an honourable arrange- 
ment; especially as the marquis o# 1[$ampoverde, who had , 
left Tairagona, to collect an* army for its relief, did not 
make his appearance. Sliireover,. the Yalentiaiis and Ar« 
ragonese did not attempt the expeeted diversion* And, what 
should have removed ail scruples in' the goverhocJs mind, 
as to the profHiety pf a surrender, the Cnglisb refused to 
join the garri^on^ Tlie governor himself, in his report to^J 
the council of regency, sa^s; <^The garrison has displayed 
the greatest heroism in the defence of the place, until the 
assault, which was feebly opposed. The soldiers yielded, 
and were intimidated. £very thing conspired against this 
unfortunate' garrison. • General Campoverde, on leaving 
the place, promised to return soon to its relief and deliver-^ 
anect; a promise which be never performed, though he re«> 
newed it every day. General Miranda, sent to the succour 
of the place by the kin^om of Valentia, landed at Tarra* 
gona on the twelfth of June, and re»embarked the next day, 
to join the ai*my under Campoverde. An English division 
arrived on the twenty«*sixth. Colonel Skerret, its com- 
mander, came on shore to confer with me. Ontlie twenty- 
seventh; EugUsh artillery officers and engineers, came to 
re<$ottnoitre the front of attack, and, being convinced that 
th&'place was ineapaUe of opposing any resistanee, returned 
t6 tlieir vessels; so that all hastened from the town, and yet ^ 
t^ey were all sent to its succour! To befbrsaken by those, 
who came to assist us, was the worst, &c.'' This short ex- 
tract from general Conlreras'siong repoet, evidently shows 
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that ike task, ivith ivhioh lie kad been eotnuted, was be- 
yond bis means. Wbon he saw tke En|;lisb engiaeers eoa- 
tineed that it was impossible to protraet the defenee of Tar- 
ragona, when he saw them retarn to their tosw^Is, thoa 
eottirming their opinion in the mQst anthentie manner, 
be onght to ha^^ sent oflbrs of capitulating to the Fren^' 
general, who, being himself a man of honour, would hare 
proposed none hot honourable terms. It Is^ therefore, f^pm 
mistaken Taaity, and ineonsiderate bravery, that-general 
Contreras, instead of papitalating, committed the mehui* 
eholy fault of awaiting the assault on tlie twenty-eighth* 

^ But these emHrs of the goYemof are &r from Justifying 
8uehet*s arbitrary eonduet. Taloor and severity have both 
Inrariable bounds, preseribed by reason and honour. Wh<»- 
eTc»r oversteps them, be it even from excessive zeal* onght 
to be eoasidered as daagerom to the state» and incapable of 
holding a superior command. 

No sooner was general 8uc)iet master of Tarragona* 
than ke ordered the fortiftcatioos to be repaired* He left - 
II strong giirrison in the plaoe, and manshed to Montserrat* 
where the marquis d*Ayroles had established his depot 
genaroL On the twenty.fourth of July he formed his juAe* 
tion with a detachment from the garrison of. Bareelonay 
eommanded by general Maurice Mathieu. Montserrat* 
wliicli entirely differs from other mountains^ is an assem- 
blage of immense pyramids, seated on a great number- of 
insdaled rocks, whence it derives tke name of Jttanie 8a\ 
TodOj or thtMWtd niauniain^ This post was so strong by 
nature* that the Spaniafds supposed the f*rench would con^ 
line themselves to a blockade of it. They had in^cased 
the difficulties of an altoek by main foree« haying cut the 
road which leads to tke conveqt, and constructed redoubts 

■^on very steep roeks^ to the lop of which they bad carried 
some pieces* of oi^naiipe. Sachet had been informed tha|^ 
the marquis d*Ayt*pl<)9* had too small a number of troops to 
defend himself against many attacks, the success of any 
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* ortb of wMoli would put him in poneMHm of wkst he tern- 
ed <* the dm of ttie tiuwrgemU of CiUahfda*^ His troops 
earried three redoabts, whieb were at the foot of the moiia* 
tain, whilst several eolnmn* ot^ooUigmro olimbed tberoekoy 
whererer thej were aeoessible. The peasafits» statio««> 
%A on the suinniitft of the moaotains, kept up a Tory brisk 
fire, wbtlsro^ersy placed on the brinks of the intermedi- 
ate projecting plaees, rolled down stones and pieees of rocks 
apon the assailants^ The whole moontaint however^ was 
earried with the bayonet; and the marquis d^Ayroles him- 
self owed his safety only to the darkness of the night* and 
the perfect knowledge h% possessed of the passes. This 
eonqnest was extremely benefleial to BAroelona; the supplies 
of which had often been intercepted by the Spaniards of 
Ae monntain. Oi^neral Mmiriee Mathieu retamed to Bar- 
celona, and Suchet went to Arragon; there to make the ne- 
cessary arrangements for his expedition against the king- 
dom of Yaleritia, 
^ It was no doubt a matter of surprise that the Frenel| 
army, called the arq|y of Arrogan, should have l>eeH ma- 
nieuvring for near twelver monCbs in Catalonia^ . The cirr 
cufAstanee was owing to the energy of the Catalonians, whp 
had gained signal advantages against marshal Macdonald'n 
armyy as long as it had been spread wide to maintain the 
eommunieations. In the night of the nineteenth to the 
twentieth of March, the marquis de Campoverdef at the 
head of eight thousand men* attenipted to obtain possession 
of ibrt Montjoui, whicivis the key to Barcelona* and where 
he had some partisans. The French received information 
of it in time to frustrate the plan, which bad been agreed 
upon. The Spaniards attacked with impetuosity; but they 
wercrepnlsed: and, seeing that they were not seccfoded, as 
they expected, by their friends within the pls^ce, they re«- 
treated in excellent order. They took, however, bA|ter 
precautions to surprise Figuieras. There was a secret 
I #stern, which opened into the ditch. Two Catalonians, oii 
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the eommiMariftt of the garrigon, opeaed thk gate in the 
«^t of the ninth to the tenth of Aprilt and introdueed five 
hradred niiquelet9« The garrison^ whieh eonsisted of four 
hundred men, eouM not Hre a single masket* m badly was 
the serviee performed. Both oiBoers and soldiers were qui* 
etly in their beds, when they were taken prisoners. Ao" 
soon as general Baraguay d^Hilliers, who eommajided in 
Upper Catalonia* was informed of this event* he eoll^eted 
all his disposable soldiers^ to invest Figuieras: bat the Spa- 
niards availed themselves of the time» whieh the Freneh 
employed in assembling their troops. They introduced 
about four thousand men into the^laee* under the orders of 
general MartineZf with provisions for several months. On 
the third of May, the marquis de Campoverde attempted to 
throw fresh suf^lies into Figttieras« He had prepared a 
very eonsiderable eonvoyt but he found the Freneh tod su- 
perior in numbers to aeeomplish bis purpose; and was obli** 
ged to renounce his object, after having fought a sanguinary 
battle* almost under the ramparts of the fort he wished to 
relieve. The English squadron, that.was cruising before 
Bdsas, desirous of seconding the Gatalonians, landed a eo*^ 
lunm, which was to advance to Figuieras. But the di^sater 
of Campoverde induced them (o reimbark; and the wreek 
of the Spanish army was mavehed^dwards Tarragona. 

Enconraged by the success of tbe garrison of Almeida, 
in evacuating that place, general Martinez attempted to 
open himself a passs^e, sword in hand, through the French, 
bloekading troops. He had only provisions left for three 
days, and scarcely any ammunition. Marshal Macdonald 
was acquainted with the critical situation of tbe Spaniards. 
Expecting that they would make some desperate attempt 
to recover their liberty, he had carefully construoted lines 
of contravallation, covered by a dotoble row of felled trees. 
Fo^'several days tbe French posts were doubled during the 
day; and at night, all the troops were kept on bivouae, in 
the direction by which , it was probable that the garrisott 
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would try to-escape* In the night >f the rixteenth to die 
seveBteenth of Augusty general Martinez^ %t the head of 
three thousand iH*ave meay attained the Frelieh lines: but 
he was forced to retora to the fort, with the loss of fonr 
hundred men. This indueed kini to eapitnlate en the nine- 
leentb. He wrote to the jonta of CataloniaU.<< After more 
than four months of the most obstinate hloekade, and being 
left without any sneeour from tlie army, I hare seen myself 
npder the necessity of surrehdenng fort San Fernando do 
Figuieras, from the absolute want of provisions. I have 
exhausted every resource, having oonsnmed every horse, 
and even the lowest insect, for food. In the night of the 
sixteenth, the whole garrison attempted a sortie with the 
bayonet; and, in spite of the obstacles opposed by the line 
of contravallation, I got as far as the felled, trees, whieh 
obstrneted the passage, and rendered it impossible to peiie* 
trate any farther. I have this day surrendered myself a^ 
pris^er of war, with the whole garrison, &e.*' If it was 
general Martinez, who planned the taking of Figuieras by 
surprise, he displayed more zeal than foresight, and more 
valour than ability. Those indefkoigaUe raiquelets, who 
wooU have done so much injury to the French, by their al- 
most eontinoal attacks on the line from Ferpignan to Bar-, 
eelona, found themselves completely pandized by the bril- 
liant but deceitful glory of takings strong place. The con- 
quest undoubtedly would have been benofieiaU had there 
been any means of keeping it. Previously to this coup de 
maiUf the Spai^rd? should have collected sufficient forces 
to save Tarragona, which, next to Barcelona, is the strong- 
est and most important place of Catalonia. 

Marshal Macdonaid made a pompous report of the ope- 
rations of the blockade. He highly extolled the constancy 
of his army, in supporting pains, fatigues, the inconveni- 
encies of the climate, and above all, the hardship of passing 
twenty-rfive. nights in hivauaeSf from the twenty-fourth of 
July to^he twenty^mnth if «AtrgMt. What then would he 
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hare said, had it been to the month of January? The eli- 
mate of Catalonia unqnestionablj is onfc of the finest in 
Europe. As for his observations on 'the works of the lineSf 
on the sixty thousand eannon shots fired by the garrison^ 
and pn the redoubts beariojg the names of the regimen ts* 
entrusted with their eonstmetion and defenoe, it may be 
supposed that he eitlier wished to moelL Buonaparte with 
sueh ridieulous stories; or, what is mors likely, that the 
report, written by the ehief of his staflV was sent to Paris 
without his having taken the trouble of porosing it atten* 
tively. Fm*, like the lat^ general Moreau, Maodonald is 
more aetive in the field than in the eloset; and though he u 
uneommonly sagaeioos in theeabinet, he perhaps relies 
too mueh on those around him. The eondusion of this re- 
port is suffieienit to give an idea of the whole— << I have 
just been hoisting the imperial flag on tiie walls of F%nie* 
ras; and our artillery is at this instant saluting it with one 
hundred and one disehuif^es. This salute will be heard hjr the 
English vessels, which line theeoast, and by the hordes of 
insurgents at Olot. It will announee to them the recapture 
of PiguieraSf and the termination of the war in this part of 
Catalonia.*' To mention hordes of insurgents collecting at 
Olot, was a singular way of aiequainting Buoni^rte with 
the termination of the war. Macdonald does not bear the 
eharaeter of a courtier: but be thought that eireumstanees 
authorised him to flatter the idol of the day. His awkward 
attempt at adulatian was, however, not relished by Buona- 
parte, wbo deprived him of his command, and supplied his 
place by general Dccaen, the late governor of the Mauri- 
tius, or Isle de France; 

To the important events in Estremadura and Cataloniar 
must be added the capture of Puy cerda, by a corps of mique« 
lets, on the fifteenth of April. After having levied eontn- 
buttons on the town and neighbourtiood, they returned to 
their mountains. This incursion taught the French go- 
vernment that its unjust conduct towards the Spaniards 
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provoked reprisals^ vhich a reverse of fortune might render 
exlre&ely fat&l to Prance. In the other provinces of Spain^ 
the guerillas continued to harass the French ivith the great- 
est activity. The marquis de Porlier^ so well known by the 
name of the marquesitOf fought several determined battles 
in the Asturias. His knowledge of the country, and the 
confidence of thp inhabitants* favoured his movements; so 
that be could either availlhimself of his victories when he 
defeated the French^ or avoid their pursuit, whenever he 
was obliged to retreat before superior numbers. Esposy- 
mina ought to be mentioned next to the marquis de Piirlier. 
He was the terror of the French in Navarre, in Biscay, and 
on the road from Bayonne to Burgos. . 

A number of other equally zealous leaders rnig^t be 
named: but they were less intelligent, and also less fortu* 
nate. In generaU however, the service of the guerillas^ 
was so well performed, that the supplies, destined for Ma- 
drid, were eapture d at the very gates of that capital. But 
in the midst of this crowd of brave men, who are an ever* 
lasting honour to the Spanish nation, the Gallicians acted 
only an inferior part. On the twenty-fifth of August their 
general, Abadia, was attacked before Astorga, by the 
French general, I>orsenne. He opposed but a very feeble 
resisttince; and his army retired almost in confusion. Bal-» 
lasteros, who was alternately a conqueror and vanquished^ 
in the county of Niebla, retreated to the south of Andalu- 
sia; and, notwithstanding the repeated attacks of the French, 
succeeded in maintaining himself between Oibraltar and 
Ronda. He might, perhaps, have tpken Seville, and de- 
stroyed the immense stores kept* fn^that place, if, at the 
time of the battle of Albuera, he haft acted with vigour, and 
in concert with the column that advanced on the right of 
the Guadalquiver. This general, viiio possessed the entire 
confidence of his troops, was deficient in activity and cool- 
ness. His bold, but almost always unfortunate attacks, would 
have been yery useful, had the plans been combiQed^ and 

V m 
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the means prepared, by a person fit to eommand in cbiof, ; 
like lord Wellin^n, Vfhom the Spaniards at last appointed 
generalissimo of all the troops serying in the peninsula; 
jnstly eonsidering him as the only commander who eould in- 
sure their success. But much preoious time had been lost^ 
which might have been employed in the organization of ar- 
mies, their discipline, and the proper plans of acdon. Sueh 
a loss generally prores irreparab^. 

" Four aauver un trnfitrey il auffit <Pun gran^ homtneP* 
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BOOK V. 

On the twenty-seeond of Juliet iSiif general Blake, 
with about six thousand Simniards, quitted the allied anny; 
and having crossed the Guadiana at Jerumenha^ marched 
to the eounty of Niebla. He immediately made arrange- 
ments to scale the castle of Niebla» which was defended by 
three hundred men. On the thirtieth of June, two hours 
before day-light» the troops ad? aneed with ladders under a 
very brisk fire of artillery and musketry; but here too» as 
at Badajozy the ladders happened to be too short, aiid the 
fort was not taken. Blake embarked with his troops at 

. the mouth of the Guadiana^ on the sixth of July^ and arri- 
ved at Cadiz qn the twelfth of the same month. He sooq 
left Cadiz again with a corps of choice troops, landed at 
Almeria, and formed his junction with the army of Murcia, 
near Baza. Marshal Soult, by means of his spies, had 
never lost sight of him; and leaving a corps of observation 
in the neighbourhood of Badajoz, returned to Andalusia, 
with the greatest part of the l^rench army under his eom- ' 
maud. When he heard of general Blake's arrival at Alme- 
ria, he moved towards the army of Murcia. General Go- 
dinot was ordered to turn the right of the Spaniards, whilst 
marshal Soult refusing his right, made a vigorous atta^sk 

. with his centre. On the ninth of August, the Spaniards 
were driven from all their positions. Towards the close of 
day* their retreat became a complete rout, and they fled to 

^ the mountains near Caravaca* The Spanish cavalry beha- 
ved much better than the infantry; no impression could be 
made upon them during the day; and they protected the fu- 
gitives, who had taken the road to Murcia: but on the tenth, 
the same brave cavalry, relying too much on their eourage> 
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were Uttaeked by the ^hole of marshal Soult^s dra^ong, 
and libotit five hundred were killed, woun&ed, or tak^n pri- 
soners. The remainder of 'the eolumiit amounting still to 
fifteen hundred men, retired preeipitately to Muroia^ Of 
the twenty thousand men, who» composed general Blake's 
mrmy, not more than six, or« at the utmost, s^venlhouiand 
rallied, ,and established themselves at liobrilla, eovering 
both Murcia and Carthagena, 

The dispersion of the Spaniards tranquillized marshal 
Sottlty respecting the kingdom of Granada. This advan* 
tage had cost him only four hundred men, killed or wound- 
ed. He returned to Seville, that he might be enabled to as- 
sist the troops left in Estremadura, should they be attack- 
in by a superior foree. His anxiety in this respect was 
of short duration. Marshal Marmont had left Merida 
with the army of Portugal, on the seventeenth of July. 
He had crossed the Tagus at Almaraz, and quartered his 
troops in the vicinity of Plaeentia, where he still was oa 
the first of August Lord Wellington following this move- 
ment, manoeuvred on his left, and marched with the msua 
part of his army on the right banks of the Tagus, near 
Castello-Braneo. A few days after, he continued his march 
to the left, and took a position on the Coa* But notwith- 
standing this manoeuvre of the English, the army of Por- 
tugal maintained its position, and the army of the north, 
under the command of general Dorsenne, was quartered 
in cantonments, on the banks of the Douro. Ciudad>Rod- 
rigo being thus abandoned to its own defence, lord Welling- 
ton made his arrangements to obtain possession of it. On 
the fifth of September, he completed the blockade of the 
place, and was busily employed in collecting the means of 
/besieging it, When the French marched up to make him 
abandon the blockade, and drive him back to the mouutains 
of Guarda. 

Dorsenne and Marmont formed their junction, on the 
twenty-second of September^ at Tamames^ which is two. 

\ 
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leagvto distant fMkn Gindadi^Rodrigo, The eombined ar-» 
my amounled (o sixty thousand nien9 of whom six thoup. 
sand we^ cavalry. That of the allies eonsisted at most of 
fAy thousand, ineludiog the troops neeessary to keep the 
garrison in eheek* Lord Wellington, under the supposition 
*tba4 he \had wished to maintain the bloekadey-eould have^ 
brought only forty thousand foot and four thousand horse 
into battle. The balance was too great in favour of the 
French; .his lordship, therefore, raised the blockade on the 
twenty-fourth, and established his army in the position of 
Fonte Guinaldo, which had been strengthened by some field- 
works. A numerous advanced guard remained on tbm. 
Azava, under the command of general Graham. On the 
twenty-fifth, thj French, under the command of general 
Montbrun, attacked this advanced guard, near Elbodon, 
The English, owing to the superiority of the French in num- 
bers, were obliged to fall back: but their retreat was efiecte4 
in the same order as kt a review. The squares formed by 
the infantry, were repeatedly attacked by the French caval- 
ry, who were received at first with a very brisk fire, and af- 
terwards at the point of the bayonet* This intrepidity o^ th^ 
English disheartened Montbrun. He gave up all furth^Ck 
attempts, contented himself with cannonading the Eng- 
lish, and continued the pursuit till very near Fonte-Guinal* 
do. The French generals employed the rest of that day^i 
and the whole of the next (being the twenty-sixth) in re- 
connoitering the position of Fonte-Guinaldo, and making 
arrangements for its attack. Lord Wellington felt some, 
apprehensions from the movement of a considerable eorps^ 
apparently destined to turn his left. He ^^vithdrew, in the. 
night of the twenty- sixth, to the vicinity of Alfayates, and 
stationed Us rear-guard at Aldea-de-Ponte. On the twen- 
ty-seventh, this village was attacked by the French advan- 
eed guard; but general Cole defended it till night. Though 
the French assailed him with the flower of their troops, 
their eiforts were rendered useless for the whole* day, by 
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the eafeellent dispositions of general Cole, and the intrepi* 
d% of his diyision. 

This ftne defence of Aldea-de-Ponte* must have made 
lord Wellingtoii regret that he had not eontinued in his in* 
trenehed eampof Fonte-Guinaido. He might have cele- 
brated the anniversary of the battle of Busaeo» by a ttill 
more signal vietory than that which he had gained on the 
same day» in the preceding year. He might have taught 
Buonaparte that it is hot prudent to confide the command 
of any army to inexperienced officers. Their inexperience^ 
indeed, is sufficiently evident from their reports to prinee 
Berthier. Marmont, in speaking of the engagement atr 
Elbodon, says, «< general Montbrun pursued the English for 
the space of two hours. His fire was so brislily kept up, 
that he exhausted Iiis amttmnition. The enemy's loss was 
eonsiderable. He only stopped at (he camp of Fonte-Gui-' 
naldo. But we had merely our advanced guard in action, 
our infantry being one march back, otherwise the English 
army would have been ruined. We had the mortification of 
9eeingits divisions hastening from all sides to its intrenched 
<mmp. Kai fifteen thousand' men been then at my disposal, 
,the English army would have been taken by surprise, and 
beaten in separate parties, without being able to assemble 
its troops,'' &e. An advanced guard in want of ammuni- 
tion; a commander at the head of sixty th^^usand mcii, who 
has not emn fifteeii thousand at his disposal, prove better 
than the most learned discussion, that Marmont was not yet 
adequate to a command in chief; for Dorsenne, being nei- 
ther a duke nor a marshal, was uiider his orders. This 
general, as little expei'ieneed as his commander, states in 
his report, " w^e soon reached Fonte-Guinaldo, wliere we 
learnt, with surprise, that the English commander had not 
yet collected his several corps. Could we have foreseen 
that this general would have been guilty of such a fault, 
we might have taken a part of the English by separate com- 
bffts: but our infantry arrived only at night," &e. 
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Bad Dorseno^ and Mariaont been present at Bamsa 

and at Albuera^ tbey #ouId have held a yerjr indifferent Ian* 

gaage* Soult and Yiclor eould haye informed them that 

the English were not so easily taken as they faneied. Be- 

sHes, Che retreat of Elbodony and the engagement at Aldea- 

de-Ponte, where^ in their opinion, the English might have 

been so easily tdkmf redonnded manifestly to ihe glory of 

the allies: for even their small rear-goard manmuvred on^ 

the twenty-fifth, and fooght on the twenty-seventh^ in spite 

of the oombined^ talents and forees of two great Franoh 

armies. The observation, with whieh the two generals 

eonehide their reports, is a most glaring ineonsistenoy*. 

They say, « Were the moment fixed for the eatastrophe of 

the English arrived^ we should have followed the enemy up 

to the lines of Lisbon, where we might have formed a June* , 

tion with the army of the south, whieh, though complete, 

lias before it the single division of general Hill;*' and Dor- 

senne adds, << whenever the emperor shall think the proper 

moment arrived for driving the English definitively from the 

peninsula, his majesty will not find in any other army more 

zeal and devotion/' They would have greatly lowered their 

tone, had they been opposed to imi enemy less eiroumspeet 

than lord Wellington: but as they had but recently assumed 

their commands, the English general had not yet been able 

to acquire any precise notions respecting them. Had his 

lordship known them, partieulKrly Marmont, he would at 

that time have given him a lesson in tactics, which the 

French marshal would have long remembered. But he lost 

nothing by waiting. 

After the French had thrown fresh supplies into Ciudad- 
Rodrigo, they fell back to Salamanca, and returned to their 
old quarters. On the first of October, lord Wellington had 
resumed his camp of Fonte-Guinaldo. General Hill was 
detached to the left bank of the Tagus, covering the pro- 
vince of Alentejo, against the parties, that might have been 
sent from Badajoz. The fifth French corps, uiidpr the 
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eommand of gw^^l Girard, was stationed at Cstremaditra. 
Gencrral Brovet* with thenkith corps, protected the coia- 
mumealioQs between the fifth corpi* Badajoz, and Seyilie* 
The first corps continued the siege, or rather the semi- 
blockade of Cadiz. The fomlth corps was qaar^ered in 
Andalusia. Ballasteros remained under the cannon of 
Gibraltar. Suchet, who had entered the kingdom of* Va^^ 
lentia, on the sixteenth of September, had taid siege to the 
castle of Saguntum, and cantoned the greatest part of .his 
troop^ beyond Murviedro, to cover the works of the be- 
siegers. Blake was in the neighbourhood of Yalentia, with 
acorpsof about twenty-five thousand men. Catalonia and Ar- 
ragon were no longer, the scene of great operations; but the 
warfare of the guerillas was carried on with th^utmost ac-- 
tivity, against the moveable columns of the French, their 
cantonments, and their convoys. The case was the same 
in the provinces of Biscay, the Asturias, and the kingdom 
of Inhmi. The surprise of Sant-Andero, on the fourteenth 
of August, is^one of the numerous instances. The Spa> 
niards penetrated into the town, without meeting the small- ' 
est obstacle. General Rouget, who commanded in the place^ 
escaped by instant flight; but having learnt that the Spa- 
niards were not numerous, he rallied his troops and retook 
the town. The same activity prevailed in the two Castiles^. 
' Joseph continued at Madrid, as he dared not pass the au- 
tumn in one of the royal palaces near his capital. He 
would have required a considerable corps of troops to de- 
fend him against the attacks of the Spanish partisans; and 
such a measure, weakening the garrison of Madrid, would 
have endangered the safety of the metropolis.^ General 
Castanos was busily employed in organizing a corps of 
troops between the Guadiana and the Tagus, under the pro- 
tection of general HiU. 

When marslial Soult was informed that Castanos had . 
already embodied many recruits, he ordered general Gi- 
rard to inarch to Caceres, and scour the neighbourhood^ in 



order to disperse these newly collected leviesv Qirard ac- 
cordingly se.t out with his diyision from Mcrida, made a 
successful search in thm part of Estremadura comprised 
between the Quadiana and the Tagus^ and forced Ca»tanoB 
and his troops to take refu^ in Portugal. General Hill 
was at Portalegre. Hearing how the Freneh scoured the 
country, he resolved to punish them for the littlerimpression 
^h|ch the neighbourhood of the English made upon their 
mindfl. He marched, on the twenty-third of October, to 
Albuquerque, wUiere he learnt that Girard, after making 
his appeai*ance at Alisada, was gone to Arnt^b-del-Puereo. 
On the twenty-fifth, the Spaniards carried this village, and 
Girard retreated to Caceres. After several movements^ 
which were carefully watched by general Hill, whom the 
French commander was far from supposing so near him, he 
established himself, on the twenty-seventh, at Arroyo-del- 
Molinos, a small town situated at the fpot of the Sierra- de- 
M ontanches. The French were perfectly at ease, and en- 
joying themselves, as if they had been in barracks at Yer- 
sallies. On the same day, the allies arrived, towards even- 
ing, at Alcuescar, in hopes of teaching geqeral Girard'a 
column, the next day, that distrust, in war as in policy, is 
the parent of safety. 

At two o'clock in the morning of the twenty-eighth^ 
general Hill began his march, which was favoured by a 
thick fog, attended with rain. At seven o'clock in the 
morningf the French were attacked by the English in three 
columns. At break of day, a brigade of general Girard's 
division had set out on its march to Medellin^. aud the re- 
mainder were on the point of marching to Merida, when 
the firing of the English riflemen broui»At them the first 
news of the visit, which general Hilf.'\(^£s paying to the 
French. Girard wished at first to ma^<e*some resistance; 
but the boldness, and, above all, the number of the allies, 
easily convinced him that the only resource he had left, to 
avoid being taken or killed, was to gain the mountains, 

X 
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where the allied eAvaby wonld be of jrq ase; whilst liis in- 
fantry woukl avail them»elves of their supenority over the 
English in marehing — a superioriljFv which the Freaeh ur- 
qtiestiooaUy possess over all the troops of Europe, espeei- 
ally when they are on a retreat, or, to speak more eieariy, 
when they are rooted. 

Scarcely had the English made their appearance i^ Ar- 
royo, when they were joined by the inhabitants, whoaeeoia- 
panied the firing of their muskets, with erics, a thmisand 
times repeated, of— 'rtva los Ingltses! Th*ey acted a^ guides 
in the pursuit of the fugitives. Of three thousand men, 
titat were with Girard. when he eommenced the attack, he 
lost about two thousand: fourteon hundred were taken pri- 
soners. Among the latter were general Bron, and oolooel 
the duke of Aremberg. Girard also lost a half battery of 
light artillery, consisting of one howitzer, two eight pound- 
ers, and eight powder wagons. The loss of the allies 
amounted only to seven killed, and sixty-five wounded. The 
importance of this affair is duly appreciated by marshal 
Souit himself, who, little habituated to reverses, and espe- 
eially to surprises, was terribly vexed at Girard's disaster. 
In his letter to prinee Berthier, dated Seville, the seeood of 
November, he* observes: — *^ The event, of which I am in- 
formed by general count Erlon, commander of the fifth 
corps, in his reports of the tweuty-eighth, twenty-^iinth, and 
thirtieth of October, is so disgraceful, that I know not how 

to quaUfy it 'On the twenty-eighth of October^ 

the first brigade, eommanded by general Remond, was al- 
ready on its march, at the distance of more than a leagpae 
from Arroyo-del-Molinos, when general Hill arrived with 
his troops at general Girard's quarters, without a single 

musket having been fired General Girard had 

choice troops with him; yet shamefully suffered himself to 
be surprised, from excessive presumption and confidence. 
* Whilst he was in the town, not a sentinel had been stationed 
there. The offie^s and soldiers were in the heuses, as in 
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the miflst of peace. I shall order an inquiry^ and a severe 
example," &e. 

It was a frequent observation of general Kleber» that 
<^ to be surprised was much more disgrafseful than to be de- 
feated;" and he constantly recommended vigilance to ih» 
ofBeers under his command* He repeatedly told the army^ 
la his daily orders, <« that the bravest man may be beaten; 
but whoever suffers himself to be surprised^ is unworthy of 
being an officer." Buonaparte also felt severely hurt at 
Girard's misfortune, not for the sake of tlie loss which his 
army experienced, but on aceount of the glory, which a 
man(Buvre« as scientific as bold, shed upon the English ar- 
my; and, above all, upon the general by whom it had beeft 
so seasonably performed. It likewise affol*dcd a pledge of 
the important services, which may be expected from gene*^ 
ral Hill, when possessed of a supreme command. Nor 
ought a circumstance, highly glorious to the Spaniards, to 
be omitted; as it evinced their loyalty, and the sineerity of 
their zeal in the cause which they defendeil. For the whole 
six days t}»at the allies were toarching through the country 
in all directions, to take the French, as Buonaparte terms 
it, en flagrant deliU there was not one of the better class of 
inhabitants, who, either from the love of gain, or from a 
desire of pleasing the French, gave general Girard any in- 
formation of the danger that threatened him. Can there 
be a stronger proof of their hatred to Joseph, their fideli- 
ty to their allies, and their attachment to Ferdinand YII? 

The Spaniards of the army of Mureia were not so for- 
tunate as those of Estremadura. A short time after their 
defeat at Baza, they attacked the post of Huescar, which 
covered the left of Soult's cantonments. The French, hav- 
ing timely information of their approach by patroles, for- 
ced the Spaniards to fall back on Lorca. The Spaniards 
had, however, accomplished their object, which was to 
make the French believe that the army of Mureia continu- 
ed in the province, whilst the flower of its troops had been 
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marched to the river Guadalaviar, for the purpose of rcia- 
foreing Blake^s army, which defended the kingdom of Ya- 
lentia. 

Fort Oropesa, situated on the road from Tortosa to 
Yalentia, surrendered to the French on the tenth of Octo- 
ber. Its occupation was of essential importance to general 
8uehet» as it secured to him the undisturbed arrival of con- 
Toys from his magazines on the Ebro. The castle of Sa- 
guntum had repulsed several attacks; but its garrison was 
in a critical situauon, the breach having been found practi- 
cable. General Blake^ who communicated with the go- 
Ternor by signals agreed upon» wished to try the fate of a 
battle, in order to furnish the castle with fresh isupplies. 
He had an army of twenty-five thousand men, to whieh 
Sucfaet oould only oppose twenty thousand, on-accoontof 
the troops necessary to face the garrison. On the twenty- 
fbttrth of October, Blake appeared on the heights 6f Puehe, 
with his right towards the sea, covered by the fire of the 
English vessels, and the left cleaning on the village of 
Betera. On the twenty-fifth he attackedthe French posts, 
and forcod them to fall back. General Zayas, availing 
himself of this first advantaget occupied the village of 
Puzol, and, with the flower of his division, changing his 
front on the extremity of his left wing, marched his right 
forward to a height, which commanded the position of 
Suehet's left wing. This manoeuvre was brilliant,, but 
rather rash against experienced troops. Sucliet's right 
was likewise turned by Blake's left. Thus the latter, who 
had a superiority of about five or six thousand men, found 
himself weaker than the French in his centre, from the 
too extended movements of his wings. Suchet hastened to 
avail himself of this fault, by an impetuous attack on the 
centre of the Spaniards, where prodigies of valour were 
performed. The Spaniards were at first overthrown^ but 
afterwards the French were driven, at the point of the bay- 
PQct, from the intrcnchments, of which they had posses|icd 
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dieinseWes. The Spanish cavalry was defeated; bat only 
after the most obstinate resistance. Suchet's experience 
and good fortune proved triumphant. The defeat of the 
centre rendered the advantages, gained on the rfght by 
Zayas, of no avail. A strong detachment of Walloon 
guards was taken prisoners at Pu^ol. Blalic's left having 
been repulsed, this general retreated in good order, and 
would not haver suflered materially, had he not wished to 
meet the French again behind the rivulet of Betera- His 
loss, which amounted to about six thousand mei hors de 
comftat, would not have exceeded half the number, had he 
continued his retrograde movement towards Valentia. With 
the best intentions, and superior numbers, Blake lost the 
battle through arrangements, as little adapted to the nature 
of the ground, as highly favourable to the enterprising 
character of the general, by whom he was opposed. Had 
he refused his two wings, and ranged the flower of his 
troops in several lines on the centre, with orders that thoscy 
who might be overthrown, were to form again in the rear, 
Sttchet would have been defeated; the castle of Saguntum, 
which was in the utmost distress, would have received fresh 
supplies; and the French army would probably have been 
forced to return to Arragon. 

The garrison of Saguntum had witnessed the eflbrts 
and reverses of the army, by which they were to be relieved. 
A longer resistance would have endangered the place, which 
could be attacked, and carried by storm. The breach hav- 
ing been judged perfectly praetii^able, the capitulation was 
signed on the twenty-sixth of October, 1811. Cendriani, 
the governor, has been blamed for having surrendered, 
when he might still have held out a long time. But the 
fact, that the troops marched out by the breach, complete- 
ly refutes this calumny. How much are those fulmina- 
ting denunciations to be distrusted, which are issued at 
random by numbers of writers! These men establish them* 
selves supreme judges of generals^ because governments,* 



afixionid to ^ide puUie (^inioiiy keep ttiem in paj^ awl ae* 
•ure them agnia^t the pttBUhmeBt due to their ifnpudent 
libeh* But warriors are tieeome philosophers: they treat 
Obe obfiervations of igaoraaee with eontempt, whilst they 
earreet the faults pointed out by enliglitened judges* - 

A good general ought to bear in his mind the fine an* 
awer orMarlbolrough to a Freneh nobleman, who eompli" 
Bleated him on his masterly mancduTres daring the war is 
Flanders* ** Vfe eommitted a hundred blunders^ and you 
a hundred and one/' was the modest reply of the eommand- 
er> who had made Louis XIY tremble on his throne. TIib 
great Cmde, seeing his eourtlers astonished at his perusing 
with pleasure a hooky in which he was severely eondemnedf 
wdf << I am delighted with this work, because it points oui 
the fkults of which no one dares to tell me.'' Whoever is 
duly impressed with the deep sense of the answers made by 
these two great commanders* ean form a tolerable idea of 
the extensive information which a good generri aught to 
possess, and will not be surprised at the reflections contam-' 
ed in this analysis of the military operations of the peniii- 
sula. « A mule/' said marshal de Saxe, <Hhat had made 
twenty campaigns under Ciesar* would still be but a mule.'' 
Experience alone does not make a general, if nature has 
not endowed him with a genius for war; but thisgeniusy 
again> must have been improved by practice, and pr4>found 
study. If it be said that the great Conde was born a gene- 
ral, the assertion may be contested. This prince, it is true» 
gained, at the age of twenty-two^ a complete victory in the 
ILelds of Boeroy: but his father had been his instructor. 
He had, besides, served under marshal de Ghatillon, the 
best general of Louis XIII, and he had under his orders, at 
Boeroy, marshal de rH<»pital and Gassion, the worthy pu- 
pil of the great Gustavus. Even he,, who has been born 
with the most splendid talents, cannot become a good gene* 
ral, but by the practice of his profession, and by the studjr 
. of military works. It was in the scliocfl of Turenne that 
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Marlborough reaiUIy improved his rare talents for the high- 
er taeties; a seienee, in lyhieh, as in all others* an able Uls- 
ter causes a rapid progress. This digressioDt it is hope4# 
vill be forgiven for the sake of its objeet, wbieh n to show 
the importance of the painful task imposed upon tbe histo* 
rian« who is bold enough to speak the truth. 

But to return to the Spanish war.— ^Th& partial sue^ 
^sseSf wfaieh the guerillas obtained in the month of Oeto« 
ber^ may be eonsidered as a kind of eompensation for tho 
progress of the French in the- kingtlom of Yalentia* On 
thfi» twelfth oi* Oetaber, baron d'Ayroles took the eastle of 
Bellpuig^ an important post, to keep up the eommuaieations 
of Catalonia with Arragon. On the twenty-sixth he de- 
feated a French moveable column near Puyeerda^ and pur- 
sued them to the very territory of France, where he levied 
strong contributions, and afterwards returned to Catalonia^ 
by the Yal*de-Carol. On the fifteenth of the same months 
Don Julian Sauehes, who had waited the night before in 
ambush near Ciudad*Rodrigo, surprised general Raynaud^ 
the governor of that place, when he was coming out for a 
ride, and took him prisoner. On the sixteenth, the cunning, 
brave, and enterprising Empeeinado attacked the garrison 
of Calatayad, and took four hundred prisoners. On the 
seventeenth^ Esposymina destroyed, in the neighbourhood 
of Ayorbe, a French detachment of eleven hundred men. 
The French troops, on their part, took Balaguer, and Ma- 
taro: but they completely failed in their attack on the 
«maU islands of Las-Mcdas, situated at the mouth of the 
T^r. Their occupation by the allies prevented the trans- 
port of supplies to Barcelona, by the coast^ and facilitated 
the correspondence of the guerillas, in Catalonia, with the 
English vessels. General Dorsenne occupied the Asturi- 
as. He met with scarcely any resistance, though he had 
to enequnter the Marquesit<) and Mendizabal, and had ta- 
ken the precaution of not advancing without the whole of 
hh army. In the south, marshal Soult sent three oolumns 
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against general Ballasteros, who, being obli^d to gite way 
to a force three times superior to his own, retreated once 
more under the cannon of Gibraltar. The French oeeiipi- 
ed the intrenched camp of Saint Roch. It was on his re-* 
tarn from this expedition, that the French general, Godinot, 
blew his brains out. He was rather an active, th|m an ex^ 
eellent officer. This act of despair was attidbnted to his 
being apprehensive of the reproaches, with which marshal 
6oult w«bid assail him, for having suffered Ballasteros to 
escape. Marshal 8oult undoubtedly is a very able general, 
but he is perhaps a little too severe, especially towards offi« 
eers who mortify his^ vanity, by not succeeding in his plans. 
Thus ended a campaign, which offered so many favour* 
able chances to the allies, though they did not avail them* 
selves of the advantages. Badajoz would have been pre* 
served, if it bad been succoured in time; and this might 
have been effected by La Romana^s corps, supported by an 
English reserve. The siege of Cadiz would have been 
raised, in consequence cff the victory of Burrosa, if Gra- 
ham had been the eommander-in chief. A well combined 
attack xnight have destroyed Massena's rear-guard, on the 
third of April near Sabugal; and by observing the usual 
precautions, the garrison of Almeida might have been ta- 
ken, audits stores preserved. Badajoz would have been re- 
taken in the month of May,#and Soult completely beaten, if 
tbe army had been stationed within lines of circumvallation 
and contravallation; and the town would certainly have 
opened its gates to lord Wellington in the month of June, 
if the engineers had executed the approaches to the body 
of the place according to the rules of fortification. A corps 
of troops might have been deiaehed from Cadiz to rein* 
force Campoverde, and enable him to succour, lirst Tarra-^ 
gona* and afterwards Figuieras. Finally, had lonl Welling** 
ton been less circumspect, and waited for the attack of the 
French in his intrenched camp, at Fonte-Guinaldo, his vie* 
tory, which would have been complete^ would have made 
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iMiendft fbif hh preTious ertors, and deeided the eanlpa^a 
ill favour of the aUies. The Freneh took Toftoso* Tarra. 
gonaf Badajoa, and Saguntum: they gjBiined the battles of 
Gebora* Baza^ wMt Murviedro; and they twiee caused the 
siege of Badi\|OK, and the bloekade of Ciudad^Rodrigo, to 
be raised. The allies gaiiled the batdes of Barr6sa» Albu- 
era» and Puentes de»Onora: but the latter two were merely 
defensive. They took but one plaee, Olivenzap where the 
Freneh had left only a weak garrison. Almeida cannot eit^ 
terlnto the account) as Brennier had converted it into f| 
Jie%p of ruins. The eombat of AiToyo-del-'MolflHi^f though 
Tcry lyiUiaiity can only be considered as of secondary im- 
portance) on account of the small number of Freneh troops 
engaged) 'a thousand of which) that is to say). one-third» 
succeeded in Escaping with their eagles. Massena's expuU 
aion from Portugal is unquestionably a considerable advan- 
tage; though it may be otgected) that it was as much the 
#onsequeiKee of famine^ as of the attacks of the allies; 
^incCy doringA retreat of one month, the French were never 
actually forced from any position) but at Sabugal. Had 
lord Wellington) instead of marching, to the Coa» manceu- 
Tred against Marmont) in the direction of Coria and Pla-» 
•entia) he would not have been long without finding a fa* 
TouraUe opportunity to avail himself of the marshal's pre* 
sumption and inexperience* The distance of the army of 
the notth would have prevented its 6o-operation with that of 
Portugal; whilst lord Wellington might have collected the 
flower of the allied troops on one and the same central 
point, to make an end of Marmont^ This army of Portu^ 
gal being once destroyedf mar^I Soult could no longer 
have ficted in Estremadura) aqd^Nffi^neral Dorsennl^ dared 
not ha\e advanced farther than Salamanca) or perhaps not 
beyond Yalladolidi By continuing on the I'aguS) lord Wei** 
lington M[ould have insured to himself) the great superiorly 
ty derived from a single line of operations against an ene- 
mj$ vrtioss foroesi whcA they are at a distanot of several 

r 
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mardiei from eaeh other^ may be beaten. mcoessiTelj l^a 
ooDeentrated anny. 

Every thing induces tbe belief that» by manoduvriBg oa 
this prineipley Marmont would hare fallen into the snare, 
and would, of eourse, have been punished for his temerity. 
His defeat would have alarmed king Joseph; who, instead 
of sending Suehet with an army-into the kingdom of Yalen- 
tia, would have stationed the flower of it in the vieinity of 
Talavera, to eover Madrid, and collect the remain^ of the 
m'my of Portugal. The contrary, however, of all this took 
place^nd the winter campaign of 1811 to 1812, opened on 
the second of November, ISII, with the capture of « Ya- , 
lenUan suburb, called Serrano* Marshal Suehet caused it 
to be carried by one division* This general* who is as dex* 
terous a courtier, as he is an intrepid soldier, proceeded 
very slowly in his^ operations to subdue Yalentia. He want- 
ed a dukedom from Buonaparte, in addition to the marhaPt 
staff, which the conquest of Tarragona had obtained fbr 
him. He employed more than fifty days i^ hit preparations 
for the passage of the Ouadalaviar. General Blake had 
strongly intrenched himself on the right banks of that river. 
He had stationed all his infantry from the sea to Manisses, 
and his cavalry below that village, in the direction of 
Ribaroja; so that it cov^ed the left of the whole line. In 
the night of the twenty-fifth to the twenty-sixth of Decern* 
her, three French divisions crossed the Guadalaviar in 
face of this cavalry, which opposed scarcely any resistance^ 
and even fell back in confusion to Torrente. The infantry 
at Manisse^ seeing tbe French columns marching on their 
left, became apprehensive of being surrounded, and, instead 
of joining the main body of the army, took the road of 
Mureia, by Cataroja. The Guadalaviar had been crossed 
in two places, one between the villi^ges of Quarto and Mis- 
lata, and the other at the mouth of the river. The French 
suffered much in these two attacks: but the complete suc- 
cess, obtained by their rights decided the battle in their fii- 
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Tour. The 'Spiibiardt shut themselTeg up in Talentia. 
Tb]« town is ftarroanded by a strong wall, to whicb^ some 
works hflll been added, requiring a regular attack. There 
was, moreover, an intl*^nched eamp, which covered the 
town, and the three sulwrbs, on the r%ht of the river. 
Instead of carrying it by storm, which the great extent of 
the works, and their feebleness towards the sea rendered 
very Dractioable, the engineers were ordered to open the 
trenehes en that point, and at 8aa*yincente, near the road 
to Bfareia. Colonel Henry, an engineer of great meritf 
andthe principal author of marshal Suchet^s triumph's, was 
killed on the spot, at the moment he was beginning to draw- 
r the first f aralW. The trenches had been opened in the 
Bight of the first to the second of January, 1812, and on 
the eighth the French miners were preparing to blow up 
the wall that encloses the town. But general Blake, iMaft» 
ing to spare ValenHa the horrors of a tHormf consented to 
eapitulate. The loss of the allies amounted to about eigh- 
teen thousand good troopsy three hundred and seventy-four 
pieces of ordnance^ and stores of all kinds. The capitula- 
tion was signed on the ninths and the garrison declared pri- 
^Duers of war. 

The Spanish general committed three faults; the firsts 
in not having a choice corps of infiintry oh his left, to spp« 
port his cavalry between Manisses and Ribaroja, and de- 
fend the passage of the Guadalaviar; the second^ by shut- 
ting himself up in Yalentia, instead of <q^ning himself a 
passaget sword in hand, by the road to Murcia$ and the 
thirds in not surrendering before the place was bombarded. 
The population of Talentia^ whieh had been considerably 
increased by refugees from the country, afforded no 
prospect for a protracted defence. The town might have 
raised a national guard of twenty thousand men. By adding 
to them five thousand troops of the line, the number of the 
defenders of Yalentia would have been equal' to that ot 
Blake's army. The general would have had a eorpe of 
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twenty-fire thousand men left^ whieh h# might hare station* 
ed on the heights^ Mar Blbaroja. Tiiis arraDgement gave 
him the double adrantage of ooyering Tajentia by thgeat* 
ening Suehet's right* if he marehed against that place; and: 
of having a safe retreat) in ease of a reverse. The patriot** 
ism of general Blake, attested by more than a hindred ho- 
nourable, though principally unsuoeessful, combats, will not 
allow the supposition that he wished to betray his e<(untry. 
His enemies pretend that he had deprived himself of« all 
means of retreating, merely to obtain terms, whieh the 
tumult of a field of battle does not admit, and « rout does 
not authorize. But general Blake is a very loyal Spaniard* 
He is« however, justly blamed, for having, firom stfly vani- " 
tj9 exposed to a bombardment of four days, a population of 
^bout two hundred thousand pertons, whom he could no 
longer guard against the yoke of the Freneh. His eruel 
procrastination might deceive the multitude, always flatter- 
ed with having sharers in their hopes: but the impartial 
historian sees nothing in it, but a proof of the Spanish 
general's weakness. The assertion of several journalists, 
that he had shamefully betrayed the saered cause, whieh 
he had defended with so much zeal since the beginningof 
the war, can scarcely be credited. Tet his conduct, after 
the surrender of Saguntum, appears to oonfirm the severe 
opinion of his enemies. What a lustre he would have shed 
on his career, if, after having made the utmost efibrts to 
relieve Talentia, he had moved towards Catalonia by forced 
marches! At all events, he is inexcusable for not having 
made such arrangements, that, in ease of need, he might 
have marched with the flower of his troops to Alieant and 
Carthagena» for the purpose of rejoining lord Wellington's 
grand army by sea. 

Whilst the events of Yalentia covered with shame a 
oommatider, who, till then, had deserved general esteem, 
fbrtune, always fickle, afforded colonel Skerret a favourable 
iq^pMrtunity ^ jrepairiugf iu the most brilliant mannerf the 



flmlt of not kaTiif g landed at Tarragona the day before that 
town was stormed by tke Freneh* under Suehet. Sensible 
of Ijiie adrantagesy whioh^.he should derire from the oeeu- - 
pation of Tariffa> by obtaining a free oommunication with 
Africa, marshal Soult had ordered marshal Yietor, in the 
middle of 1)ocember, to detach a corps of ten thousand men 
to take possession o^ that town. On the twentieth of De- 
oemberf general Leval, who was entrusted with this expe- 
ditioUf invested Tariffa on the land side, the other being the 
exclusi?e domain of the allies. The garrison consisted of 
one thousand English troops* and about the same number 
of Spaniards. On the twenty«fifth the trenches were 
' opened at one hundred and twenty fathoms distance fromi 
the place. On the twenty-ninth the besiegers opened 
their batteries. The breach was judged practicable on the 
thirty-first, and at about eight o'clock in the morning, a 
strong column advanced towards it, in order to make the 
assault. It was composed of grenadiers and voltigeurs, 
the flower of the besieging army. In spite of a brisk fire 
by the besiegedi the French boldly advanced to the foot of 
the breach. The firm appearance of the garrison, who 
fired almost elose upon them, and a ditch that covered the 
breach, forced this column to retrograde with considerable 
loss. The allies, satisfied with having conquered, ceased 
tbeir firing. To the honour of a glorious defence, colonel 
Skerret joined the generosity of granting an armistice, that 
the French might carry off the wounded left on the ^acis. 
The besiegers continued the fire of their batteries till the 
fourth of January, 1812. Although they had succeeded in 
widening the breach of the thirty-first of December, they 
did not attempt to contend again with the garrison, who 
were^waiting them with intrepidity. In the night of the 
fiHidiKO the fifth, the French retreated in silence, leaving 
behipl'them part of their artillery, with all the implements 
and f^ls for a siege. 

rHiis success must have caused colonel Skerret the most 
live^ regret, at not having landed at Tarragona, there to 
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hare girtu marshal Sachet a lesson of modoratioiiy like that 
vhieh he had just giren to general Leval. It nuMt* how« 
ever, be aeknowledgedf that marshal Soalt selected a ¥ery 
improper time, riz. the middle of the winter* for under- 
taking the siege 6f Tariffa. The engineers* besides* pro* 
eeeded* as they had done at Saint Jean*d*Acre# against a 1 
the rnles of art. They contented themsel?es with e^* 
tablishing one parallel* to eorer the eonstmetion of the bat- 
teries. The eolamn, destined to make the assault* w^s 
obliged to issue from this parallel; and thus to march* un- 
eovered* and at noon day* under a very murderous fire* to 
arri?e at the breach* where* independently of the English 
bayonets* a diteh* which they had neglected to reconnoitre, 
retarded their march* and rendered the attack very san- 
guinary. How could Buonaparte leave such gross foults 
unpunished? General Leval* little acquainted with fortifi-' 
cation* relied on his engineer-in-chief* who|* either to spare 
his labourers the dangers of regular approaches* or because 
he supposed the breach would be badly defended by the gar- 
rison* advised an absurd manosuvre; for the result of which 
(the loss of a number of brave men) he ought to have been 
made personally responsible. Soldiers are the ehildren of 
the country. Whoever causes their useless destruction* 
either from ignorance or negligence* ought to foe amenable 
to the << lex talionis.^* This grand principle is at once 
the sole guarantee of an honourable fate for the individu«> 
als of all ranks* and the first safeguard of the glory of 
empires. 

The movement of the English general ]9dU towards 
Seville* afforded an additional motive for the raising of the 
siege of Tariffa. On the twenty-scTcnth of Decendber* this 
general left^thc environs of Portalagre* in the expectation 
of surprising the French at Merida. His advanced^uard 
happened to fall in with a party of French marauders* who* 
having ooUected* fbrmed a square* and* owing to the nature 
of the ground and to the rapidity of their march* suaceeded in 
re-entering Merida, tiefore they eonld be attacked by the En- 



l^shlAfantrjr. The French general did not deem it prndent- 
to await the English in hit position. li^ retreated by Almen. 
dralejo to Lerena, where general Drouet was stationed witli 
the greatest part of the fif tli eorps. Qenend Hill was at Al- 
mendraleyo on the seeond of Januarj* 1813* He sent a strong 
detachment to reconnoitre as far as Los Santos. Lienten* 
ant-e<donel Abererombie, by whom this detachment was 
eommanded» completely defeated a party of one hundred 
French horse. This slight advantage of the English on tho 
thiM^ made the French apprehcnsi?e of a serious attack. 
JMarshal Soult^ being resolved to concentrate dus troops^ 
with a view of protecting his principal positions, ordered 
marshal Victor to call general Leval back. Satisfied with 
having created an alarm in the French cantonments, gene- 
rai Hill retuiiicd to his former quarters, on the frontiers of 
J^ortogaL 

This harassing system against the French to the south 
of Estremadura, had probably no other object than to mako 
marshal Marmont believe that lord Wefiington had many 
troops on the left of the Tagus, thereby inducing him not 
to harbour any apprehensions respecting Ciudad-BodHgo^ 
the possession of which was eoveted by the English eom« 
mander. Marmont^s security was, besides, increased by 
the facility with which the blockade of that place had been 
raised three months before, through the bare junction of 
four of his divisions with general Qorsenne's army; a ma- 
Dceuvre, which he might repeat at any time, and with m 
probability of an equally favourable result. He not only 
quartered his army in very extensive cantonments, but also 
detached general Mentbrun with three divisions, to second 
the operations of marshal Suchet in the kingdom of Yalen- 
tia* Intimately acquainted with all these details, lord 
Wellington arrived on the eighth of January before Ciudad- 
Rodrigo; which place was completely invested on the same 
day. On the ninth g^eral Crawfurd carried the redoubt 
of St. Francis, at the point of the bayonet. The possession 
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of this post fbdlitated the progress'of the attacks* Thoilgli 
the works had not yet been poshed to the foot of the breaeh^ 
the weakness of the garrison deterpiined the English gene«^ 
ral to take the place hj storming and sealing it at the same 
time. On the aineteenth> ^columns marched against 
Ciudad-RodrigOy and* sueeeefled in obtaining possession of 
k in less th|tn two hours. These different moToments were 
executed by the aid of ni^t. General Maekinnon, who 
i^ommanded the» column destined to storm, perbhed with, 
many of his brate soldiers, through the explosion of a 
mine. Tlie scaling proved less fatal, beeause the French^ 
not expecting such an attempt, were taken unawares.-— 
Tli^y employed almost all their means of defence to pro^ 
tect the breach. It is surprising that lord Wellington^ who 
hitherto had directed this important operation so well, was 
not sensible that he ought only to have made a false attac|t 
on the best defended point, as the sealing alone promised the 
possession of the place without much Mss. Every thing 
induces the belief that the inhabitants had informed the 
English how easily they might become masters of the towni 
they perhi^s even did not remain idle in their houses, when 
the allies attacked the French on the ramparts. The chances 
were, therefore, all in favour of the Englbh general^ and 
he might have taken the garrison by surprise, had he made 
his arrangements accordingly, on the very night after his 
arrival before Ciudad-Rodrigo. 

The garrison, amounting to seventeen hundred men, sur- 
rendered at discretion. Their loss was equal to that of the 
allies, which was rated at on^ thousand killed or wounded* 
The governor Barrie did his duty. Ciudad-Bodrigbi to be 
safe against n *' coup de main,'* requires five thousand 
troops; and there were hardly half the number when lord 
Wellington made his appearance. To this capital fault 
must be added thsU; of not having detached a division to 
harass the allies, and oblige them to divide their forces. 
Nothing was more easy than to send such troops from th^ 
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teftth to the ftfteeoth, to take post between Marilla and 
Tamamesy and exchange erery day some cannon shot with 
the besiegersp until the French army was collected. This 
manoeuTre* by diminishing the roeans'pf attack on the part 
of the allies, would have giTcfi hopes to the besieged of be-^ 
ing soon relie?ed| and, the attempt at 8<)aling being thus 
rendered more difficult, would probably hare failed, like 
wmilar attempts against Badajoz in the month of JtunOf 
ISll. Marshal Marmont is a very good artillery officer; 
but he is not sufficiently skilled in the higher tactics. On 
the sixteenth of January he wrote to Berthier:-^'* I had 
eollected five divisions, for the purpose of throwing supplks 
into Ciudad-Rodrigo: but this force is now inadequate to 
the object. I am, therefore, under the necessity of recall- 
ing two divisions from the army of the north.' I shall 
then have above sixty thousand men, with whom I shall 
inarch against the enemy. Toil may expect events as for* 
tunate as glorious for the French army.''. But in spite of 
these flattering promises, marshal Marmont was obliged to 
write to prince Berthier on the twentieth: <' On the six- 
teenth the English batteries opened their fire at a great 
distance. On the nineteenth the place was taken by storm, 
and fell into the power of the enemy. There is something 
80 incomprehensible in this event, that I allow myself no 
observation. I ami not yet provided with the requisite in-* 
formation.'' 

A town takeniby storm is an argument easily understood 
by less sensible men than Marmont. But a tone of mystery 
was necessary to palliate gross ^faults, arising ft-om the 
most fatal security. When Bu^pltrte heard this intelli^ 
gence, he immediately per^t^tPthUt his ancient aid-de- 
•amp was incapable of sueoeslsltHHy holding the important 
command entrusted to him. 

Satisfied witli having taught Marmont that he surpass* 
ed him in activity and boldness, the English eommander 
resumed his position of Fonte-Guinaldo. He might easily 

2 
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have earriedoffthe TVeneh advanced guard, wblehy o»tlie 
twenty-second, made its appearance near Tamames; Tke 
enterprise was favoured bj the oeeupatioo of Cindad-Rodri- 
go, as the detaehmeii^y entrusted with the ope^ratioOy would 
have had a safe retreat unil^r the cannon of th&t towu» 
Fifteen thousand choioe men ought to have been placed m 
ambush on the road to Satamanea. A corps of four or ftve 
tbougand light troops should have marehed against tlMB 
French, with orders to foil baick« at thrir approach* These 
light troops, when near the ambush, would have hastened 
tl^eir retreat in apparant ecmfusion. which would have in* 
doeed the French to bo more eager in their pursuit, llie 
eimcealed soldiers, then rudhing fk*om the ambush , woiuU 
have fallen upon the rear of the French column, and infiJll- 
biy destroyed it. General Souham's division, whieh ap- 
peared on the twenty-second in the vicinity of Tamames^ 
amounted only to ten thousand men. It is by mameuvres 
like the one here described, that the forces of an enemy an 
ruined, without experiencing the enormous losses oecastoa- 
ed by sieges and battles. 

. !bord Wellington must also be blamed lor having allowed 
generals to place themselves at the bead of their cohnuM^ 
in the attack of Ciudad-Rodrigo. A general dKo^ is ex- 
tremely valuable, especially when he is stalled in his pro* 
fessiott. General Crawfurd possessed the qualities reqai-* 
site/or a command in chief; whilst, at the head^f a storm^ 
ihg column, his thin person, and dimidulive size, rendered 
him inferior to a grenadier. Captaimi, or lieutenant-eolenels 
at most, ought to be charged with heading such attacks^ 
which are always destructive, though often fruitless. Gena- 
ralsf and colonels ought to be reserved for operations, requi- 
ring the talents which their »toations demand^ or suppose. » 
General Crawfurd had been personally known in Ireland, in 
the yCfir 1798, to the author of this liistory; who endrely 
agrees with lord Wellington in the sentiment, which his 
lordidiip has so well exj^ressed 10 his letter to the ewl of 

/I 
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liveipooi, 4ate4 Gallegos* the tw^lyrDin^ji of January, 
1812, when he says, Ihat major-general Crawfurd died on 
the twediyfourth of the moolh» from ^e wounds wbieh 
lie reeeived on the nineteenth, when leading the li^ht dl- 
▼ision of the army at the storming of CiildadRodrigo; that 
altbottgh the eonduet of general Crawfurd, on the oecasion 
wherein he was wo^inded, exeited the admiration of the 
whole armyy yet he eannot report the death of this oAeer^ 
without expressing the profound gfief whieh he feels on see* 
ing his mi^ esty lose the serviees» and himself the assistance, 
4t an offieer of tried talents and eonaummate experienee, 
who was the ornament of his profqssionf and ealeulated to 
. J^ttder the most important serviees to his country. It is the 
duty of a ehief to preserve his soldiers; it is his interest to 
be 8f aring of the blood of his generals* Lord Wellington 
must, no doubt, haye set the highest ralue upon Ciudad« 
BodrigOf as its eonquest cost the life of^ one of his ablest 
colleagues. 

The French had been obliged to CTaeuate the AsturiM, 
and part of the kingdom of Leon* in order to collect forces^ 
aufteient ^o suoeour Ciudad-Jiodrigo. Their retreat was 
rather precipitatef and yet the Spaniards did not arail them- 
4ielves of it. That this p^rt of Spiun, formerly so aetiro 
and so obstinate in opposing the French^ acted, cYcr sinee 
La ftomana's deatll« with a faintJieartedness, unworthy 
both «f its nymerotts and warlike populationt and of its 
constant hateed towards the French, is really surprising. 
This apathy cannot be accounted for, but as the result of 
intrigues on the part of Buonaparte's secret agents. The ' 
marqoesitp, and generals Mendizabal and Abadia, were me» 
of equal merit with the baron d'£rbles, Lascy, and Reyira, 
the leaders of the insurrection in Catalcmia. Why had not the 
inhabitants of Oalieia, where there was not a single French* 
man in arms> a body of fifty thousand well organized and ^ 
disciplined troops on their frontiers, ready to avail theni- 
srtves of the odTantage gained 1^ the grand allied armyf 
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What a diffeijence between this supuieness af tlie Galieiant, 
and ( he energy of the Qatalonians! Daring the siege of Ya^ - 
leatia, general Lasoy and tlie baron d'EroIes marehed against 
TaiTagona, at the head of ten thousand men. Their attaek 
was favoured by an English squadron oruisingin tliat quar- 
ter. On thetwenty^fourth of January, ten thousand French, 
attacked the SpaniUrds, who, at theiisapproach, bad raised 
the blockade of Tarragoqa, to give them battle. The con- 
flict took place on the heights of Altafalla, to the north of 
Tarragona. Although the French were equal in numbers 
to the Spaniards, victory long remained doubtful; and was 
. only due at last to the superiority of the French cavalry. 
The Catalonians effected their retreat through the moun- 
tainsy towards Cerverat with lihle loss. 

From the twentieth to the thirtieth of January, gene« 
ral Decacn manteuvred against Sarsfield's and Revira's eo- 
lumnsy in the nei^bourhood of Yique and Mapresa* This 
. petty warfare was confined to some skirmishes, in which 
the inhabitants, from their agility, and knowledge of the 
country, had constantly the advantage. The Spanish lead^ 
ers did not deem themselves strong enough for. a general 
engagement; and kept their columns untouched. This situ- 
ation of affairs in Catalonia rendi^red the arrival of general 
Blake, in that province, extremely seasonable. This gene- 
ral had shown, by supplying Gerona, hi August, 180ll>, hia 
great ei^perienae in the warfinre of mountaiiious countries. 
He, moreover, enjoyed the eoifidcnce of th» inhabitants. 
All these advantages leave no doubt but that he Would have 
forced the French general to retreat, with the' wreck of his 
army, under the ramparts of Perpignan; and had it not been 
for his influence, the magistrates of Yaientia wonld haVe 
agreed to a capitulation, humilia4ing enough in itself, but ta < 
which the conqueror did not intend to adhere, when he 
signed it. 

How could Buonaparte hope for the submission of Spain» 
when he suffered the most arbitrary measures tt be adopted 
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by almost all his agents? By the second article of the ca- 
jMtulation of Yalentia, marshal Suchet had solemnly pro- 
mised <^that no inquiries coneeming the past should be 
made against those, who had taken an active part either' in 
the war, or in the revolution;" and yet an official report, of 

'the twenty-fourth of January* states that •* fifteen hundred 
infuriated monks have been arrested, and sent to France. 
The leaders of the insurrection, who frequented the house 
of the £hgltsh consul, as well as the satellites of that 
wretch, have been executed in the market place, to the great 
satiirfaetion of the good inhabitants who had no share in 
the assassination of the French." ^ut the transgressions, 
alluded to by marshal Suchet, had occurred during the re- 
volution; ^d the guilty had tieen absolved iij the capitula- 
tion. ' "" 

The well-known loyalty of the French character ougbt 

- to have prev^ated*any recrimination for the. past. But it 
wras the practice of the lieutenants of Buonaparte, formed in 
his school, especially of those who shslred his first cam- 
paigns in Italy, to be preceded by captivating proclamations, 
promising liberty, justice, and the respect of property* If 
well received, they immediately threw away the mask: all 
the services, which the inhabitants had been eager to ren* 
der, were forgott«;n; and they drained the country with un- 
paralleled address and severity, under the specious pre- 
tence of maintaining their armies, which, nevertheless, were 
in want of evary thing. This observation, however, is not 
appUeable to Sachet's conduct, for his army was constantly 
well supplied: but he must be blamed tor not scrupulously 
observing the capitulation of Talentia. To reward his suo- 
eesses against genei^l Blake, and his political measures 
against the inhabitaats of Yalentia, he was created duke of 
Albufera. He was, no doubt, afraid of not being thought 
the sole author of the conquest of Valentia, when he pub- 
lished that ** general Montbrun had been very tardy in his 
march with the divisions of the army of Portugal. Had he 
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urived at the appointed tijiie» all tluitegeaped of the amjr 
, ef Morcia would hatre been taken*" Snehet's glory had no 
aeed of this attaek upon 4he r^utatioa of a b'rave man. 

Moothran is an exeellent eavalry offieer in the field <^ 
battle; but ho was ineapable of makiag anyiise tf the threes 
divisions of infaotry 9 whiefa he was to lead to Yalentia^aa^ 
lie was delayed on bis mareb by a counter order. He arri^- 
ired at Alaansa on the eleventh of January. Yalentia had 
already eapitu)j^ted; and anxions to display his aMUties as a 
eomniand^-in-ehiefy he marebed against Alieant. He mot 
' witli several hordes of Spaaish peasants* whom his ehoi6e 
troops easily dbpersed. On arriving before AUcaot, he , 
threw som^ shells into the town, in order to alarm the ga^ 
rison and inhabitants. The governor^ being summoned to 
BUkrender, replied with much firmness; although Mont- 
'hrun was not ashamed of solemnly assuring himt ^< that he 
was followed j>y marshal Suefaet, with fiis whole army and 
heavy artillery.'' But general Antonio de la Cru« was not 
the dope of so dumsy a stratagem; siifee, far from iMuemg 
him to surrender to a cavalry offieer > the assertloa wto 
better ealeulated to make him wait until the place should 
have had the honour of being besieged by a marshM off 
France <« with bis heavy artillery." Montbrun deserved 
this mortification^ particularly as he had been warned by 
marshal Suehet that the time was ndt yet come to^mareli 
against Alieant. a weM fortified towtiy which required bat- 
tering ordnance. At length* being sensibly of the uieoii- 
venience of bis absence from the army of Portugal* he re- 
sumed his mareb to the Tagusy which he shoald have doae 
a few days sooner. He rejinned Marmont <m the twenty- 
fifth of January, with the triple reflet of not having eoa- 
tributed to the conquest of Yalentia, of having failed before 
Alieant, and of not having arrived in time enough to save 
CiudadTRodrigo. 

A short time after, marshal Suehet detached general 
Harispe, with one division^ to obstruct the garrison of Afi- 
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murtf in tlieir stteioptfl t» pMb parties ikr into Ae cootttiy. 
This general sent as offieer mider pretenee of summomng 
the phicey but^ in faet* to reeonnoitre the fiirtMeatioBs, and 
i^proaehes of 4he teirw; ffst #fieep»9 eatriMted vit^ meh er* 
rudsf are ^requeatljr ne better than ^onoarable spies whoia 
an able general often employs with saeeess. The gareniiHr 
returned general Hfu*lspe the same answer as he bad gi» 
▼en \o Montbran* AnoAer estensii^ motive fer sending a 
Freneh oileer into the town» eoneemed the gKobaage of IIm 
Spaniards, taken prisoners at Valentlay far about two tlim^ 
sand Freneh that were at Alieant. This exebaage had been 
agreed upon between Rkke and 8aehet« Bat the governor 
repliedt << that he oonld not obey general Kake^s ordersr 
wlien he had lost his anthority.'^ Snehetf howeverr proved 
msro fertaaate at Peniseria« The gavc^nMr surrendered 
thai fiN*trets on tlie foarth of Fefaraary. Ho' even claimed 
some merit far his eowardiee* by saying: ^ that he had 
memid to resist for two moathsf and that he had refased i» 
aAttIt the EngHshy who oflbred to oeenpy tlve plaeow^' The 
ol^et of this boasting was merely to please S«.ehet; &r had 
this governor been so favourable towards the Freaelw why 
did he not surrender the town, when the troops, seat ta 
Moekade it^ had taken a position to keep the garrison iis 
awe doriag the month of September, ISli? It is highly ri* 
dieuhMts and uneaadtd in any man to boast of being the 
vrarm friend of » oaase that he opposedrwhea he might 
bave espoused it without danger, and rendereid it the great* 
esft serf iees» 

Had the Englirii ofibred to oceupy Peniaeola, before thai 
conquest of Yalentiay they would have been reeeived with 
<^a arras, as at Tsirifii; and the national entlussiasm ren* 
ders it probable^ that the governor wouM have paid for 
their nott-admisrion with his bead. The loss of tte ^ee 
must be attributed solely to the supjneness of the hi^ier 
power s» who were not sensiUe of the importance of this post 
for the eorreq^adeaee with the guoiOlasof Castie aad 
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Arragon. Fire bimclred English, and. a &w gmi-boats, 
would, have been suAeient to preserve iJuB little Gibraltar. 
From the mottient that Spain was invaded bj the Freneh^ 
the saprenie junta ought to have requested the' English go- 
Ternment to. take undtft its immediate proteetfon. with its 
land and naval forees, all the fortified points on the eoastf 
eommunieating with the ships of war^ so as to be eifeetuaUy 
defended bj them. Nay, more, the English government 
ought to have required it as indispensibley towards the sqe* 
oess of the general offensive and defensive system, to be 
adopted for the deliverenee of the peninsula* 

The a.dvantage8 gained by the allies, over marshal Soult^ 
made them forget the reverses suffered in the kingdom of 
Talentia. On the sixteenth of February, Ballasteros at- 
taeked the Freneh general, Maransin, near Cartama. The 
eonfiiot was extremely obstinate, and lasted three hours* 
The numbers were three thousand on each side* The nature 
of the ground having favouped the movements of the' Spa* 
aiards, they sent the ehoicest troops of their eolumn against 
the Freneh on the left, who fell baek, and hurried the re- 
mainder of the line away in their flight. The Freneh were 
pursued as far as Malaga. ThiSvadvantage was but the pre* 
lude to one of the most astonishing exploits mentioned in his- 
tory, the storming of Badajoz. The allies left their posi- 
tion neiM* Almeida in the early.part of March. Lord Wel- 
lington set out from Frenada on the sixth, and arrived on 
the eleventh ai ElVas. His lordship invested Badajoz on 
the sixteenth, and the trenches were opened in the night of 
the seventeenth to the eighteenth. General Graham was 
ordered to Santa-Martha, with a corps of observation, to eo- 
ver the operations of the siege against the troops that might 
eome from Andalusia. General Hill was detached with two 
divisions to Merida, in order to watch the movements of the 
French in that quarter. The Freneh general Drouet« was 
stationed at Yilla-Franca. Threatened on his front by gene- 
ral Graham^ and on his right by general HUl^ he might 
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tHisily Jhave. been carried off by forees so superior. The al*" 
lie8> howeyer, made no attempt agaiast him« Bat as hd 
mashed to keep up^his oommuQioation with general Dari-* 
ean, vho was posted at La Seren'ay and hearing that Merida 
had been oeeupied by general Hill» he thought his position 
dangerous, and fell back to Homaehos, by Puebla-del-Prior^ 

On the nineteenth, the garrison of Badajoz made a sor-* 
t!e» with two thousand men, on the right of the works. Thk 
besiegers were on their guard: they reeeif jid the French at 
the point of the bayonet, and forced them back to the 
place. On the twenty- sixth, lord Wellington ordered fort 
La Pieurtna to be warmly cannonaded* Tne <{oeupation of 
that fort was necessary to facilitate his approach towards 
the body of the places As soon, therefore^ as the artillery 
had damaged (he palisadoes, this work was oai;;ri<^d, sword 
in hand, by five hundred choice troops. Qencral Philippon^ 
the governor of Badajo2, being alarmed at an event, by 
Whidh his means of resistance were considei*ably diminished^ 
made immediately a strong sortie to recover La Picurinai 
But his movement had been foreseen. The Freiich were 
repulsed and the English occupied the fort. This advait-* 
tage caused the second parallel to be constructed, with 
scarcely any loss. The attack was confined to the front, 
formed by the bastions. La Trinidad and Banta-Maria. 

Three breaches appeared practicable on the sixth of 
April; and general Picton* was ordered to scale the castle^ 
situaled on the right of the attack, near the Guadiana. Two 
divisions were to give the assault by Htfi tJtivee breaches. 
Several false attacks were ordered ag^iit ibrt Pardullay, 
fort San ChristovaU and other works^^ tloth banks of the 
Gitadiana. . All the columns began moving at ten o'clock at 
night. This bold enterprize was crowned with the mosi 
complete success, exeept on the breaches, where the most 
heroic intrepidity was paralysed by the resources of art« 
The English general committed here the same fault as at 
the capture of Ciudad*Bodrigo» As the approach of tlie re-* 
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lieviog army^ under the eommand of marshal Soullf did wt 
leare him time for a regcrlar ei^tabliskineDt at the -root of 
the breaches, he should have made only feiats on those 
pointSy in orders not to ex|iose Mie flower of his tro<^ to a 
eertain and useless death. The success of general PietMi'o 
attaek was suffieient to take possession of Badajoz* 

TheineonTcnienees, attendant on the storming of a place 
m the ni^t, have already been stated by the author, la his 
•< Reflections oathe seige of Badajoz if^iSil." The ojpiQioa 
of the eelelirated Yauban eoincides with his own* When 
this great engineer was besieging YaleneienneSf he propo^ 
sed to Louis XIY, that the aasault should be made at nooa* 
lie Freheh marshals protested against the measm^e* pre^ 
tending that night was more favourable. Yauban persisted* 
«< You wish," observed he, << to spare the blood of the s^<- 
^ers. You will spare it mueh better when they fight by 
day-light, without confusion, and without tumnk. We want 
to surprise the enemy. Th^ always expect to be atulbked 
by night. We shall surprise them much more efieetually^ 
when, exhausted with the fatigues of thwr n%ht wateh, 
they will be under the necessity of encountering our trciaps 
refreshed, and proud to fight under the eye$ of their kki^. 
Night favours the coward, and is attended with the danger 
of one part of our troc^' firing upon the other; whieh i»- 
deied happens but too frequently." LoaisXIY adopted Yau- 
ban's opinion, in spite of the oppesiti<m made by marshals 
de*Sehomberg, de Luxemboarg, de Large, d'Honueres. and 
de la Feuillade, and the minister IjOuvoIs, ^o were aUpre* 
sent at the council of war. Yaleneiennes was taken by 
storm on the seventeenth of March; and its garrison^ 
amounting to four thousand men, obliged, to ^urrcaider at 
discretion. This conquest, one of the most brilliant ex** 
ploits of Louis XIY cost him but forty men. The loss of 
the allien at Badajoz^ on the sixth of A^il, amounted to 
about four thousand, killed or wounded; yet it may still be 
regarded as^ snHilU considering the nature and number of 
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tibe attMks, It wiMild #teii iha?e proved more considerable 
liiid t^e works of the siege been oarried on to the body of 
the plaee. In 1695, the prince of Orange lost twenty thou- 
«um1 men at the siege of Namur, and marshal Bonfflers, 
who commanded in the plaee^ had ten thousand killed or 
wounded. Xord WellingtoB is far f i*om meriting any blame» 
with respect to (he loss which he suflbreil: but had he aTail- 
ed himself of every favouraMe circumstance, he wonM have 
obtained the same resnlt at a much cheapen rate. It is not 
the wish of the author to indulge in any evll-miaded cen- 
sure: Imt the just severity of the liistorian does not shave 
in the enthusiasm of periodical pj^blications; and the splen- 
dour of a victory ought not to absorb the errors committed 
in gaining it. Wo to those that insult the writer, whom the 
love of truth prompts to tell ministers and warriors what 
sooner or later may be eondueive to their individual glory^ 
and to the prosperity of the state! 

Marshal Soult was under im apprehensions for Bad^oz. 
]%ili|^n's fine defence of the preceding year, a garrison 
of five thousand men, and the eonstruetioB of several out- 
wovka, seemed to justify his confidence. The plaee. was 
supplied with provisions for two months. But be must have 
been acquainted with lord Wellii^ton's designs upon Bada- 
joz, on the seventeenth.or eighteenth of Maroh^ and it re- 
quired only six days to assemUe the troops, necessary for 
the rdief of the plaee. Instead of leaving Seville on the 
first of April, he ought to have begun his movement on the 
twenty-fifth of Mai-ch; in which ease, he would have reach- 
ed Yilla-Franca on the second of April, whereas he arrived 
there only on the eighth, two days after the English had 
triun4died over both the prodigious exertions of a choice 
garrison, and the scientific calculations of Buonaparte's 
ablest lieutenant. Marshal Soult's mortification must have 
been at its utmost height, when he learned the fate of gene- 
ral PhilippoB, whose conduct most certainly is above all 
^vdl-foundcd reproach. This ofBcer, on the edotrary, might 
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hare oomplained that Soult had not given him ^ garrison 
of eight thousand men^ bi|^ as a plaee of the extent of 
Badajos required. 

General Lery, eo||^neer-i»ehief to the army of the. 
south) iirrote to general Kellerman respecting the loss of 
this place:— T«< The conquest of Badajoz costs me eight en* 
gineers. I am not yet acquainted with the details of that 
fatal event. Never was there a place in a better state, bet- 
ter supplied* and better provided with the requisite num- 
ber of troops There is, in that event, a marked 

fatality. , . . • I confess my inability to account for its bad 
defence. • , • . • Tory extensive works have been eon« 
structed. All our calculations have been disappointed. 
The army of Portugal withdrew to a greater distance from 
us, when it ought to have drawn nearer; and thus lord Wel^ 
lington, with his Anglo^Portuguese troops, has taken the 
place, as it were, in presence of two armies, amounting to-? 
gether to about eighty thou^nd men. This is the conse- 
quence of not having a supreme chief on the spot, to direct 
the movements. , ^ , , , . In short, I think the capture of 
Badajoz a very extraordinary event, and I should be much 
at a loss to account foi* it in a clear and distinct manner.'' 

This letter contains the highest eulogium on the opera^ 
tions of the allies, hy an officer of very great merit. He 
is» however^ mistaken respecting the garrison, which did 
not eonsist of the requisite number of troops, especially 
after very extensive works had been constructed; whilst bet 
fore those additional works, when marshal Soult took the 
place from the Spaniards, the garrison amounted to above 
pine thousand men. The English general bad ordered 
his two corps of observation to fall bacl(, for the purpose 
of concentrating his troops, to be master of his movementSjt 
whatever might be the issue of the assault^ The town be- 
iqg once taken, it would have been idle in lord Wellington 
1 tP encounter Soult, ^nd run the risk of affording him aq 
fippqr^unit^ to ^alH^tfi {h^ ff^^lt qf npt tiayin^ r^lieyt^ Bft4.si^* 
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Joz, by the brilliant report ef a sanguinary battle^ which 
the saperiority of his cavalry vould have rendered as mur- 
derous and fmiiless as that of Albuera. Sir Rowland Hill 
continued on the left of the Tagus« and the main part of the 
English army recrossed the river, to force Marmont's re- 
turn into Spain. 

Marshal Marmont's conduct, sihce lord Wellington's 
departure from the neighbourhood of Alpneida, up to his 
return to that place, clearly 'shows that he was not sorry 
for Soult having in his turn been taught a lesson of vigi- 
lance. On the tenth of March, the English army was 
rapidly moving towais^s the south of Portugal. > Marmont 
might have been on the Agueda on the fifteenth. He only 
reached that river towards the latter end of the month. On 
the third of April, he reoonnoitered Almeida. On the 
seventh, he moved with several divisions towards Sabngal. 
His advanced guard entered Castello-Branco on the twelfth, 
and fell back on the fourteenth, having heard of lord Wel- 
lington's approach. Marmont recrosed the Agueda on the 
twenty-third. He had gained some trifling advantages over 
the militias, and foraged the country on the eastern boundan 
ries of Portugal. He suffered a fine opportunity to escape for 
repairing the fault which he had committed, by not relieving 
Ciudad-Rodrlgo. Had he attacked that place about the 
fifteenth of March, as he might easily have done, he would 
have' obtained possession of it by the tenth or twelfth of 
April, and indemnified Bounaparte for the loss of Badajoz, 
i¥hieh certainly gtive great dissatisfaction to the cabinet 
of the Thuilteries A masterly general, instead of carrying 
desolation into the hamlets and cottages of Portugal, would 
have left a corps of twenty thousand men on the Agueda. 
Half of the&e troops would liave laid siege to Ciudad-Bodri- 
go^ and the other half would have taken a position, to cover 
the operations of the besiegers. With the remainder of 
his army, amounting to about forty thousand men, a good 
general would hayc marched to Mer^da, or Almaraz, On 
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the first of April he woald have effected his junctton wUh 
mrthal Soult, who was eomiag from SeviUe with abmit 
forty thousand men, and their joint marehuig to Badajoz 
would have foreed the English to give up their designs apom 
that place, as it had done in 1811. It really is as mortify- 
ing to the Freneh generals, as it is glorious to the Engftsh 
eommander, that an army of fifty thousand men, should, by 
the ability and boldness of its manceuvres, have been eaa^ 
bled to take two strong places, the reputed hLeys of Spain 
on the side of Portugal, in spite of their being protected 
by two French armies, amotuiAig together to at least eighty 
thousand men under arms. The conduct of marshal Mar* 
mont excites, indeed, little surprises but it is difficult tb coa- 
eeive why marshal Soult, so distinguished for twenty years 
of services, as useful as brilliant, suffferod Badajoz to be 
taken without opposition* If Marmont's^jealousy operated 
so as to keep back assistance, and the inadequacy of his 
own troops made him afraid of being unable to oppose the 
fall of that place, he ought to have blown up its fortifiea* 
tions, sifter having evacuated it, and have kept only a flying^ 
camp in Estremadura. 

During marshal Soult's absence, the count of P^me- 
Villemuf, who had been detached ft-om the fifth Spanish 
army, left the county of Niebla, and approaehed Seville on 
the fifth of April. For several days he had frequent skir* 
mislies with the French garrison. I^rd Wellington, in hia 
letter, dated Nizza, the eighteenth of April> informs the 
earl of Liverpool, that the Spanish general Penne-Yillemnr 
had advanced to Seville by the right banks of the Guadal- 
quiver; that on the fifth he had engaged the garrison of Se* 
ville, and the fortified convents on the banks of the river, 
and that he had forced them to withdraw within their works. 
He continues to state that the count of Penne-Yillemur re- 
treated on the tenth, upon the information which bis 
lordship gave when Badajoz fell, and up«i a conviction that 
marshal Soult vTQuld immediately return to Andaluaias 
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witiioiit mking a battle, to whioh it wa« not in the EagUth 
oommander's power to bring him. Lord Wellington ex^ 
pressed a hope tliat the eonnt of Penne-Yilleniur had in* 
ibrmed general Ballasteros of these eiroumitaneesy with 
whieh he was desirous that the latter shoald be aequainted* 
Thi) French general had been under the neeessity of lea* 
▼ing only the nnmber of troops absolutely aeeesaary for the 
defenee of the immense maganines of Seville. General 
Ballasteros had oompletely defeated the garrison of Mala* 
ga on the sixteenth of February; and ft*om the very be^n* 
Bing of the siege 4>f Badajoz, he must hare been requested 
to be deubly aetive, in order to dinuaisht as nlueh as possi- 
ble, the forees destined for the relief of thatplaee; and yet 
be negleeted suefa a eapital opportunity of destroying the 
Fi*«neh establishments at SeYille. His junction with count 
Penne-Tillemur would have roused the <^nergy of the nu* 
merous population of that city. Had he eyen 4>eoupi6d it 
only &r twenty-four bonrs, that time would have been suffi- 
cient to deprive the Freneh of their main resources.-— 
Aware of the possibility of such an events marshal Soult 
hastened back to Seville by forced marches. On the eleventh 
of April, the cavalry of his rear guard was attacked at 
Villa- Garcia by sir Stajdeton Cotton, and pursued as far as 
Lerena. Their loss amounted only to about two hundred 
men hars de combai, because, on their reaching Lerena, 
they had the protection of a corps of ten thousand foot. 
The nfext day marshal Soult eontinued moving towards An- 
dalusia: leaving general Drouet posted at Ovejuna, with his 
left at Goadalcanal, covering the road to Seville, and his 
right at Belalcazar, to protect Cordova, and the defiles of 
the Sierra-Morena. 

Notwithstanding the numerous errors committed on 
both sides, the honour of the winter's campaign is due to the 
allies, although their faults surpassed those of the French. 
As they had seen lord Wellington always acting with the 
greatest cir^mspection at Busaco, at Torres*Yedras, at 
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Sarttaremvand at Fonte-GaimildO) during the blockade of 
Ciudad-Rodrigo in 1811» Soult and Marmont were &r from 
suspecting that the Bnglish commander^ suddenly changing 
his method, would succeed in taking, nay, more, would even 
think of taking two well supplied and well defended places, 
in sight of those legions, so long the terror of the northern 
powers. With such soldiers as those, who, from their eon«- 
qaest of Badajoz, are all entitled to the appellation of he* 
roes, the English commander might have obtained results, 
more conduciTe to the independance uf the peninsula. Ciu-^ 
dad-Rodrigo and Badajoz would both have been retaken by 
the French, had marshal Soult, after having collected an 
army sufficiently strong to resist lord Wellington, thought 
it of importance for his designs to bring those two places 
back into his system of operations. A battle against Mar-*- 
mont oifered a much more gratifying prospect. It would 
not have cost more than the two sieges* The absence of 
his cavalry, and of the three divisions, which had been 
marched to Alicant under Moiitbrun, secuied a complete 
victory to the English. Wliat immense benefits lord Wel- 
lington would have derived from a few campaigns under ge- 
neral Klebcr! Had he possessed the advantage of improving 
the uncommon talents, with which nature has endowed him, 
in the school of a general of the first rank, as Marlborough 
did under Turenne, he would most certainly have equalled 
his master. He has acted occasionally, as if he were afraid 
of giving Imttle. When a commander has troops that are 
able to scale a fortress, he may dare any thilig, with a cer-^ 
tkin prospect of victory. AH the battles fought by his lord- 
ship were defensive. At Yimiera he was attacked by Ju* 
not; at Talavera, by Victor; at Busoca, and Fuente-de« 
Onora, by Massena. His engagements at Oporto against 
Soult; at Foz d^Aronce against Ney; and at Sabugal against 
Beynier, roust have convinced him of the zeal, confidence^ 
and attachment of the ofiicersand soldiers of his army. 
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It would require a Yolume to give a detailed aeeonnt of 
all the partial eombats, faught at different points of Spain 
during the first four months of the year 1812»^and especial* 
ly during April. General Abadia marched a division of the 
army of Galicia into the kiogdpm of Leon. Don JuUau 
Sanchez, penetrated into Castile, and captured several eon- 
voys; Morillo advanced^ for the purpose of reoonnoitringv 
as far as the gates of Almagroin La Manoha; baron d^Ero- 
les fought on the seventh of April against a division, of 
the army of Catalonia* commanded by general SeveroU, in 
the neighbourhood of Noguera; oiH^ nineteenth Esposy-^ 
mina caplured a considerable eom^f destined for the six-v 
tieth French regimenjt; on the twenty-first, general Lascy 
vras blockadii% Tarragonay with six thousand Catalonians, 
and retired only because he was going to be attacked by a 
superior foreei commaniled by general Oetaen; and on the 
twenty-fifth the garrison of Alicant pursued general Ha- 
*rispe, who, with his advanced-guard, had marched as far as 
the glacis of that place. But the troops of Galicia, who 
had covered themselves with glory in many sanguinary bat- 
tles, especially in that of Sanpayo, merely made their ap*, 
pearanee in. the kingdom of Leon, to parade and fall back- 
without fighting, whilst the Empecinado, Mina, and San* 
ches, were performing prodigies of valour in the centre of 
the principal establishments of the French, with only a few 
hundred undisciplined peasants. ^ 

What, then, was general Abadia doing with an army that 
was asserted to amount to thirty thousand men, and that 
might have amounted to sixty thousand, had the plan, pro- 
posed for its formation, been adopted? In vain will it be said 
that he could not avail himself of lord Wellington's siio- 
oesses, because his resources were extremely Ji/nited; and 
nothing could be done without the pecuniaigr>l^s]slance of 
the English government. Such was not the ia^gtiage of the 
Catalmians; and had the soldiersofCastanos argued in that 
way, they would not have been crowned vrith the never-fa- 
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d&ig Iftarek of Andnjar and Bayleiif The inhabitants of 
the proTinces of Spain never opposed the measures of their 
leadersy but the latter oft^n did not act fairly towards tlie 
Ibrmer, by negleeting to arail themsel?es of their disposi- 
tion to engage the Freneh. The great art of a good govern- 
inent is to make a proper ehoiee of the publie functionaries, 
entmsted with the exeention of its orders. The errws of 
the joUta^ on so important a pointy were soon^eorreeted by 
the impartiality, diseriminationf and energy of the new re- 
gency. It was the only way of reaping some fruit from the 
torrents of blood that had already been shed to insure the 
triumph of the saered'oause of the Spaniardst whose jcqr 
was still more heightened* when they heard of the empuror 
Alexander's noble resolution to foree Franee back to her 
natural limits. As Spain had paralised the efforts of Buo- 
naparte ever sinoe the year 1808^ what was there not to be 
hoped for from the intrepid conquerors of Darius and ^f 
Charles XII? From this instant the deliverance of Europe^ ' 
and the triumph of its legitimate sovereigns, were ibreseen 
1^ every enlightened observer. We shall now investigate 
how far lord Wellington justified this prediction* by his ma- 
BfBUTres on the Tagus, and in the vicinity of Salamanca. 
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BOOK VI. 



LosD Weu^noton's ftrrangements tended to persuade 
Mkrmoirt tbmtthe English army, after some days of rest in 
tiie neighbourhood of Fonte-Guinaldo, voold eross the 
Agiieda to giro him battle. The^reneh generd aeeording« 
ly k^t the main part of liis troops in eatftonments on both 
banks of the Tormes» in the yieinity of Salamanea. He was 
far from supposing that the allies had any design upon his 
magazines at Almaraz, where he'left but a feeble garrison. 
General Bill left Almendralego on the* twelfth of Mayt 
1812: on the nineteenth his troops sealed the works, whieh 
eorered the bridge emstruetftd at Almaraz, to keep the 
eommunieation open between Bfarmont and Soult. The 
attaek was made in three cohinins. The Freneh attempted 
some resistanee: but the firm appearaneeof the Englishy 
and die terror inspired by the memorable storming of Ba- 
dajoz, made them seek safety in flight. The eastle of Mi- 
ravete, situated at the distanee of one league from the bridge^ 
eommands the only praetieable passage for artilleiy* This 
post^ whieh was strongly fortified, and seeure against a 
coup de mam, ddprived general Hill of the use of his guns, 
as well as the eo-operation of the troops, left to keep the 
. garrison of the castle in cheek. But in spite of these diffi- 
enlties, he completely succeeded in an enterprise, which 
must have been called rash, had not lord H^ellington been 
opposed by a too confident general. Almaraz is at a dis- 
tance of above one hundred miles from Badajoz; it required 
therefore, a very fatiguing march of seven days before he 
could reaeh it General Hill's forces did not exceed ten 
thousand men. The French general Drouet^ at the head 
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of twenty thoasand men, might in four days bare cut off the 
retreat of the English* by taking a position at Torremechaf 
with his right at Arroyo-del Molinos^ and his left at Caee- 
res. A eorps of light troops might have been detadied to« 
wards Tru:2dllot to watoh general HilPs march. Had this 
measure been conducted with ability^ not ^me Englishman 
eould have escaped. General Hill was as able as any one to 
appreciate the danger of his expedition^ if the French avail* 
ed themselves of it. He saw that he had not a moment to lose. 
He destroyed the bridge of Almarasy damaged the works, 
spiked the guns, and rendered unserviceable the magazines 
and storest which he eould not carry away. On the tweii* 
ty-first of May he was at Truxjlloy which is forty mflea 
from Almaras. He had taken two hundred and fiftymine 
prisoners; the rest of the garrisouy which before the actkMi 
amounted to about Ave hundred, had either perished or es* 
eaped. 

The capture of Almaraz determined Marmont to ma* 
nceuvre on his left. He sent a strong division to the left 
bank of the Tagus* with a view, no doubts of protectfaig 
the reconstruction of the bridge. Marshal SoUlt also or- 
dered Drouet to advance in the ilirection of MedeUn, but 
with forces too feieble to make general Hill repent his bt^ld 
enterprise. The French general Oorsemie, detached a di- 
vision to maraud) on the frontiers of Galicia; after Vfhieh 
excursion, these troops returned to the Asturias, and on the' 
seventeenth of May occupied Oviedp and Gijon. Thci 
Spanish general Mendizabid took possession of Burgos, and 
forced the French garrison to shut themselves up in the 
castle. At Cadiz^ marshal Victor was endeavouring to in- 
timidate the inhabitants by causing shells to be thrown in* 
to the city from the batteries of Matagorda. General 
^allasterosi still proud of his victory over Meransin, fancied 
himself strong enough to carry the position near Bornos, on 
the right banks of the Guadalete. This post had been se- 
lected by marshal Soult to cover the high road from Seville 
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to Cadiz. He had given the command of it to general Con- 
roux, an excellent infantry officer. Ballasteros attac^d 
the French on the first of June. General Conroux, Trho 
expected this attack, kept his troops collected in the leamp, 
trhioh he had secured against a eoup de main by some re- 
doubts. ThjB Spaniards looked upon this manoeuvre ais a 
proof of the fears, which their attack caused to the French^ 
and scattered themselves round the position. tSeneral Con- 
roox then eharged them with impetuosity, and put them to^ 
the rout. Ballasteros lost fifteen hundred killed or wound- 
ed, eighty of whom were officers. The Spabish general in 
his despatch to the governor of Gibraltar asserts: << that 
this was One of the fiercest engagements that had taken 
plaoe since the beginning of the war." Tlie assertion is 
rather against him; it tends to confirm a well known faot^ 
the bravei7 of the Spaniards; but it also shows that they 
^ere badly commanded on that day. The Spaniards, as has 
been repeatedly observed, should have cautiously avoided 
an attack upon the French in an open country, unless they 
aeted in a line with the English. It \i^as in the beginning 
of April, irhen Soult had stripped Andalusia of almost all 
its troops, for the purpose of hastening to the relief of Ba- 
dajoz, that Ballasteros should have marched to the plains 
of Seville. Instead of this, he waitted till the French were 
returned from Estremadura, nay, more, till they were in- 
trenched, before he came down from the mountains. His 
defeat could easily have been foreseen; even his retreat 
iB%ht have been cut off by the French division, which occu- 
pied Medina-Sidonia. As soon as he heard the cannon of 
Bornos, the French commander at Medina-Sidonia should 
have moved by Aloala de los Gazules to Ximena de la Fron- 
tera. Ballasteros, being by this manoeuvre cut off from 
Gibraltar and Algeziras, would have learnt to his cost, that 
the only species of warfare to be employed against the 
French, << is to harass them." It was' in consequence of 
having ably pursued this system, that Ambiorix caused the 
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Bomaa kgiMs, eeniiBanded by Sabinus and CoUai the liea« 
tenant^ of Cfesar, to be eut to j^ieees ia the neighboorhood. 
of Liege. 

Theeaptmre of Almaraz, and the eombatof Bonios»had 
opened the eanipaign of 1813» whieh» properly q^eaking^ 
was but the eoi^nuation of the operations ^f the allieft 
■inee the siege of Ciudad-Bodrigo. • .Lord Wellington had 
rested his army during the niMiths of April and May. 
From the first of January to this lime, it had undergone a 
tfiminution of tWM^ff/^ thousand men, viz. ten thousand til- 
led, ureipnded, and-^^ick, and ten thousand em|^yed to gar- 
risen both Ciu^^-Boddgo and Badajoz. > lie latter, it 19 
true, were Sj^iftrds partly sent from Cadiz: but the for- 
mer were almost all English, and the flower of his troops*. 
Beinforeements from England replaced this loss of the aeti?e 
army during his stay at Foate-Ouinaldo. Lord Wellington» 
therefore, aeted wisely in assigning a defensive position to 
his fatigued troops, whieh were besides defieientin eavalry^ 
As soon as he thought himself enabled to attaek the 
Freneh with the eert^n prospeot of vietory, he lost no time 
in commencing his operations. On the thirteenth of June 
hisarmy crossed the Aqueda, and on the sixteenth it en- 
camped six miles off Salamanea, on the brook called the 
Yalmuza. A few French horse made their s^pearance, but 
retreated at the i^iproaeli of the cavalry of the allies. 
Salamanca was evacuated by the French in the night of 
the sixteenth to the scTenteenth: they left only eight hun- 
dred men in three different convents, which had been con- 
verted into forts, to serve as depots for clothing and stores. 
Their fire commanded the bridge over the Tormes. The 
allies forded this river on the seventeenth, and took posses-^ 
sion of Salamanea. The joy of the inhabitants wa^ ex- 
treme, on seeing themselves, after three long years of suf- 
fering, delivered from a foreign yoke, which is always odi- 
ous to good citizens. 
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The forts were instantly inyested by general Clinton's 
division, and the trenehes opened the same night. Mar« 
mont had gone to meet his reinforeeraentSf by moving to 
Ae Douro. On the twentieth he retraeed his stepsi faney- 
log himself strong enough to foree the allies to evaenate 
S^lamanea. He found lord Wellington near MoriseOf on 
the road to Yalhidolid. The right wing of the army watt 
at Morisoo, the eentre and the left wing oeeupied the 
heights in the direction of Yilarez. The whole day of ih^ 
twenty-first passed in unimportant skirmishes. On t|^ 
twenty-seeond, Marmont manoeuvred to.tuni lord Welling^ 
ton's right. General Graham, who eommanded at that 
pointy frustrated Marmont's designs by a well-combined 
attaekf which forced him to iUl back upon hb army. The 
next morning the French occupied Cabesa Yellosa with 
their right, and Aldea-Rubbia with their centre, while their 
left rested on jthe Tormes, near Huerta. As the Tormes is 
fordable, Marmont might rapidly have crossed it with the 
flower of his troops, and released the garrisons of the forts. 
To obviate this inconvenience, the commander of the allies 
ehanged his front, advancing his left wing; and part of the 
right was stationed on the left bank of the Tormes. This 
movement was executed just in time to oppose Marmont, 
who, at two o'clock in the morning of the twenty-fourth, 
crossed the river, as had been foreseen by lord Wellington. 
General Graham was again ordered to observe the French 
marshal, who, seeing the allies before hand with him at 
evM>y point, despaired of saving the troops, which he had 
imprudently left in the forts of Salamanca. He recrossed 
the Tormes, continued in the neighbourhood of Huerta till 
the twenty-seventh, and retreated to the Douro. 

Tiie siege of the forts proceeded but slowly, because the 
allies wanted the necessary implements and ammunition. 
On the twenty-third, general Bowes was ordered to earry 
fort Sancayetano at the point of the sword: he was wound- 
ed in the very beginning of the aetiooi but he had his wound 
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dresied, and r^tamed immediately to bead his brigade in a 
fresh attack, irben he me| Vfitk an honourable but unprofit-; 
able death. It is needless to repeat how essential it is to 
be sparing: as to the life of soldiers, and especially of gene- 
rals. Tlie arrival of ammunition having enabled the be- 
siegers to keep up a brisk fire against the forts, the breach- 
fss were found practicable on the twenty-seventh. La Mer- 
ced and Saneayetano were carried by storm, and Sanvin* 
eente capitulated. These works had been constructed with 
the greatest care. No expense had been spared to render 
Salamanca a military post, safe against attacks from with- 
outf and capable of keeping the population iii check, when- 
<ever a^great part of the troops might be removed for war- 
like purposes. The allied army marched on the twenty- 
eighth in the direction of Valladolid. Whither, theuy it 
may be justly asked, was lord WeUington marching? la- 
stead of going to seek Marmont, when the latter was in 
atropg positions covered by the Douro, why did his lordship 
not attack him on the twenty-fourth of June, when the 
French general bad so foolishly ventured to the left bank 
of the Tormes? To say that his lordship was besieging the 
forts of Salamanca, is an idle answer. Eight hundred men 
might have been kept in cheek by an equal number, nay, by 
the population of Salamanca alone, and the whole allied 
army might have been employed against the French, whose 
unpardonable fault of crossing and recrossing the Tormes* 
as it were, under the eannon of the allies* was left unpun- 
ished. 

Lord Wellington soon perceived his error. The difll^ 
culty of crossing a river like the Douro, was increased b^ 
the works, which the French had constructed to intrench 
themselves in strong positions on the right of that river. 
They had, besides, received additional forces by the arrival 
of divisions from Navarra and the Asturias. His lordship* 
in a letter dated Rueda, the seventh of July, observed that 
he had moved his left forward as far as Polios, near the ford 



of the Donro^ opposite whieh the enemy deeupied a strong 
potsitioB on the heights commanding the plant, where he 
'vould hare deployed the army, after haying forded the 
river; and that being unable to establish the army on the 
right of the Douro, before he had the means of erossing 
that rirer, h<$ had not thought it eonrenient to march his 
troops further in adyanee. Hie greatest generals haye at 
all times eommitted faults, and it is their ability iii repair- 
ing them, Vfliiek has handed them down to posterity as men^ 
who astonished the world by superior taleht|«^the sole and 
immutable foundsUion of true glory. WhoirtordN;Wening* 
ton had well weighed tlie ineonyenien<y0s\>id^advantages of 
the passa^ of the Bouro, he renouneed "it ^t<^ther$ he 
«yea removed the cantonments of his reserve to some dis-^ 
tanee from his first line, that he might have more Ittierty 
Cnt die movemehts whieh he intended to make, whenever 
Marmont should pass the Douro, and offer him battle, llie 
allies had nO means to cross the Douro; and if marshal Mar- 
mdnt bad not passed it, thi French would not have neglect- 
ed to lampoon the general, who, having advanced first from 
"Fonle-Cbainaldo, and afterwards from Salamanca, continu- 
ed on the Douro, or retreated, without any ostensible mo- 
tive; he would have been compared to Massena^ looking atf 
and flying from^he fines &i Torres-Tedras. Marmont's 
sanguine disposidlun reiidered an essential service to lord 
Wellifigten. On the sixteenth of July, the French general 
eoncentratedbisarmy near St. Boroitfi^hflst his advanced- 
guard was passing the Douro, <vi|e%^he bridge at Toro^ 
The commander of the allies ^^lUi however, not duped^ 
though he feigned a movement of his main body in that 
direetien. But instead of marching against the French 
advanced-guard, he took a strong position on the Guarena^ 
a river whieh runs by Canizal, and liftlls into the Bouro 
near Tore. 

The French retreated from Toro on the night of the 
sixteenlhy aad on the seventeenthj they passed the Douroji 

ce 
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over the bridge at Torde^illas. After bavlng performed a 
mareh of more fliaD forljr miles* they tool^ a position at 
Nava-del-Beyf on the same day. On^the ei^teenth* Mar- 
mont attacked sir Stapleton Cotton, at Castrejohn. The 
English retreated in good order to the Guarena; and their 
retrograde moTement was proteoted by a strong eolumn of 
oavalry, whieh lord Wellington sent vory seai^onably. Had 
it not be^i for thb timely sneeonr) the infantry of sir Sta- 
pleton Cotton's detachment must have suffered rery con^- 
derably* having to stru^le agaSnstfthe whole French army. 
Lord Wellington may indeed be blamed for having kept 
sir 'stapleton Cotton's eoi^s at too great a distance from 
tile main army. O^osed to an abler generallhan Mar- 
mont, that corps would have been roughly handled, in spite 
«fDf the edei^ity and sagacity of lord Wellington's measures 
to repair his mbtake. Encouraged by the retreat of the 
English advanced^guard, the French crossed the Guarena at 
Carteilo, to attack the left of the allies, Geperal Clausely 
who commanded the attacking ci^umn, was reoeiTcd at the 
point of the bayonet by general Cole's di?ision» and obl^d 
to fall back, with the loss of six hundred men, of whom two 
hundred and forty were taken prisoners. The allies lost 
nearly the same number, fifty-four of whom were prisoners. 
On the nineteenths Marmont fell back on his right, and 
mored his left forward, making demonstrations against the 
right of the allies. Lord Wellingtou judged the' moment 
favourable for giving battle. He moved his army to the 
ri^t bank of the Guarena, on the morning of the twenti- 
eth, and stationed it in the plain of Valesa. MarmouC 
was somewhat confounded at the eommanding attitude of 
the allies, He refused battle; and mameuvred again on his 
left, along the heights which border the Guarena. He 
crossed that river near Cantalapiedra, and encamped with 
his right at Yillameda, and the left at Babila-Fuente. The 
allies followed this n»ovement; andjn order to be able 
to fight whenever a favourable opportunity should offer, 
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lord Wellingtoii eoneentrated bis whole army near Cabesa- 
Yillosa: He plaeed a eorps of obsenration at Aldea-Uii- 
gua« on the T%rmes, to eover the right of his position. On 
the twenty-first, Marmonterossikd the Tormes, and station- 
ad himself on the heights of Calbarasa-de-Ariba, oeetipy- 
ing the road from Salamanoa to Ciudad-Bodrigo with his 
left. It was this highly presumptuous pesiti^Hiy which 
eaused the loss of the battle of Salamanea. How eoold 
Marmont be^so inconsistent as to seize the line of opera- 
tions of an army, that had offered him battle two days be* 
fore in the plains of Yalesa? 

Lord Wellington had not for a single moment lost sight 
of his opponent: lie had crossed the Tormes almost at (he 
same time as Marmont. The advanced posts of the 
two armies began the action on the twenty-seoond, by thi^ 
attack of two hills oiUed Los-Arapilesy on the right of the 
position of the idlies. The French remained masters of the 
most distant of these hills, their attack baring been fayonr- 
ed by the nature of the ground, which concealed the march 
of the troops; and the great superiority of their numbers 
having rendered the resistaiiice of the allies useless. Lord 
Wellington's situation became critical through the loss of 
that post; for had he been defeated, he would have been 
obliged to defile under the artillery and musketry of the 
troops stationed on that height, which fuHj; commanded 
the high road to Oiodad-Rodrigo. Wishing' to leave nothing 
dubious that could be guarded against, his lordship manoen^ 
vred with the greatest caution, as if a Conde or a Turenne 
had been before him. He extended the right of the army 
to the heights, in the rear of the village of Arapiles, where 
he stationed general Cole's division, and summoned some 
troops to the left of the Tormes, which had remained on 
the right, to observe a French corps postedat Babila-Fuente. 
It has even been asserted that his lordship had given orders 
to retreat to Ciudad-Rodrigo, and that the battle Would 
not have taken place, had not Marmont possessed himself 
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of the high road. The aMertion, howeTert ^[ipears tfaUj 
eontradieted by the maaoettTres of the preeeding days. 

Towards two o'eloek in the afternoon, Masnont opened 
a very brisk fire of artillery 9n the allies. He extended |ii» 
left* and adraneed a strong eolnmn to destroy that of the 
two Arapiles, oeeupied by the allies. Oenoral Paekenbam 
was ordered to turn the^left wing of the French^ whilst it 
was attacked in front by generals Bradford, Leith* Col^ 
and sir Staple ton Cottont with generals Clintool^ H<^»^an4 
don Carlos d'Espaoa aeting as reserves. This attaek ha4 
been so well eombinedf and was performed with so mueh 
ability aa the part of the leaders, and so mueh bravery on 
ihe part of the troops, that the Freneh were overthrown 
in all direetions. General Paek was less fortunate* He 
aould not obtain possession of the Arapiles, whieh were oe^ 
eupied by the French: but his attaek had the good effeet of 
keeping the French at that point, for, without this diver^ 
sion, they might have taken general Cole's division in flaids:, 
while it was sustaining a dreadful eonfliet on the heights^ 
whieh it had succeeded in carrying. It was then that sir 
Stapleton Cotton made a charge, as fortunate as brilliant, 
against a body of infantry* whieh was ent to pieces. The 
English lost in this attack general Le Merchant, who was 
killed on the spot. He was an excellent oavalry office, 
who had ajways served with the mos< marked distinction, 
and his death was lamented by the whole army. Crcaeral 
Cole was severely wounded, and obliged to quit the field of 
iKittle. His division, oh being deprived of its worthy eom- 
mander, was for a moment iiieline4 to yield, tjrenerals ^e- 
resford and Leith, who were to support it, were also wound 
eif and their troops deprived of their presence. The Freneh 
redoubled their exertions to regain the ground which they 
had lost, and would perhaps have succeeded, had not^ene* 
rai Clinton come up to the assistance of the fourth division, 
' when the battle soon resumed the same aspect in fovour of 
the allies. But the right of the Prench» which served as a 
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irftUyifiiT f^^^ ^ ^i^® fugitiyey of tlie left tend ec«^e, atOl 
oontiiNied to resist* 

Ibrahal ifanftoat had been woonded in the very hegia- 
ateg of the battle. A fi^meai of a shell broio hu am and 
oae of his ribe* to that he was obliged to resign Us codi*V\ 
maod to general Clanseliji more expeneneed officer than ^^' 
himself. This ehaige va» very fortanaU fbr the French 
army, as Marmont^ had he not been i^ouaded^ would have 
perMsted in fetkining the position of fcb left, and the whole 
wing would have been foteed to lay down thdir arms. CUu*' 
sel eould but partially repair the marsbaPs errors. Be sue* 
eeeded in raUying the left and the eentre oohis r%ht. Th>i 
inaniBOvrey performed in the presence of a Tictorious armji^ 
does great honour to general Clause^ who^ by his eoobeas ^ 
aod presence of mind, sated the French from eon^lete de« 
^ruction. Though attached on his right by the third and 
fourth division of the allies, and <^a his front by general 
Clinton, he did not quit the field of battle, but when he could 
do it under the cover of night. This rendered the purfuit 
difficult, and dangerous. General sir Sls^ileton Cotton was 
inadvertently wounded by one of his own soldiers. The ad» 
vaneed-guard of the allies cussed the Tormes ontiie twen- 
tf-third,- and reached ClausePs rear-guard near the Sem% 
where the Fnenoh cavalry abandoned the infantry. The 
latter, though attacked by victorious troops, opposed a 
vigorous resistance: but, forced to yield to numbers, they at 
length took to flight with great loss. The vieiory wap 
chiefly the result of a chai^ of the German legion, com- 
manded by general Book, agaittst the a9(h French regi- 
mentt the squares of which were broken, and die mc^n cut 
to pieces and dispersed. The loss of the lUlies on both days 
amounted to five thousand two hundred aiid twenty men ftort 
da^ombiit. That of the French was at least equally consi^ 
doable in killed and wounded. They^lost, moreover, from 
six to seven thousand prisoners, amoiig whom there were 
one general, three colonels, three Ueutenant<-colonels» and 
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one hundred and thirty offieers. The two armies were near- 
}j equal in strength. They were rated at fifty thousand 
meneaeh. C3auselhad,.therefore9 thirty-six fliousand men 
leftf whom he led hy forced marehes towards Yalladolidf 
through Penaranda, and Arevalo. He was joined in his re- 
treat by some troops of the army of the north. The allies 
arrived at Olmedo on the twenty-eighthy and oceupied Tal- 
ladolid on the thirtieth. But they were unable to over* 
take the army of Portngalf which continued its retreat to 
Burgos. 

Lord Wellington was, on the fourth of August, at Cuel- 
lar, cutting off the communications of the army of Portu* 
gal with that of the centre under the command of Joseph. 
Though this crowned general inspired ho ^eat terror5 
either by his troopSf which did not amount to abov^ twelvei 
thousand, or by his talents, which had never yet been re- 
vealed, his lordship yet determined to pay him a visit in his 
capital, drive his new-fangled court towards Yalcntiay and 
afterwards march against the army of Portugal. King 
Joseph had left Madrid on the twenty-first of July^ and 
inarched by the Escurial to Alba-de-Tormes. He had al- 
ready reached Blancho-Sancho, near Arevalo* when he 
learnt Marmont's defeat. On the twenty-sixth he retro- 
graded as far as Espinar. Being ashamed to return to Ma- 
drid without having fought, he marched on his right to Se^ 
govia, where he arrived on the twenty-seventh. He want- 
ed to make a diversion in favour of general Clausel, by 
drawing lord Wellington's attention upon himself. His 
lordship was, indeed» well convinced that the sad condition 
of ClausePs army, would not aDow that general to resume 
the offensive for some time^ he therefore left Cuellar on the 
sixdi of August, took Segovia on the seventh, and arrived 
on the eighth at Saint Ildefonso, where he collected the 
troops destined for the attack of Madrid. The passage of 
the Guadarama, alofty mountain, very easily defended, was 
not even disputed. The allies did not come! n contact with 
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king Joseph's mmjt tffl tkey reached MajalidioiLda; where 
a wrong' manodUYre of the Portogaese eayalry caus^ threo 
pieees of artillery to fiUl into the hands of the French ea- 
Talry» which was ahont two thousand strong. The arriyal 
of the EngUsh eayalry ehanged the face of affairs. Tlie 
French evacuated Majalahonda^i where the allies again 
foond their three guns. On the twelfth day they entered 
Madrid. Joseph had left this eity the day before^ with his 
little army. ' He took $t. position on the left bank of the 
Tagusy with his right at Aranjoez^ and his left in the diree** 
lion of Toledo. Be had committed the fault of leaving in 
the retire a garrison of two thousand men* who capitnla- 
ted on the twenty-fourth* What could have been his mo- 
tire in abandoning these, troops^ at a time when soldiers 
were so invaluable to him? The retire was commanded by 
a colonelf who begged to capitulate^ without having oppo- 
sed the slightest resistance. He was probably shown some 
ladders, and as his place was not so strong as Ciudad-Rodri- 
ge and Badajoz* deemed it prudent not to expose himself to 
anassauU* Lord Wellington granted him the honours of war^ 
though he eertainly was unworthy of them. That a com- 
mander should avail himself of the cowardice of an oppo- 
nent is perfectly right; but it: is painful to behold a bravo 
man granting honourable treatment to a coward, whom ho 
despises. 

The allies found in Madrid, magazines of all kinds, 
about two hundred pieees of ordnance, nine hundred barrels 
of gunpowder, and twenty thousand muskets. As for the 
joy, which the oecupation of Madrid by the allies occasion- 
ed in that capital, an eye-witness in a letter, dated the four- 
teenth of August, expresses himself thus on the subject: 
'f At length we have readied the summit of our hopes and 
wishes. Lord Wellington entered this city on the twelfth 
instant. It is not in my power to give you an adequate idea 
of the enthusiasm, with which we have been received. . . . 
....'' llie whole population came to meet us with tearf ^ 



of J^. Ererj iudmdiml, ftmn tke first to the bttt efti- 
braeed cMier the oflloer or the soWer^ whom he eonld lay 

hold of| whilst we were maipehiiig. They iaTi•^ 

ted OS to their homes, and insisted upon our driokiog wino^* 
With them almost at every eomer of the streets. In the 
eteiiing the aneient goTemmeat* the eortes, and Ferdi- 
aaad YII, wen preehdmedanew io the midst of the aoela-' 
mations of the whole town. : • . • • llie soldiers ^ tiie 
Empeeinado and del Medioo appeared quite prbnd of para- 
ding in the streets of their eapital. The illuminations were 
splendidf and eonsisted ehiefly of torehes plaeed on the bal'- 
eonies. All the palaees were hung on the outride with majf- 
Otteent sillc tapestry. It was iuAsed no small gratiieatioB 
fbr an Englishman to walk in the streets of Madrid,- 
and to be sidoted by the Spaniards as the deliverer of their 
eountry,** fce. 

The Madrid Gazette of the fourteenth of August, ban 
the following artiele relative to the Englii^h: ^< Brave and 
generous allies, you have not inet in Madrid with the pomp 
due to your triumphs: but the people have unbosomed their 
hearts to you; those hearts so eonstant in adversity, and as 
Urm in their resolves, as tender and grateful.'*^ Politieal 
events are to the mass of the people, what winds are to th% 
waves of the sea. The satisfiaetion of the Spanlnrds, whidi 
was unbounded, vanished, when lord Wellington solieited a 
loan of two millions of piastres. This request was rather 
in eontradietion to the generous eonduet of Great Britain, 
a eountry whieh always lent to its allies, and neverrequired 
any subsidy. Was it beeoming fbr the hero of Salamanea 
to raise eontributions among those unfortunate Castilians, 
who, for nearly four years, had been reduced to the extremes 
of misery, and to the most frightfiil despair? This unsea- 
sonable demand eanndt, after all, be attributed to lord Wel- 
lington. He probably yielded to the importunities of the ' 
llpaniih leaders, who were in want of money. 
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The podtioiiy whieh Joseph occupied whh Us army on 
the Tagtis, was aboat to be attacked by the allies, when his 
mi^esty, whose predominant virtue to prudence, eracnated 
Toledo on the sixteenth, and retreated by the road of Va- 
lentia, to join the reinforcements, which he had demanded 
of marshah Suehet and Sonit* The latter, who possessed 
Buonaparte's entire confidence^ refused to mangle his army. 
Marmont's reverse, and the conquest of Madrid, required 
the French troops tor be concentrated, for the purpose of for- 
cing the allies back to Portugal, Marshal Sennit wrote to 
Joseph f< that there was no way of preserving ^H^ingdom, 
but by abandoning Andalusia tolt a time; and \lakt accord- 
ingly he should march to Madrid by Granadk, Murcia, and 
Sanclemente/^ The siege of Cadiz was raised on the twen- 
ty^fifth of August. The artillery had been ^eudered unser- 
viceable, and the ammunition destropred. Soult retreated 
in good order, under the protection of his whc/le cavalry. 
The Spaniards occupied Porto-Real, and Chiclana, on the 
same day. They displayed little energgr in the pursuit of 
the French. In fact, they felt so happy in being dcUveredy 
that their joy absorbed all their facultifBs, and even paraly- 
zed tideir desire of being revenged. Soult's rear-goard was 
left unmolested, except by colonel Skerret, who bid so va- 
liantly defended Tariflk. He consulted means with, or ra* 
ther gave directions to general Cruz, to assist him in his in- 
tended attack of Seville. On the twenty-sixth the allies 
arrived from Castilliyos, by the rof|d of San-Lucar-Iia-May- 
or near Triana, a suburb of S^^e. The Spaniards suf- 
fered mneli in attacking a redSul/t, which defended the ap- 
proaches of the suburb. Coif^hel^kerret had it turned by 
the EngUvh foot guards. Tb€ French evacuated the suburb* 
and retreated to the town. They wished to defend the 
bridge; but they were again overthrown by the grenadiers 
of the English guards, and very closely pursued through the 
streets of Seville. They lost two hundred prisoners, and 
retreated by the road to Cordova* This expedition was so 

Dd 
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Vfell timed, that the reai^-guard of the eoi^s before Cadiz 
was obliged to. niareh to Carmonaby Utrera» in order to join 
the French army. 

General Baliasteros pursued the eolumn, which was re*- 
treating to Granada, by Antequera. He succeeded la ob- 
taining possession of that towi^; and had another slight com- 
bat to sustain at Loya; but the delights of Granada appear- 
ed to impair that activity, of which he had given so many 
proofs. He ceased to harass the French army, when he 
might have done it most successfully, by marching his left 
flank to the east of the SierrarMorena. As there eould be 
no doubt of Soult's advancing to Madrid, Baliasteros, who 
had no enemy to encounter at Granada, ought to have rapid- 
ly moved to. the left, during tbe march of the French to- 
wards Murcia^ and taken a position on the Sierra.de Alea- 
raz. As the allies were advancing from Madrid, Joseph's 
army, which was at la l^oda, wpuld have been placed be- 
tween two fires. It would have been forced to move towards 
Cuenca, and its much wished for junction with the army of 
the south would have become extremely difficult; whilst, by 
continuing to march on the Tagus, constantly fighting 
against Soult, Baliasteros would have formed his junction 
with general Hill, and the situation of the allies would have 
become uncommonly brilliant. Madrid also would have 
been preserved. The appointment of lord Wellington to the 
eommand-in-chief of the Spanish armies, had wounded Bal- 
lasteros's vanity; and, whatever his friends may assert to 
the contrary, it was this generaPs pride, which caused the 
failure of lord Wellington's plans. ^ Baliasteros was even 90 
little on his guard, as to write to his government — <^ that he 
should not fancy himself a native of the kingdom of Arra- 
gon, if he did not state that be could not submit to a*deter- 
minatiott degrading to the honour of the Spanish armies,'' 
&c. He was deprived of his command, and replaced by ge* 
jperal Yirues. ■ But the mischief was done, and Soult was. 
marching to Madrid without bein^ opposed^ either by troops 
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of the line, or by guerillas. It seemed as if his name spread 
teri'or far and wide. Clnraged at having beetl stripped of 
the kingdom of Andalasia« by the skilful manceUTres of the 
'English general^ he longed for a favourable opportunity to 
be revenged, and he took tiie greatest pi^eeaution to arrive 
in good order on the ground occupied by the allies. 

To these events must be added the attaek of Almeria, 
by general Ross, on the fourteenth of May. The fort|» 
"which was near the sea, and a protection for privateers^ 
vfz% destroyed. On the eleventh of June, there had been 
a great skirmish in Egtremadura, between the English ca- 
valry of general Slade, and the French cavalry of general 
li'AIlemand. The French, who had been conquerors at 
first, were obliged to faH back. On the twentiejittf the 
same month, the Spaniards were seconded M |M|lAttaek 



of Lequito near Bilboa, by sir Home Poplm|fip||^landedb 
'several times the following days to destroy file batteries. ^if 
the coast near Bermeo. On the twenty-fourths he lan^l 
at Ai'gota, with a detachment of marines, FortGdlllt 
which was provided with eight heavy guns, was de«^tPoyed. 
* The batteries of Argotaand Bergona were also renidi^ied % 
totally unserviceable. When the French arrived, sir Home * 
hftd accomplished his object and re-embarked. General 
O'Donel was defeated on the twenty-second of July, by 
general Harispe, at Castalla, between Xixona^and Yiliena. 
The loss of the Spaniards amounted to three thousand men. 
The former observations concerning general Ballasteros,^^^^ 
relative to his defeat at Bornos, apply with equal force to 
general O'DoneL The English general, Maitlond, was ex- 
peeted at Alicatit with choice troops, detached from the 
army of Sicily. 0*Donel, therefore, must have been very 
eovetotts of glory not to postpone his attack for a few days. 
He was, no doubt, afraid of sharing it with the English • 
general. He received, however, the chastisement which 
his presumption had incurred. The expedition from Sicily^ 
amounting to six thousand men, landed at Alicante on the 
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tenth of Aug^nst. On the nuielienth» Astoi^ surrendered 
to general SfUitoeildes. The garrison^ amounting to tweWe 
hundred meUf were taken prisoners of war. CUusel had 
detaehed general Foy with two divisions to relieve A^tofga; 
but his mareh was too slow^ and be arrived walj on the 
twentieth. The Spaniards, who were informed of his ap- 
proaeh, had sent the garrison off as soon as the ei^itula** 
tion was signed. Bilboa was attaeked by the Freneh on 
the fourteenth of August. They were repulsed by general 
Benovales. On the twenty-seventh, the French geimeralf 
Caffarelli, again attaeked the place, and took possession of 
^it, whilst general Soulier was engaged in a very sharp con- 
flict with the marquesito, near Areta, where the Spaniards 
ooeupied a strong position. After having strenuously dispu- 
ted the ground, they evacuated it; because the Freneh wer« 
in sufficient numbers to cut off the retreat of the Spaniardst 
whilst they were attacking them in ftont. 

General Clausel, having received reinforcements^ had 
organized his army. On the nineteenth of August, he 
pushed a strong reoonnoitering party as far as Tudela> 
and obliged general Anson to recross the Donro* The 
English corps of observation foil baek to Arevalo. Lord 
Wellington left Madrid on the first of September: and on 
the sixth he crossed the Douro, without encountering any 
obstacle. The next day be entered Y alladolid, which Clan* 
sel had evacuated in the night. The latter, in his retreat^, 
destroyed the bridges on the Pisuerga, to retard the march 
of the advanced^guard of the allies. On the sixteenth, bis 
lordship reached Pampliega, near Burgos. Three divisions 
of the army of Gralicia joined the grand army, which entered 
Burgos on the nineteenth, TheFrench had retreated to Bri* 
viesca, leaving in the castle a garrison of two thousand meUf 
under the command of general Dubreton. General Paek» 
after having passed the Arlauson, forced the French to draw 
in their out-posts. They only kept the bom-work erected 
on Saint Michael's bill* Lord WeUington reeonnoitered this 
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work, ffis lordship thought it might be carried by tnain 
foroe: and the &Uowing night general Paek established 
himself in iU The troops, by whieh it was defended, op« 
posed a vigorous resistanee> but were overthrown, and 
about five handled were made prisoners. 

His krd^hip also wished to take the oastle by assault. 
In the night of the twenty-seconds several columns attem^it- 
ed ta seale it with ladders; but the besieged were on 
their guard, and the allies were repulsed. The assaylt 
prohnbly would have been suceessful, had it, as atBadiyoz, 
been made only after a breach had been effected in the body 
of the place, and when the garrison had been exhausted 
by the fatigues attending a vigilant defence of fifteen 
or twenty days. The besiegers were now obliged to 
proceed regulariy, in order to approach the ramparts. On 
the twenty-ninth, they blew up a mine under the outer wall 
of the eastle. The breach was practicable; for a detach- 
ment ascended the rampart, but could not establish them* 
aelvesonit, because they were not supj^orted in sufficient 
time. Another mine exploded on the fourth of October^ 
and made a second breach. The besiegers, without losing 
a moment, made the assault, and established themselves in 
the outer works. The French, seeing themselves so close- 
ly pressed, redoubled their exertions. •They made^several 
sorties to destroy the works of the allies, and frequently 
proved successf nl; because there had been no parallels con* 
a^cted with redoubts, sufficiently well placed to prevent a 
sally of the besieged fh>m their works. 

On the fifteenth, the French army moved forward, and 
endeavoured to make the allies rabe the siege of the castle 
of Bui^s. General Clausel manoeuvred on the eighteenth 
and nineteenth* as if he wished to giVe battle. Lord Wei- 
Ittigton did not decline the offer. He placed his army in 
aimy; his right resting against the Arlanzon, and his left 
stretching out in the direction of Ibeas and Robiena. On 
the twentieth the two armies observed each other: and to- 
wards evening general Biget, with two divisions, repulsed 
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ft Freneh party, whieh had moyed to Qauttana-Palla. • On 
the twenty-first^ Lord Wellington heard' that Sonlt was 
approaching the Tagus, and threatened general Hill. The 
English commander-in-chief did not wish to endanger the 
success of the campaign* by obstinately persisting in the 
capture of the castle of Burgost and thought Uis junction 
with general Hill indispensable, that the latter migbt not be 
drawn into a conflict with inadequate forces: for any deci^ 
sive adyantage, obtained by the French in the open countt*y, 
vtouU immediately have enabled them to return to Anda- 
lusia, and renew the siege of Cadiz. All the morements 
of the allies towards Madrid and Burgos must be consider- 
ed a9 nicely cajeulatcd mancetiTres to delirer the province 
of Andalusia from the presence of the Fretach — a province 
which is as opulent, and almost as numerously inhabited^ 
as the kingdom of Portugal. 

The loss of the allies, before the castle of Burgos, was 
certainly very considerable; but it did not amount to a 
fourth of that which a battle against Soult, in the souths 
would have cost, to obtain the same advantages which lord 
Wellington now gained in the north. The stoge of the 
castle of Burgos covered the French general Dubreton^ 
and his brave garrison, with glory. It was raised in the 
night of the twenty-second: and the whole allied army fell 
back to the Douro. It is impossible to coincide with Uie 
English general in the praises which he bestows upon the 
engineers, entrusted with the construction of tlie works of 
the siege. Had the attack been properly conducted, the * 
castle must have been in the possession of the allies on the 
fifth or sixth of October; and the beneficial consequences •> 
of thiseonquest may be easily enough appreciated. Caffa- ^ 
relli, defeated by lord Wellington's troops, and kept ih 
check by the garrison with which the army of Galicia 
might have provided the castle, would not have been able 
to cross the Douro for the rest of the year. The flower of 
the English army being thus disposable^ would have moved 
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by forced marehes to the Tagas, and obliged Soalt to fall 
baek on Yalentia; perhaps even to the left of the Ebro^ in 
eompany with king Joseph and marshal Suohet. On this 
occasion, too, every zealous friend of the sacred cause which 
the allies were justly defending, asks — ** What were the 
armies of Andalusia, of Murcia, of Valentia, and general 
Maitiand himself, doing all this time? 

The allies recrossed the Douroon the nineteenth of Oc- 
tober, The French occupied the opposite shore on the 
same day. This retreat from before Burgos was conduct- 
ed with great ability, and performed in excellent order; 
though repeated attacks were made by the French advan- 
ced-guard, against the - rear-guard of the allies. General 
Hill, having too great an inferiority of numbers to encoun- 
ter marshal Sonit, quitted the neighbourhood of Madrid on 
the first of November, crossed the Guadarame, and march- 
ed to Arevalo, where his troops formed their junction with 
the grand army. On (he eighth, the two armies took a po- 
sition on the left bank of tiie Tormes, . General Hill occu- 
pied the castle of Alba, and stationed general Hamilton, 
nHth his Portuguese troops, on the right bank of the Tor- 
mes. On the ninth, the advanced posts of the allies were 
attacked by the French, and driven back to Albe de Tormes. 
On the tenth, general Hamilton was attacked. He bad 
hastily constructed a few intrenchments, which proved of 
Tcry great assistance m the defence and preservation of liis 
post. After a brisk iiring, which lasted till night,, the 
French retired to the neighbouring heights. This conflict 
eost the allies nearly two hundred men, killed, wounded^ 
or prisoners: and their whole loss, since they raised the 
siege of the castle of Burgos, including this, might amount 
to one thousand men. 

Marshal Soult has already been censured for his exces- 
sive .tardiness in taking possession of Andalusia during the 
year 1810; he committed the same fault in evacuating that 
provinee. Though he had left Seville on the twenty-sixth 
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of Augmtf he only formed his junction with king Jo* 
•eph's armyy near Almnnza* on the twenty-ninth aC Sep- 
tember. His adyanced*piard oeeupied Alvaoete on the 
third of October; and on the sixth it was at Minayat 
near Sanolemente. The castle of Chinchilla surrender* 
ed on the ninth. It was but towards the latter end of 
the month, that he marched with numerous forces to the 
Tagus; which river, being erery where fordable at that 
time of the year, mi^t have been easily crossed, to the 
prejudice of the allies, if they had persisted in defending 
its right banl^ General Hill preferred a movement to the 
Jaroma. His right, which occupied Puentdarga, was at- 
tacked on the thirtieth of October by Sojult's advanced* 
guard. Colonel Skerret, who commanded on that point* 
made a good defence. The allies withdrew in the nighty 
and on the fourth of November they reached Arevalo on the 
Adaja, without having been pursued. The Spanish divisions 
of don Carlos Espana and the count de Penne-Yillemttr, 
continually co-operated with the greatest zeal in the per- 
formance of general Hill's orders, from the time he left 
Estremadura, to his junction with lord Wellington. 

From the tenth to the sixteenth of Novemlier, Soult was 
reconnoitering the positions in the vicinity of the Tormes^ 
and instead of attacking the alUcSf who actually challenged 
him on the fourteenth and fifteenth^ he entrenched himself 
on die heights of M ozorbes, and contented himself with 
sending detachments towards Ciudad-Rodrigo, to give lord 
Wellington some uneasiness respecting his communications 
with that place. On the sixteenth his lordship encamped 
his army on the Yalmuza. Soult followed the allies with a 
strong advanced-guard, but never closely pressed upon them. 
On the seventeenth, he availed himself of Ji favouraUe po*- 
sition to attack the rear-guard under the orders of general 
Altcn. A detachment of his light troops concealed them- 
selves in a Wood 4m the road to Ciudad-Rodrigo, and took 
general Paget prisoner^ almost in the centre of the allied 



smytrntAe moment that he was retamingftloQey to inqairo 
islo the eause of ddby on the part of the divisioii, whieh ' 
wae t9 follow elose apon his, and wbieh the badness of the 
toads had obliged to daeken Us paee. This aeeident was 
extremely painful to lord Wellington, who held general 
Faget^s talents in high estimation. His lordship, in his 
oi&eial report to the earl of Bathnrst, says that he is yery 
terry to annonee the BHsfortnne of losing lieutenant-gene* 
jBwl sir Edward Paget, who was taken a j^aoner on the 
sereateenth, when eommanding the oolumn of the eentref 
that the heavy falls of rain having greatly ruined the roads* 
and swelled the brooks, an intervai oeeurred between tUb^ ^ 
ifth and^seventh dtvisions of infantry; that sir Edward ifw' 
returning alone on borsebaek to the rear-guaid, fprthe 
purpose of X inquiring into the eause of this delay; and as 
the road lay through a wood, a detaehment of the enemy's 
eavalry must have passed that way, or sir Edward must 
kave missed his road. His lordship added, that general 
Paget was not wounded, but that he eould not sulBeiently ^ 
regret the loss of his services at sueh a moment. 

In the same report, lord Wellii^on observes that the 
whole disposable foree of the enemy in Spain was on the 
Tormes about the middle of the month, and that it certain- 

a 

ly did not consist of less than eighty thousand men; nay, 
that it more probably amounted to ninety thousand, ten 
thousand of whieh were cavalry; and that as the army of 
Portugal alone had one hundred pieces of artillery* it was 
probable that there were not less than two hundred in the 
whole army. His lordship, however, appears to have been 
mistaken; for the whole French army did not amount to 
more than seventy thousand meq finder arms; but they 
were full of enthusiasm, ai^^Klnxious to come to blowst 
whilst the reverse, experieiiis^before Burgos^ bad coo^d 
the ardour of the conquerors of Salamanca. Lord Wel« 
lington, therefore, acti^d wisdy by assigning winter-quarters 
to his armyi on the left banks of the Agueda. The French^ 

BO 
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who were as much in need of repo9e as their opponentSf 
were not long in following this example. They were qiiar- 
tered between the Douro and the Tftgas. Joseph returned 
to Madrid^ and marshal Sonlt fixed his head-quarters at 
Toledo. 

The English ministers expeeted that fortune would eon- 
iinue to smile upon tfaem» and that they should soon hear of 
the total expulsion of the Freneh from the peninsula, llie 
event was, however, proerastinated by a negligenee on the 
part of lord Wellington. Had he sent an offieer to sum- 
mon the eastle of Burgos to surrendery general Dubreton, 
its governor, had resolved, ever sinee the affair of the eigh- 
teenth, to aeeept an honourable oapitulaUon, to whieh he 
was in every respeet entitled. His fine defence bad eom- 
manded the esteem of his opponents, and the admiration of 
all Europe. The loss of Burgos would have deprived the 
Freneh of their prineipal depot of ammunitions; for the ar- 
mies of SouU, Joseph, Clausel, and Caffarelli, all hastened 
to send thither for cartridges, as soon as the siege was raised. 
Thus the pride of a commander, the too faithful organ of 
the sentiments of his masters, retarded for a year the de- 
liveranee of the peninsula. He even ran the risk of wither- 
ing the laurels, whieh he had gathered on the banks of 
the Tormes. Indeed, marshal Soult's circumspection from 
the twelfth to the sixteenth of November, can by no means 
be approved. Tlie retreat from before Burgos had disor- 
ganized the allied army; and it would have been easily rout- 
ed by a well-directed attack. The prudence of the French 
general must, no doubt, be attributed to his recollection of 
the sanguinary battle fought at Albuera; and it is to lord 
Tl^ellingion's good fortune in not being defeated, during his 
retreat of 1812, tbat his lordship is indebted for his victory 
at Yittoria. 
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BOOK VII. 

Thb complete overthrow of Xapoleon^s gigantic power, 
occasioned by the dislistrotts campaign of Russia, confirm- 
ed all enlightend observers in their conjectures respecting 
the approaching deliverance of the peninsula; and, judging 
of the future by the past, the period of that deliverance was 
also easily foreseen. In i808, lord Wellington had forced Ju- 
not to evacuate the kingdom of Portugal. In 1809, he defeat- 
ed marshal Soult in the neighbourhood of Oporto, and drove 
him back to Galicia. The sanguinary battle of l*alaveraf 
which obliged the French to concentrate their armies in 
order to save Madrid, freed Guiicia, the Asturias, and the 
kingdom of Leon of their presence, Soult and Massena 
appeared* it is true, before Cadiz and Lisbon in 18l(h but 
the magnitude of the peril awakened the energy of the 
English, Portuguese, s^nd Castilians. They proved that 
they could be vanquished, but not subdued* Even the sue- 
e^sses of marshal Soujt in 1811, seem to have been desti- 
ned merely to open a more extensive field of glory to the 
allied army, and to lord Wellington, in 1812. The con- 
quest of Badajoz, and the victory at Salamanca, place the 
English eommander by the side of the great captains^ 
whose superior genius conferred upon the war of the French 
revolution a triple character of talents> heroisnsy and good 
fortune, obscuring, as it were, the most brilliant exploits 
recorded in the annals of anterior times. 

The population of the peninsula is rated at thirteen mil- 
lions of inhabitants. In the beginning of 1808, almost the 
whole was conquered by the French, whilst towards the 
latter end of 1812> half of tlmt population had returned un- 
der their lawful authorities. 
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on of the Asturias amottnts to 560,000 


That of Galieia 


1^50,000 


Andfilaria 


i»79<^000 


Mureia 


560,000 


Estremadora 


400,000 


Portugal 


5,00d,000 


Total 7^266,000 



, And adding to this amo«9t the fourth of tlie eoontryt 
still oeeupied by the Freneh, it iMeamo eyident that within 
tiie spaee of four years, they had lost two-thirds of the 
peninsula, whieh eireumstanee justified the eonjeetare that 
the eampaign of 1815, if it were well eonduetfd, must 
force them to reeross the Pyrenees. It was not a leader 
, that was wanting to the allies: they had long since found an 
able one ih lord Wellington. The obstacle, which was to be 
OTcreome, proceeded from the jealousy of the secondary 
chiefs, who, blinded by a false point of honour, paralysed 
alike the zeal of the inhabitants, the valour of their sol- 
diers, and the talents of ike eommander, whom ProTideaee 
appeared to ha^re destined to humble the pride of Napoleon, 
But the firmness of the Spanish government opened a 
brighter prospect. They learnt that the triumph of the 
Bussians would not have been so complete, had not all 
classes of that valiant nation, united round the thrcme of. 
Peter the great, to chastise th^ rash imitator of Charles 
Xn. An example so generous, excited in the allies of the 
south, the noble resolution of a frank and cordial union to 
sare their country. Whilst Alexander expressed his satis- 
faction at the exertions made against the French in the 
peninsula, the prince regent t>f England applied to his par«> 
liament for th^ means of a vigorous prosecution of the war. 
His royal highness ordered lord Wellin^on'a army to be re- 
ft inforced, that his lordship might be enabled to heighten the 
glory of the preceding campaigns, by the total^expiilsionof 
the French from the territory of Spain. This eventi whieh 
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tmA been s6 long wished fbr, by all the friends of justiee^ 
beeame still mere probable, vfhw Napoleon reealled fifty 
thousand dhoioe troops froin his army in Spainr together 
with marshal Soult. 

Hie publie, so frequently uiyust, in spite of the proverb 
liy whieh Its flatterers attempt to estfiblish its pretended 
infallibility, ** yox populi, yox dri/' inveighed loudly against 
lord Wellington, for not baring set his army in motion be- 
fore the first of May, 1813. Aeeording to the orators of 
the London eoflbe-hooses, the eonquerors of Busaeo and 
Sdhmanea were no longer worthy of their splendid renowiK 
In their delirious aeeusations, they even spoke of appointing 
asuecessor to the fortunate eommander, who had first broken 
the spell of French invincibility. Fabius and Paulus iBmi* 
lilts had, under similar circumstances, invited their Roman 
eritics to give up the pleasures of the capital of tlte world, 
and assist them with th^ir councils. Those vain and ignok 
rant censors proved their want of patriotism, by declining 
the invitation of the consuls. But the English generalji 
ftreseeing a similar dfcnial, adopted a ih(H*e decisive sys-* 
tern of conduct. He despised his obseure sliinderers, and 
justified the confidence of the enlightened part of the na« 
tion, by defeating king Joseph in the plains of Tittoria. 

On the twenty-fourth of May, the advanced-guard of the 
aliies moved to Salamanca. On the twenty-sixth, that city 
was occupied by Genend Fane, who pursued therea<-guard 
of the French, and took two hundred prisoners, near Huerta^ 
On the twenty-seventh and twenty*eightfa, his lordshipassign* 
ed cantonments to general Hill's column between the Tor« 
mes and the Douro, and went in person to Miranda de Douro» 
vr here he arrived on the twenty-ninth, with the column under 
the ordersof general Graham, who commanded the left wing 
of the army. . On the thirty-first these troops took a po<* 
sition on the river Esla, their left resting on Tabara^ com* 
municating with t|ie army of Galicia, and their right in 
front of Carvajales. On the first of June the EngMh bus- 
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sars entered Zamora^ the following day* the j were at Toro. 
Colonel Grants under wh^e orders they fought, took ,iwo 
hundred prisoners. Joseph was at the head of the Freneh 
army, having under his orders marshal Jourdan* as his 
major-general. The Freneh retreated rather in confusion. 
Talladolid was evaeuated on the fourth. The allies found 
a great quantity of ammunition in that place. On the 
seventh their army crossed the Carrion, and on the follow- 
ing days it occupied both banks of the Pisuerga. On the 
twelfth general Hill attacked the position of Hormazas^ 
which was defended by general ReiUe. General Ponsonby 
turned the right of the Freneh with the greatest boldness, 
whilst general Hill was attacking the heights of Estepar. 

The mameuTres of the allies were so ably performed^ 
that the French became apprehensive for their line of ope- 
rations; and erossed over to the left shore of the Arlanzon. 
In the night of the twelfth to the thirteenth, they retreat- 
ed to Briviesca. They blew up the works of the castle of 
Burgos. On the fifteenth the allies passed the Ebro over 
the bridge of Saint Martin, and that of Fuente de Arenas. 
On the twenty-sixth, general Graham was attacked at Os- 
ma, by very superior numbers. He. remained, however^ 
master of the field of battle, because the French withdrew 
under the apprehension of being cut offf^om the main body 
of their army, which was collecting near Yittoria. Had 
lord Wellington rapidly moved his centre to Morillas, 
whilst his right was making demonstrations against YitCa- 
ria, he would indeed have succeeded in cutting them off* 
The French troops, that remained at Osma, would have 
been caught between two fires, and probably destroyed. 
They managedf however, to extricate themselves from this 
perilous situation, and to join their grand army, whose 
numbers, even after this junction, did not exeeed sixty' 
thousand men under arms. 

On the twentieth, the two armies were in presence of 
each other. The French had thdr left wing stationed on 
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the heights between Arunez and Puebla de Arlanzon, their 
eentre on a height vhieh commanded the valley of Zador- 
pa, and their right wing resting against Vittoria. This po- 
sition was oovered on the whole of its front by the Zadorra* 
whieh at that time of the year, was not fordable any where. 
The English commander made^his arrangements for the 
attack on the following day. Early on the twenty-first» the 
allies^ fully confiding in the talents, and above all, in the 
good fortune of lord Wellington, marched to the battle 
with an enthusiasm that beggars description; His lord- 
ship had encouraged his troops with only these few words, 
that were eagerly eii^culated through the ranks: << Remem- 
ber, my friends, that you are the brothers of the heroes of 
Trafalgar; and that you have before you those, whom you 
vanquished at Salamanca.'' The right of the allies under 
^neral Hill was first engaged. It drove the left of the 
French from the heights of Puebla, and took possession of 
Subijana-de-Alava. General Reille opposed at first but a 
feeble resistance. He thought it a false attack, intended 
to cause the eentre to be weakened, and devoted his main 
attention to the left wing. When he perceived his error, 
he wished to stop the progress of the allies; but the favour- 
able moment was past. It was on the heights of Puebla, 
that he should have been prepared to repulse the enemy. 
The French division, which had been beaten there, felli 
back in confusion, and lowered the spirits of that which 
eame to its assistance^ but if these two 'divisions had been 
enabled to support each other at the beginning of the at- 
taek, the exertions of the allies would have proved fruit- 
less. Joseph and Jourdan came both in person to eneou- 
page the troops; considering it of material importance to 
regain the village of Subijana, the key of their position. 
Lord Wellington being also sensible on his part, that the ocr 
eupation of this post^ gave him a decided superiorityj.sent 
#rders to general Hill, that he must keep it at any rate. 
The French made several attempts to retake Subijana/ but 
they wer<t constantly repubed. 
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Lord WelliDgtony freed from all fears reapeetitig tk# 
fate of his left, now moved his centre, vhieh had hitherto 
eonfined itself to mere demonstrations* His troops passed^ 
iko Zadorra oyer the bridge of yiUodasy and that of Trans* 
^unles; This manoeuvre, which was boldly perCbrmed, 
frightened*king Joseph, who did not await the attack, baC 
ordered the troops of his centre to fall back on Vittoria. 
He wished, besides, to supp6rt his right wing, whieh was 
impetuously attacked by general Graham. The villages of 
Gamarra-Mayor and Abechaeo, though obstinately defend- 
ed, were carried by the English at the point of the bayonets 
These two villages served as tete$ depant of the river Zt^ 
diori'a, to keep possession of the high road from Vittoria to 
Bayonne. The French, on"^ being deprived of them, lost 
their line of operations; and whilst the allies were attack^ 
log Abec^httco, Joseph despatched the choicest of his divi* 
sions to repossess themselves of the village of Gamarra* 
Mayor* But general Oswald repelled every attack, and' re* 
mained master of that important point. Being defeated on 
their whole line, and unable to retreat by the high road to 
France, Jourdan and Joseph took the road to Pampeluna* 
The intrepidity and numbers of the allies, left them no time 
for recollection. All the artillery, consisting of one hun- 
dred and fifty pieces of ordnance, above four hundred wa* 
gons, the whole baggage, and even the army-chest, became 
the prey of the conquerors. Joseph owed his safety to tho 
swiftness of his hcfrse. Captain Wyndham, of the tenth 
English hussars, entered Vittoria, at full gallop, when Jo* 
seph's carriage had just left the place. He pursued it witl 
one squadron, overtook the carriage and fired into it« Hio 
intruding fugitive had only time to leap out of the coaoh, 
and mount his horse. H^ escaped under the protection 0t 
about fifty dragoons, l¥ho encountered the English hussan 
sword in hand. ^ 

The loss of the allies amounted to four thousand meo 
hors de combat, and that of the French to about six thousaiiiL 



iiOrd WeUini^oa had eighty thouwad mes vpier arms* 
JosefAi mil^t have had more, had he eoneeatraled his 
troops. Geaeral Chiasel had been dataehed to the neigh- 
boufhood of Idtgtono, yrkh two of the besi diyUioHs; aad 
geiieral Foy had reeently been sent to the environs of Bil- 
boa. The French might have eolleeted one hundred thon^ 
sand troops* with whieh they wonld have driven lord Wei- 
liflgton baelc to the mountains of Portugal* It was matdial 
Sottlt's absenee from the amy that oeoasioned all the mis- 
ofaief* There was not any superior oAoer, of suffieiently 
distingHislied talents* to eounteraet Joseph's and his majoi^- 
generaPs weakness. Jourdan is one of the best generals of 
division in the French armyt but nature has not intended 
him for a eommander of the f rst rank; and althongh the 
4^rees of Saint-Just* and Barrere's reports* proclaim him 
the greatest captain of his time* it is well known that all 
bis triumpha* and especially the battle of Fleuros* are due 
to JUeber and Moreau. When he was deprived of these 
two aUe assistants* the mask fell* and the hero vanished. 
The disiMiter of Tittoria was easily foreseen by those who 
semeoibered the unfortunate conflicts of Wurtzbni^h and 
JUeibtiiigen. Would marshal Soalt ever have let the atties 
woss the Doaro* and march to Tittoria* without giving 
them battle* with a well-soaoMtrated army? 

In the month of June* 1818* the French had still one 
liiMldred and «Ety thousand men in Spain* partly present 
under arms» and partly in the diffenwif ipirrisons. Nothing 
was more easy than to form an fMy of chosen troops to 
counteract lord Wellington's plafts. > ^'iPhe victories of Lnt* 
sepi and Bantsen justify the choice* ^hich Buonaparte made 
of marshal Soult to be his lieutenant: but he ought tQ havo 
l^iven Ilia brother Joseph the amistanee of marshal Suchet* 
who* next to Soult* justly possessed the conMenee of the 
army of Spain. Lord Weltiii^n had been* for ei^t 
months* organizing a chosen army. The newspapers com- 
gained &fd he did nothing but read and k^utf whilst htii 

erf 
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lordship wfts Bight and day inspecting his troi^» viitdng 
$heir cantonments, and putting the anny neeessaries in good 
condition. But in spite of his exertions,^ be opened the 
eampaigtty Vfiih only seTenty-fonr thousand foot, and tax 
thousand horse. Joseph might hare encountered him wi& 
one hundred thousand, including ten thousand eavalry. The 
bad arrangements of his m%jor-^neral afforded hSm$ on 
the day of battle, but sixty against eighty thousand. This 
shoi¥S the justice of the obserration of Louis XIY. On 
hearing of the yictory gained by the duke of Yendome at 
yiHaviciosa, that monarch saidi^<< See what a great man 
can effect!" Of Joseph^ beaten at TittmHUi, it may be 8iud» 
with equal justice — ** See what a little nmn can eflfbet!" 

Lord Wellington's moyements, at the beginning of this 
campaign, were a master piece. He did not covet the 
ephemeral triumph of entering Madrid; but took solid po* 
' sitions> which forcM the French to eyaeuate tlmt capital. 
He threatened their whole right flank from Santandero up 
to Talentia. He approaehed Burgos» which contained ua- 
mense stores of ammunition. ^ He had even the boldness to 
push the left of his army to the very line of operations on 
the part of the French; and be succeeded in taking posses- 
sion of thehigh road, which leads flrom Madrid to Bayoane. 
But it must be confessed that the Eng^h omnmander if 
not equally able as a tactician. After he had reaehed m 
field of battle, by a series of scientific imm^euTres^ it is 
surprising to behold him at once aoting, as it were^ contrary 
to ^od sense. Why did he fight those eembats of Subya- 
-na and Gamarra-Mayor? Hie instant his lordship knew 
"to a certainty, that he had twenty thousand men more than 
Joseph in the fields his manceuvres ought to have been fi* 
rected to the^ destruction of the left wing of the French. 
To accomplish this object, false attacks only were required 
on the two wings; whilst the flower' of the army would 
haye passed the Zadora, oyer the bridge of Yillodas, and 
that of Transptintesj and would haye taken a position be- 
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t ween tlie left and the eentre of the Frencli army^ Through. 
thi» bold manimiTrey pointed out by the very nature of the 
ground'^ all the Freneh troops stationed at Subijana would 
iMiTe been foreed to lay down their arms. By crossing the 
ZadoMf opposite to Youna* with fifty thousand nien» lord 
Wellington would have reyived the brilliant triumph of the 
duke of Marlboroagh^ who, at the battle of Hoehstett^ in . 
17p^9 took twenty-.seven battalioasy and twelve squadronSf 
that had been left in the villi^ of Blenheim. 

liie Freneh themselves eonfess that they were badly 
.ailaeked, and still more badly pursued. Three thousand . 
horse (and lord Wellington had more than double that num- 
lier) would have been sufficient to wush the French rear* 
guard of ten thousand men^ so great was. th^ terror in 
their army. At nighti their retreat became an aetuaLrout* 
The fugitives eould not be rallied, even under the ramparts 
of Pampeluna. This fortress, however, intimidated the 
aftles, who marched with precaution, that they might not . 
fall into any ambush. Hence it may be inferred, that lord 
Wellington acted contrary to his interest, by eutting the . 
French off firom the high road to Biiyonne. He would have 
worsted them much more in that direotion, thmi in the 
mountainous country which leads to Pampeluna. He ve]*y 
likely might even have succeeded in bringing them to battle 
« second time; in which case the French would have been 
lost beyond recovery. Bayonne, which was not supplied, 
would have opened its gatesf and Bordeaux would have sent . 
deputies to hasten the march of its liberates. To praise 
the aMIity of his plans, in reaching a field of battle, is mere 
jusli^ to lord Wellington: but the historian would be open . 
to the censure of all military Daen, if he did not also re« 
mark, that his lordship showed some uncertainty in his 
movements in the field of battle itself; that he trusted too 
much to his subordinate officers; and that he did not know . 
liow to avail himself of a victory. Ctone^al Hill on the 
r%ht^ and general Graham on the left> defended Subgana 
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filid 6aioami<*Mayor with troe bravery: bat they perfiMPOir 
ed no maAQBttvres that mark the eminMit eommander*-*^ 
General Beresfordr who eommainded the eentre^ U proelaioi-* 
ed a» his lordshipi'ft mentor, for hii| frieodiy adiriee and aa- 
Btttance during the operations. Iiord WeiUngton's modest/ 
in this respeetf though eoiiformable to the English eharae- 
tor* eannot be applauded. The eondeseeosion of bestowing 
praises upon those* from whom we derive assistaneey haa 
limits* beyond whidi it beoomes ridieulous* To hear the 
oon^pieror of Salamanea and Yittoria, deelariog that he is 
indebted for his laurels to the general* who* io the battle of 
Albuera* wa» oUiged to eonteod against a Polish laaeer* ia 
tmly pitiftiL 

These observations 'may tend to diminish the geneaal 
surprise* that the lost of the French did odt correspond 
with the importance of the battle of Yittoria. The au- 
thor hai heen eredibly infonned* that the whole French 
loss* in killed* wounded* and prisoners* did not exceed three 
thousand* and that the loss of the English amolinted to 
paariy double that uumber. Lord Wellington is silent t^* 
speeting the total amount of his prisoners^ and this e^* 
tainly is rather uncommon in the narrative of a battle by a 
ecnqueror* whenever he is able to give a satisfactory ae« 
count on so important a subfeet. The sick that could not 
be remioved from the hospitals of Yittoria* must have in- 
creased the number of Freneh prisoners to about throe 
thousand^ and it is from this circumstanee* that the total 
loss of the FiHsneh* on the twenty-first of June* has been 
stated at six thousand. Mo individual of note perished ont 
eitJier side in the battle of Yittoria. Lord Wellingtoa 
mentions the death of a lieutenaat*eoIunel* on whom liis 
lordship would not have lavished the following high praises, 
if he could have bestowed tliem on any pfficer of higher 
rank. 60 expresses his regret in amiounciog* that the 
honourable lieutenant-colonel Cadogan died of the wounds 
he foceivedf &at his majesty had lost in him an officer of 
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gTMt sMftl ud tried Taloiir» who hmA iJready adqutoad tfa» 
fespect and esteem of the troopsi and frina whoni^ bM ho 
Krod* his eoaotry might ha^e expeeted the most important 
'serriees. Stteh garlands, hang over the tomb of a hero^ 
highly endear a general to his aiHiy and to the natmi* 
Bnooaparte had most siieeessfally followed this system in 
his first eampaigns of Italy. By relinquishing it, to praise 
merely his flatterers, he fisgnsted the FK»ioh; and his lk)t 
beeame the general oi^eet of their wisheft* This reproae^ 
howeTer, does not apply to the jnst eneomiitms of mardial 
Bessieres, who gloriously fell ia the plains of Lutzen; bal 
it is impossible to reeolleet, without a smile of {rity, tkm 
tragi-comieal seene impadently inserted in an offieial bul« 
letin^ respeedng the 4eadi of general Duroe. History 
ongbt-severely to eensure the juggler, who, in his writings^ 
aftets a saUime morality, whilst aU his aetions offer a 
monstrous assemblage of perfidy and cruelty. Lord Wei« 
linglon, too, may be reproached for having split mueh 
blood unneeessarily: but he did it from inexperienee; whilst 
Baom^r te would havo caused a million of men to be slaugh** 
t^ed for a million pounds of sugar and coffee. The latter 
Iws frequently been heard to say<^<' That his eoosoriptftoa^ 
or emiHnenial produce, would, in the eniU reader him abso« 
lute master of the eolofliial produoe.'^ 

The allies of the south frustrated, however, hisealca^ 
lations, and humbied the proud conqueror of Bautzen, 
^ifarhedefiBatof Yittoria forced Mm to send marshal Soult 
back to Spain* But the decisive blow had been struck^ 
It was like sending a physician when the patient is past re^ 
eovery.^ Ferdinand had re-ascended the throne of his fore« 
fathers on the twenty-first of June. On the twenty-sixth, 
tiie Spaniards invested the ft»rtress of Pampeluna. Gene- 
ral Hill pursued Joseph's army, which returned to Franco 
by the road of^ BMcevalles. The defeat of Chariemagne 
ia 778, in the valley of this name, has rendered it famous 
in historyl The celebrated Orlando^ hid nephew^ perished 
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in it, with a gvtit nnniber of valhuit knigiiti, tbe lieroes of 
80 many old romanoes. The left, of the alKes had followed 
the hi^ road to Bayonae, hy Tblosa. General Foy, who 
was in thh direeUoni with a eorps of fifteen thousand men, 
was overthrown near Tolosa, and driven from that town» 
whieh was earned by storau On the first of July » general 
Graham established his troops on ihe aneieat boundaries o£ 
Spam and Franee. The oentre of the allies mattQ&UYfed 
against general Glansei, who, being unaequaiated with Jo* 
oeph^BTetreat, bad dared to show himself at Tittoria the 
4ay after the battle, with about twenty thonsand men. Had 
lord Wellii^on beeh less eireumspeet, this eorps must haYO 
been inevitably destroyed. In his r^ort, dated Ostia, the 
third of July* his Iordshi)> states that Clausd was stiU at 
Logrono on the twenty-fifth of June; and that he reaehed 
Tudela only on the twenty-serenth, in the evening, six days 
after the battle. 'The English eommander would have re^ ' 
quired only four days to take a position, wiUi thirty thon- 
sand ehoice troops, at Yilla-Franea on the Arragon. He 
might hare occupied Alfaro with a numerous advaneeil- 
guard, to defend the bridge on the Ebro, and aet on either 
shore of that river, according to Clausel's movements, 
Thiib manceuvre would have obliged the French to lay down * 
their arms, as their retreat to Sarragossa would have been 
cut oflfby superior numbers. General ClausePs abiKty, 
and the ardour of his troops, contributed as mueh as lord^ 
Wellington's tardiness, to extricate them from their peril- 
ous situation. They safely reached Sam^ssa, whence 
they marched to Jaeea and Oleron, without being once en- 
gaged on their return to France. One of general Clausel's 
divisions was still at Jacca on the fourteenth of July. 
General Paris, who commanded this division, lost no time 
in joining his corps, which formed the left of the French 
army, leaving a garrison of eight hundred men in the fort 
of Jaeci^, 
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Tbe eastle <lf Puieorbo had surrendered byoaj^itiilatiott 
to eomit d'Abisbaly on the first of July. Though the gar- 
rison amounted only to seren hundred men, they dbstrueted 
the eommunieation between Yittoria and Bur^s. The oe- 
eupatiott of this post was as> gratifyfaig to lord Wellfaigton 
tts honourable to eouat d'Abisbal. But his lordship's satis- 
faedon was troubled by unfaTouraMe aeeounts of the expe- 
dition in Catalonia. The <^ening of sir John Murray^a 
operations against marshal Suehet had been rather splendid. 
On the thirteenth of April, the Freneh attaeked the allies 
in their fine positions at Castalla. They wifTe aware that 
they had to eneounter troops more inured to war than tho 
Spaniards. The English infantry used tfarir bayonets with 
Hhe intrepid eoolness of old warriors* All the charges of 
the Freueh eavalry proved inefl^tual. The English gene* 
ral^ wishing to improve his first sueeess, was going to aet 
on the ofibnsive: but Suehety sensible that his troops, already 
fatigued with fightingf would be overthrown at the first oi- 
set» did not want to risk a second eonfiiet, and withdrew to 
Biar in the greatest order* During ttte night, he continued 
his retreat to Yillena, and the allies resumed their ponticB 
at Castalla. This advantage, gained over an army that 
fiweied itself invincible, gave rise to the most fiattering 
hopes. The conqueror of Si^ntum, and of Yalehtia, was* 
for the first time, flying before the allies. The English go- 
vernment had long been told that such would be the case» 
whenever a reserve of experienced Englidi troops should bo 
sent to support the efforts of the brave Spaniards. But 
troops, to render the services expected from thei|n, mast be 
well conducted* The victory of the thirteenth was due to the 
intrepidity of the soldiers. The inferiority of sir John Mur* 
ray's talents was soon manifested, not by any reverses, but 
by his inability to organize vietory in the east of Spain. 

The cabinet of London, more fortunate in selecting ad- 
visers, than genercfUs in rewarding their services, had been 
provided with a plan for the campaign of the peninsulaf 
which recommended that the French should be attacked on 



dMir two liiM tf ofieratifliift, dcaviflg »« nev M possible to 
(he extreauitieB of both Uoet Unrorda Fi'Oiiee. Wliil$t lort 
WeUiogton, tkerefiNPe^ was tbreoton&ig Bayoue* sir JoIhi 
MttrNiif was to make demonslratieas on the Lower E^bro* 
it was in eoaseqaenee of these arrangements, that twentj 
thoQsand m^n w^e embarked at AKeant. Hiey sailed tvom 
that harboar on the thirty-first of May 9 and came in sight 
of Tvragona on the seeond ei Jane. The eelerity of tbia 
iNMsage diseoneertod die defensive plans of the Freneh. 
IHro divisions left Valentin to oppose the English eJtpedi- 
tSon. Cte the tenth* marshal Snohet himself %as at Torto* 
■a* Sir John Murray had aot lost a moment in landingUa 
tnoops^ and inresting Tarragona. Beiag littte skilled ii 
fortifieatlon, he was alarmed by the iateenehments, wUeh 
snrromided the plaee. Had he attaehed them on the yewy 
day of his landing* he woald hare obtained possession of 
(hem with ineonsiderable lots; the garrison wonhl have ra» 
tired to the upper townt and would have thought themselves 
extrctaiely well used on being granted the usual torms. 
ttr John Murray is highly UameaUe for not hanng atta(^««' 
ed Tarragona instantly, but he eertainly is exeusaUe Air 
not having awaited a serifNis engagement with marshal 
Suehet. Hie assertion may indeed be proved. 

The surrender of fort Balaguer, on the seventh, depri- 
Ted the Fron^ of the only road» by wfaieb any artiilery 
eould reaeh Tarragona, with Uie troops eoming f rem Ya- 
lentia. It was Suehet's interest to make his arrival known 
to the garrison, who dafended themselves with the greatest 
Ilravery. On the twdftfa, he lighted several fires on the 
mountains, whiefa eoald be seen at Tarragona. The flower 
of the army of Catalcmia^ under the orders of general Man* 
riee Mathieu^ also arrived on the same day at Arbos, « 
village about a day's mavoh from IWragona. By an able 
d&reetion of their joint movements, marshal Suehet wouldi 
have been enabled to attaek the besieging army with twenty>* 
ttro tibonsand men; whilst sir John Murfi^y had only Aftee* 



ii^ oppose^ two-thirds of whieh were Spaniards. There 
were but ire thousand English* If sir Jolin eould have 
prevented 8ui|iet*s jnnetion with Manrlee Madiiea, and 
eonld have beaten them separately, he is to be blamed for 
ne^ haying mtll^e attempt. But the instant the junetion 
o^H^ Freneh geOerai was efiketed, nothing short of. a 
W^i0 retreat eonld save the allies from total destruction* 
Th»whole plaoy however^ had been mangled in its ezeen*- 
tion. A eorps of tw«it7<»five thousand Enj^sh troops <tf 
the lino shoidd have landed at Bareelona: that plaee should 
have been invested, and its Uoekade intrasted to the brave 
Gotaloniaos: the English, after defeating the Freneh^ should 
have eaused them to be pursued by the wiqwUta into the 
defiles of the Pyrenees, up to the ramparts of Perpigaany 
and should tb^i have marched to the Ehro to meet Suchet. 
Had this plan been punctually performed, the duke of Al- 
bitfera would probably have been redueed to superintend in 
person, the agricultural labours of his new vassals. 

The ^ author was in liOndon when the account of sir 
JTohn Murray's retreat arrived^ He loudly approved of it» 
and showed tl^it sir John had not the means necessairy td 
•eeonq^lish his intended object. But the Ei^lish publio 
was of A different opinion, *on account of the artiUery anA 
stores. left behind. They eould not forgive sir John's re- 
turning to the French that finance, which it had cost so 
much blood to, obtain on the memorable occasion of storm- 
ing Bads^oz. Sevente^i pieces of cannon are no doubt to 
be regretted^ but if their preservation was to have cost the 
loss of a battle, the general could not hesitate. The ho* 
nour of the army was in no respect committed either by the 
retreat,' or 1^ a loss of artillery, imperiously eommanded 
by circumstances. A defeat would hare^^yeda serious 
misfortune; and to the unavailable desj^iumtioDi of a great 
number of brave men, must in all proUlbili^i^ave been ad- 
ded the loss of that very same artiUei^y/or\t least of the 
#eld pieces used in the line. Sir John Murray is to jbe 
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fcfamied br too srach eiveumspectioii in his first opemlioftl 
ftgainst TftmgMia, and for B^loeting to ireventtlia joae* 
tiM of the arDMOfl of Yalentia and Oataloaia. V/kh mnt 
fibreiight and aetivit jf he might have re-embucked hb tmmj 
gann and other amiMiniUon: but he iH^|^flPproi8od fer 
hafing had sufficicat firnuieBs of efaaraeter and trae pottjMt- 
mm to prefer the lalety of his armyf and the antin^|^^ 
fionr, to his own giory. It mast haye been padafnl, iiiAed^ 
to re*embark without fighting. If this genenU has had (lie 
misfortone of being abused by sone writers m the pay «f 
eloeet eomniaiitopsy he may eomiort hooself with the jmsu- 
raaee^ that men of judgmeal aad experieiiee nnuerefy pitied 
him for having beea exposedto retrograde, in a eareer 
wha*e he had the most brilliant hiurels to gather^ had the 
means been adequate to the impwtanee of the task \tkh 
whieh he was entrusted. 

Marshal Sudiet was amply lerenged tqar his defieat «t 
Castalla* He manoeayred with great ability. He momenta- 
rily paralysed an extensiYe plan, the precise aad complete 
execution of whieh would have placed him in a most evi4l» 
oat situatiou. Whilst he direeted the mili^|;y?y operatlem 
in Catalonia, general Harispe was fighting on the Xuear. 
On the thirteenth, general Eim attaeked general Habart's 
division, near Careagente. The conflict was sharp. ISie 
l^amards.lost fifteen hundred men, seven hundred of whoos 
vrere taken prisoners. 'VMn sueoess of the French daviped 
the ardour of the allies, and probaUy induced lord Ben- 
tick, who had superseded sir John Murray, to return with 
his expedition to its former position. Satisfied with having 
relieved Tarragona, marshal Siiehet set out in great haste 
for Yalentia, to oppose the attempts which the allies might 
make against the coast, on those points that had been Grip- 
ped of troops to carry oiT the Freneh stores. His armjr 
entei^ed Yalentia on the twenty-fisurth. Lord Beotiok, 
having been delayed by contrary winds, Suehet determined 
to avail himself of the noa-arrival of the expedition, t0^* 
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fioftt the dlieflf who remained m the Xticar. Bnt tfiey were 
afpriflcd of hifl iatentipiis by their spies, and retamed to their 
iatrenehed eamp at OastaUo. A mr-guard, whieh faaA 
beea left at the Col de la OUeria, was attacked at the poiat 
of the bayonet, and the troops were all killed, takeii^ or 
dispersed* The expedition sailed boek to Alieant oa the 
twenty^'fourth. The troops were iniinediately landed, and 
took positions tn the neighbourhood of Xixona to aet as a 
I'oserve to tbe emip at Castalla. This measure of lord Bra- 
tiek manifests his sagaoity. 

It was before he ssuled from Alieant, on the thirty-first 
of May, that sir John Marray, his lordship's predecessor, 
might have shown himself worthy of h'is situaitioa, by re- 
fosiog the eommand in chief of the expedition, until he 
should have been furnished with the requisite means of eon- 
doeting it to a hajq^y issue. The number of French troops 
in that part of Spain wa» not proUematieal: the emissaries 
of the allies must have giyen accurate information on that 
subject; and sir John Murray, as commander»in-ehiefi ought 
to have knowUf on the thirty-first of May, what number of 
troops he mig|^t have to engage on jthe twelfth of June fol- 
lowing. 

E^er sinee the beginning of July, general Graham had 
been besieging Saint Sebastian: on the seYenteenth, he took 
possession of the Q<mvent of Saint Bartholomew. 'The oe« 
oupation of this post enaUed him to establish batteries 
against the rampart of the place, and these were so weU 
serred, that the breach was judged practicable. On the 
twenty-second, an English officer was sent to summon the 
governor to surrender, but he was not admitted. On the 
tw^ity-fifth, the besiegers made a general attack on three 
points, at the time when the ebbing tide left the todt of the 
rs«ipart dry. The French expected this attack; and for 
the purpose of turning it to advantage, they had construct- 
ed inner intrenehmeats behind the breaches Never had 
the £n^ish displayed so much intrepidity: their zeal de- 
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seired a better fate: they were lulled at the musket's end. 
' Bfi^or Frazer perished on the breach, with the flower of 
the Seoteh grenadiers. This assaolt cost the aHies two 
thousand men hers de combat. The French lost only fongr. 
On the twenty-soTenthf they made a sortie» and their joy 
was at its utmost hei^ty when they saw that the allies luri* 
diseontinned the operations of the siege. Crenenal Bey les^ 
timates the loss whieh he eansed the allies in this eonflietf 
with their rear-guard, at twelve hundred men. Lord Wel- 
lington, seeing himself attaeked by marshal Soult, made 
arrangements to coooentrale his troops on the spot, whither 
he foresaw that the French woiM direct their efforts. To 
supply Pampeluna appeared the olgect of marshal Sonlt's 
movements; the English commander, therefore, maaiBtt- 
vred to oppose Jt. On the twenty-fifth, he ordered general 
Graham to suspend the siege of Saint Sebastian, and station 
himself near Benteria. By this arrangement, general 
Graham formed the reserve for the troops posted on the 
Lower Bidassoa, whilst a corps of observation kept the 
garrison of Saint Sebastian in cheek. 

General Cole fought the whole day of the twenty^fiftiu 
with the French advanced-guard at Boneevalles;' at night 
he retreated to the neighbourhood of Zubiiy. On the 
same day, general Hill was attacked in the Puerta de Maj^a, 
at the entrance of the valley jo£ Bastan. "the spHt of the 
French overcame every obstacle, and the allies were over<*. 
thrown. The arrival of general Barnes covered the re- 
treat to Iturita. The eighty-second regiment made sever* 
al charges with the bayonet, under the direction of general 
Stewart, who was wounded. Lord Wellington arrived only 
on the twenty^seventh. General Cole had left his position 
of Zubiry, as being too much exposed, and had manceuvred 
to cover the blockade of Pampeluna. His right rested at 
Huarte, and his left was establiidied on the heights near 
Yillada. Sir Stapleton Cotton^s cavalry was ^n the right 
near Huarte^ and two Spanish divisions formed the reserve. 
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Marshal Soult attacked this position almost at the very ^ 
moment that lord WeUington arrived; but was repulsed on 
the whole line, except the left. He took the village ofSo- 
ranren, on the road from Ostiz to Pampeluna, and all 
exertions to drive the French from it proved unavailing. 
Soult remained master of that part of the 'field, and the 
two armies passed the night on the ground upon which they 
had fbught. 

Lord Wellington, being eohvinced that battles are gain- 
ed hy determination and numbers, lost no time in reinfor- 
, eing himself ^with all his disposeable troops. On the morn- 
ing of the twenty-eighth, he was joined b^ a corps of in- 
fkntry, which he stationed on the heists near Sorauren. 
This movement gave some uneasiness to the French, who 
marched a large body of infantry out of the village: but 
they were soon forced to retreat with great loss* To repair' 
this reverse, they attacked the whole line between ^^Yillaba 
and Huarte, and succeeded in breaking it on two points; 
but their successes were only momentary. The English 
generals Campbell and Ross, having been reinforced, resu- 
med their, respective positions: the rest of the day was' 
employed in cannonading. General Hill, though briskly 
attacked, kept his position near Lezassa, during the twen- 
ty-eighth. Iiord Wellington, having ordered this column 
to fidl back, and 'enter into the line with the troops near 
Pampeluna, due* French followed this movement. When 
they reached Ostiss, they attempted to turn general HilPs 
left* Lord Wellington availed himself of this too extended 
manoeuvre, and assumed the offensive. 

On the thirtieth, the French were attacked on the whole 
of their line. A lofty mountain, against which their right 
was resting, was carried at the point of the bayonet, by 
general the earl of Daihousie. General Packenham took 
Sorauren. One only cry was heard along the whole line of 
thealHes: — ^<< Let us preserve, unsullied, the laurels won 
at Salan»nca and Yittoria!'' MarBhal Soult^ astonished 
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•. 
M Mieh an ibitliMite vesistaiieef was fme4 to }idd to im« 
' yerions neeesnty* 

Be ordered tbe retreat, mertited at act kaviag been 
iUe to thfov iat% Pavpeltuia the ebnvoy, eseorted by his 
aPBiy« It wai a bold eater^iee, and probably would have 
hem taecessftily had the Fr^ieh generals displayed gpreater 
aotrrity. They oagbt to have attaeked the post of Altabis-- 
ea, near Roneevalles, on the twenty-fifth, and to have pur- 
sued the enemy <^IoseIy, without giviag him time to reeol- 
leot himself. Marshal Soult must also be eeilsnred for not 
having eomposed his eolomn, so as to enable it to arrive 
under the ramparts of Pampeluna* without bemg ejEposed. 
The eorps of general Reille, and that of eount d*£rlon^ 
ought to have amused general HiU, and manoeuvred to joia 
marshal Soult's main body, eutting oif from the allied army 
the fifteen thousand troops whieh defended Boneevalles^ 
particularly, as general Cole, under whose command th^ 
were, committed the imprudence of fighting in that posi- 
tion, though he had superior numbers beihre him* It is 
evident that these troops would have been lost> if, instead 
<tf obstinately persisting in carrying the Col de Maya, count 
d'Erlon had marched on his left to Erro, by the Aldiidea 
and Hierpele. The national guards, and the mouirtsSn 
ehasseurs, whose ardour is so highly eztoUed by marshal 
Sonltf might have been sent to cover this movemettt^ and to 
deceive the enemy. This operation was worthy of marshal 
Soult's great renowif; he would have avenged the deSoat of 
Yittorm: he would have maintained in the opinion of the 
public that superiority over lord Wellington, whieh he had v 
acquired by his victories in the n(H*th and south of £ur«^; 
and the theatre of war would have been fixed on the banks 
of tbe Ebro. Marshal Suchet had evacuated the kingidoBi 
of Yalentia, to draw nearer his magazines on that river« 
The loss of << the battle of the Pyrenees," however, has* 
tened the surrender of Pampeluna, and drove the Freneh 
back to their territory. Spain became freci excepting 
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Catnlenifty and some strong f laees^ in .lAleh Sneliet huA 
jplMed sarriMiis* 

As tbe Frtwth gov«mmetit dM n#t poblhk ib« t6]^i(s. 
of the bttttles of the twenty-eigfalh and tUrtiMIl ef Jnty^ 
Marshd Seoli^s loss oan be staited only by svnnise. liOfi 
WelKngton rates it at fifteen thovsand lAen Hotb^ 4e eomtafy 
and that ofthe affies at nx thonssfld. Tbe eircnmstanees^ 
In wfaieh tbe two armies Ibnnd thems^es aeting alter*- 
nately on the oAenMye afld defensive, indiiee the briief that 
tiltfs Moody eonSiet was equally fhtal to both, and Aaieaeh 
lostaboQt«ight tboosaad,. killed^ wounded, or prisoMTs, 
It is also bat an aei of jwtiee to obserre, that the genenaia 
and soldiers of boA arndes eovered themselves with glory« 
If nttrshal Soidt's star was for a moment ^eclipsed hf HjM 
of lord Wellington, it was eflfeoted by prodigies of mtiyiljf 
eonrage, and devotion. The Freaeh eommaad^ had form* 
ed a ^ian worthy of his great talents, and would hare ease* 
ented it, had it not been for the douUe disadvanlago of 
eommandii^ an army, reeently beaten, against sol^Hers 
rendered innn^tde through their late triumphs. The 
heights of Maya, of Boaeevidles, and of Sorauren, proto 
that the valour of troops is subordinate to the abilky of 
Aoir general. Marshal Soult, though defeated, deswves 
high praise for the regularity of his marehes, the preeision 
of Us attaeks, and, above aH, for his ^e retreat. As 
eariy as the twraty-eif^th, he luid srat baok to Franee the 
eannon and baggage, whieh might have eneambered the 
roads. This foresight is a severe refleetion upon the loss 
of artillery, experieneed by marshal Jourdan on the twen-^ 
ty-firstof June. 

An additional misfortune inereased marshal Sonlt's re- 
gret. Ever siaee the beginning of August, the siege of 
St. Sebastian had been resumed and earried on with reno- 
Tated vigour. On the twenty-sixth, the post of Santa Clara 
vras learned 1^ the allies. The breaeh having been ae- 
knowledgedpraetieable, the assault was made on the thirty- 
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§nU ftt eleven o'elook in the morning. General Graham^ 
irhois as loyal with his pen, asbraye with his sword, says 
in his report^ that whaterer the most determined bravery 
eonld attempt, was.repeatedly done» by the troops which ad* 
taneed from the trenehes: but tliat every effort was fruit- 
less, and that no one, who tried to make his way upon the 
breach, survived^ and that in this almost desperate state of 
the attack, he was bold enongh ** to order the guns to be 
painted against the curtain;'' that a very brisk artillery fire 
was directed only a few feet above our soldiers; that seeing 
<« the admirable effect of the firing of the batteries upon the 
ourtain,"- he ordered the troops to make agrandeffort, and es* 
tablish* themselves on the breach, while an attempt was made, 
to scale the horn-work; thatitfell to the lot of the second half 
brigade of the fifth division, commanded by colonel the ho- 
nourable Charles Greville, to leave the trenches for this pur- 
pose; and that the third battalion of the ro^al Scotch, un- 
der lieutenant-colonel Barnes, supported by the eighty- 
eighth regiment, under lieutenant-colonel Miles, fortunate'^ 
ly arrived so as to ascend the breach of the curtain, almost 
at the instant that an explosion in the rampart of the eur- 
tain, occasioned by the fire of the English artillery, erea- 
ted some eonfusion among the enemy; that the narrow pass 
' was carried and kept, and a lodgment thus obtained^ after 
n storm, that had lasted two hours; that to stop the impetus 
osity of the troops was impossible, and that within an hour 
at utmost, the enemy was driven from all the oomplieated 
defensive works, which he had constructed in the streets; 
that the enemy suffered severely in his retreat to the castlci 
and left the whole town in the power of the English. This 
extract from general Graham's report to lord Wellington is 
sufficient to give an idea both of the bravery of English 
soldiers, and the inexperience of their engineers. 

After lord Wellington had caused two assaults to be 
made in the month of June, 1811, to cary Badajoz, the>!»u* 
thm* published very circumstantial remarks on the fiiults 



MliiiHftfed hy Hie eondvetors of the siege. All the fin^hh 
yeriindieal pHUieatfoiis, exeeptthe Timegf^^gheA ttguitrfift 
tiMe obfterTfttions; and yet, in the following ye«r, Badajios 
wa^taken by a striet eonformity with the anther's firinei* 
pies. Colonel Fletcher of the ei^ineers was ail exeelletft 
^Aeer^ HS brave as well informed; he wanted only expert* 
«ttee in the conduct of a siege. He {lerished as a hero oft 
the t^reach; hut it was his own fault. Had he folfcwed the 
irules of the art, and crowned the corered way, made th^ 
descent and passage of the diteh» rendered the breach prac- 
tieable> and established a lodgmcfft on it, he wouM, peN 
iiaps, have been still alive, and enj«fying a less sanguinary 
ipecies of renown. The storming of St. Sebastian cost 
three thousand men^ because it was performed, or rather 
f repared, in the Turkish manned. The operation, if well 
directed, ought not to have cost above one thousand hors ffe 
^nikaJt. The oonsideration, besides, ought to have had 
some weight, that the garrison had a safe retreat to the 
^oastle, and that the possession of some ruined mansions did 
not deserve the sacrifice of a vast dumber of hitrepid sol^ 
4lers. That so liberal an idea should have escaped general 
43raham's generous mind, is astoniMng. Indeed^ when 
tiie tOWh was taken, the English were obliged to besiege 
the castle, the position of which induced them to biockade» 
and bombard it. 

Marshal Soult honours courage. He ardently wished 
to relieve the garrison of St. Sebastian, whose fine defence 
commanded general admiratioti. On the very day when thd 
assault was ma^e, he crossed the Bidassoa with the great* 
est part of his troops, and n^de an impetuous attack upon 
tiie Spaniards, stationed on (he heights of San-Mercial. 
Lord Wellington states that the Spanish *^(lM>ps repulsed 
the French, and that he had no need t#1h6vei;1ie English 
divisions, which formed res^ves on thji Jfgiiii£h of the Spa* 
niards. Several partial engagements oocarred on the front 
of the two nrmies. The English commander Wfl9 obliged 
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to leaye the heigh ts, between Lezaea and the Bidassoa. Sfe 
retreated to those which are before the convent of San-An- 
toQiOy where he maintained himself. Marshal Sdult most 
have had early information* that the to^n of St. Sebaitian 
was taken. He still wished to try the fate of arms; but a 
mighty change had taken place in a very short space of time. 
A year before* the Spaniards were the auxiliaries of Soult 
in Andalusia; they escorted his convoys; and even mounted 
his guard. How great must have been his astonisbmeiit^ 
when he saw his troops repulsed by the very men, to wh^m 
they had hitherto denied the appellation of soldiers! He 
must have inferred that fortune was forsaking Boonaparte'ct 
arms, and that a speedy peace was the only way to preserre 
the sad wrecks of that colossal power, which in August, 
1S12, alarmod Europe, from Cadiz to Naples, and from 
London to Moseow. The French resumed their positions 
upon the Bidassoa on the first of September, leaving the 
castle of St. Sebastian at the mercy of the allies. 

General Rey proposed an armistice of a fortnight, pro- 
mising, that unless he obtained some succour within this 
time, he would at the expiration of it surrender to general 
Graham, on condition that he shoufal return to France with 
the garrison. His proposal was rejected. A numerous aiv 
tiUery played upon the castle from the sea and land side^ 
and caused much injury to the besieged. The governor, at 
length, hoisted the whit^ flag, and sent an officer to obtaip 
a capitulation. The garrison, amounting to seventeen hunr 
dred men, were sent to England as prisoners of war. Al- 
though these brave men had caused the allies a loss amountr 
ing to twice their own number, they were most kindly treat- 
ed by the English, who are always ready to honour, valour 
and true merit. 

Lord Wellingtoq, it has been observed, carried his gra- 
titude to his colleagues too far; but the delicacy, with which 
he commneded the rivals of (he land force, deserves the 
greatest praise, for in England^ whatever belongs to the 
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oaTy, enjoys a decided preference over the army. In speak- 
ing of the officers of the royal navy, whose co-operation 
was so active, and so efieetaal during the siege of St. 8e- 
bastian« his lordship, in his letter to the earl of Bathurst, 
dated Lezaca, the second of September, 1813* says that he 
entirely concurs with general Graham's report concerning 
the cordial assistance which he received from captain sir 
George Collier^ and the officers, sailors, and marines, under 
his orders; that thcydid every thing in their power to faci- 
litate and insure success; that the sailors served the guns in 
the batterfes; and that on every occasion they displayed the 
energy^ which characterises the British navy. 

Buonaparte, being alarmed respecting Spain, as marshal 
Soplt had not been successful against the allies, demanded 
of the senate a levy of thirty thousand men, to be taken 
from the last conscription in the departments acyacent to 
the Pyrenees. « This force,'' said count Begnault de Saint- 
Jean-d'Angely, ** will be sufficient to arres( the career of 
victory, of wbieh the enemy has boasted too soon; to re- 
sume against hfan the attitude which befits France; to await 
and prepare the moment when England shall no longer dis- 
pose of the treasures of Mexico, which she snatches from 
Spain, and with which she feeds her commerce in bodbL 
indies, prolongs her monopoly in Europe, supports at home 
her exhausted credit, pensions those she has bribed, and 
pays her fatal subsidies to the cabinet, which she misleads/' 
The orators, who sent a million of men to the French ar- 
mies at the beginning of the war of the revolution, did not 
ase sueh ridiculous cant, sueh a true lamentation of Jere* 
miah. The conscripts, who succeeded in escaping, laughed 
ait the deolree. A few were arrested by the gendarmerie; 
they were taken partly to Soult's and partly to Suehet's 
army. Marshal Suehet, since his departure ft'om Yalentia, 
had not had any serious engagement. He committed a 
great fault in leaving garrisons, wherever th^re was a ram- 
part with ^ diteh; which measure weakened his army ta 
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the WWMHit •f «MHPe than Iweaty tkaiuiaiid iii«iL A gM4 

B»arp»l wres lUtle for »tro«g plMes. A victory apem 

tbdr gutesat a omeli ekusper rato than tke ntaal rc^^ulMe 

Wf^ Ea^eero sure not of this opioioii^ because it i»- 

ftiBgOft afion bolb Iheir glory and their piirse» but it is that 

of aU enlighleaed offieers; and the Freneh governmoBt 

migbt amuaUy spare immense sums spent for no purpose^ 

as has been ineontestiUy proved by the battle of Marenga* 

in* i WO, and by the invasion of Franee in 18M. 

l4ard Bontioh had foUovred marobal Suehet smee Ma 

d^aviure from Valeattai As Us lordship did not ^hifie 

mueh eonfideneo in the eomposition of his troops* he dhl 

Hfii wish 10 risk a battle*. He passed the Ebro on the iwen* 

^-ArsA of July« between Tortosa and the sea. The floti^a* 

wMeh followed the. movements of the land forees* faeilii»- 

tod that oporatiaa.. Oa tlie twenly-ninth» the aUies iavesC- 

ed Tantgonay botl^ on the land and sea side. The works mt 

the siege wore began on the third of Aagust. The garri* 

Bon» bioiog too weak i^ attempt aay sorties^ kept up a heavy 

ftm of a^tiUoffj; and musketry. General Decaen £iNPme4 

hiajiaieiioa witdkawif^hal Sachet oa the fourteeathf in tha 

QiHgllhottrhoiqd of yiUs^Fraaea. They determined to mareh 

oatbe follawiagday* W g^v« battle to lordBentlsk; aa4 

flifeo Um. to vaise the siege« On the fifteeolh, the Froaohi 

adkauf^od-gaard mot an English party in f ron4 of NttUos* 

and pal timm ta fl%ht. "Cbis skiruush apparently ahirai^ 

loi!d Boatiok;, and ho availed himself of the darkness of 

tlm nigbl to vetroat ta CamN*ils. His lordship^ though par-* 

sonally a most Ihsom maa» wanted firmness of mind» In vaia. 

does lord Wellingtoa approva his retreat. It is more jast^ 

ealitledr ta Uaa»a than that of sir Joha Murray.. In his i«k 

port of tha nineteenth of Augostt lord BenUek states lo 

the mar%ui» Wollingtoa^ that he hemrd* en the tenths oC 

marshal Sashet having moved from Bareelona to Villa- 

FraniBa^ wkh^ao Hmtu^and. tnoi, and on the fourteeaUb ivaa 

informed ^y baron d?Eroles and eotonel Alanao» tbat^ ]|ii|a» 



peiideat ^ Ae lrMp» lie iMid lateB from diflkrrat gavf^^ 

b»4iail bi^eft joined hj gwomi Seearat. vith six thaiMMiA 

mmt; tlmt ki e^Meqwoee of this isfonMUfeMM^ hi» loiifcjyp 

tiMpemM mU Ifaw ofieiiiliaiis of tfie ui^ of TorrogOMir 

exeepC the fonnatioo of foseioes;: aad landed iieillMr oi4» 

Bailee nw aoNnuitioi^ thot ho had bleoded to push m far 

aalhe Llob«og»t: that marshat Soehel's arn; woo, ai oqot 

time, dinded betwoo» Barcelooo and Villa Fvaaoa: Uml& 

rapid moveiMfiC mi^4 have OMibltd liia ionbhiprto fiatl so-* 

paratelgr i^on its adva««ed-giiard; aodoeenpj the ohoin oT 

mootttains on his side of the Lloboegat» boibro ho eookl her 

joined by his troops fro«i Bftreoh>na$ but thai hia lordbhi|i 

eonkl not eaeeote this movement wilhout being joined bgr 

Saarsfield; and ttiat* previonAlji to this jnootion, warshal 

Snehet had eoneentrated his fbrees in Villa- Franoa and tho 

neighbourhood;, that tho nnmboro of Snehet^s tiroops. hatk 

boon varioosly stated at f row twenty to twonty*fiyo thoiH 

sand men; that the environs of Tarraf^ann aflbrdeda poB»* 

tion very good in itself; fant eapable of being eompktefy 

turned by an enemyt who<f eroosing the mount^ns, should 

approoob Tarragona bf Vails and Benssi thai on thefomri- 

teenth, marshal Snehet moved a eonsideraUo eoq» of 

tro<q)s to AhafaUa; but the road being nlong the beaeh« thoi 

gnn-boots prevented his advoiieo^ if saeh had been Us in** 

tomien; that on the iftoenth> he drove biiek the postif 

vditeh were on the eolt of Sanlft-CihristiMb and liebra; and 

thnt beafWrwardafisveed the eorps,, whieh waa ai BraAn» 

to* rotremt; bis whole army foUowing 1^ the same road» tew 

It is but fair to ask lord Bentfok tho details of the eom- 

fant» wbioh foreod the corps that vaa at Brafin to relrenl: 

for this eorpsy h^ ito flight, plaeed at Snebers di&po^sal those 

cok* or heights, whieh, had they boon properly gnnrded, and 

GOiirageottsIy defended, would have served to^ sl^p the pro* 

gress of tho Freneb army* The best pontis^ may be tarn* 

ed^ if its fiaohs are not covered by nalarsd advantages, or 

% the oomhinatioas of art. ilow ean bis lordship stain 
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that Saohet had twenty or tweirty-five thonsand men, when^ 
a few lines before, he had mentioned in the same report 
that he had but eleyen thousand? Thirty thousand allies 
eoatinue eighteen days before an almcj^t ^dismantled town, 
garrisoned witli two thousand men; and, in spite of their 
superiority, t|(ey retreat without fightings before an army 
of eleven or twelve thousand. Sir John Murray, on the 
contrary, who had hot half of lord Bentiek's foree, would 
h»f e had to eneounter the flower of the French armies of 
Yalentia and Catalonia; while, to give a juU idea of the ex- 
ploits of the viceroy of SSeily, it will be suffieient to state, 
that he had, in his expedition, thirtem men fiors de eomtot. 
Mughal Suehet, who was afraid that the allies were too 
well aequsdated with his real foree^ and that they would ad- 
vance to give him battle near Tarragona, hastened to blow 
nf the fortjifieations, which had not yet been destroyed, and 
fell back to Barcelona. He suppled the want of numbers 
by much boldness; and it is to the intrepid determination 
of his manoeuvres, that lord Bentiek's pusillanimity must 
be attributed. Thus the unfortunate town of Tarragona, 
afker having been occupied by the French for the space of 
two years, was left a heap of ruins* Besieged, t^mbarded, 
and taken by stoprm, it became the prey of the flames; and 
whatever escaped thefirstconflagration, disappeared through 
the explosion of the mines aind the powder magazines, which 
were blown up, because they could not bo carried away, 
Tarragona is a small town, situated on a hill, near the sea^ 
between two rivers, the Jaya and the Francoli. Its har- 
bour is not good, being choaked by rocks, which impede the 
entrance of large vessels. ' Its population does not exceed i 
ten thousand souls; whilst, in the time of the Romans, it 
was the best peopled town in Spain. It gave its name to 
the largest part of the peninsula, which was called ERspa- 
liia Tarragonensis. Augustus, and Antonius Pius, protect* 
ed Tarragona by the example of the Seipios, who, in the 
l^unie wars^ had made it the principal strong hold against 
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(he CarAa^Dians. Like Alexandria^ it has fallen from its 
aneieDt splendour; and, in spite of tlie fertility of its soil, 
and. the beauty of its situation, Tarragona will not recover 
from its present humbled state, on aeoount o€ the vieinity 
of Barcelona and Yalentia: but the most remoteposterity 
vrlll praise the noble devotedness of its inh^l^ttants during 
the siege of iStt. 

After the destruetion of Tarragona as a strong town, 
nothing remarkable oeenrred in Gataloniat except that lord 
Bentiek's advaneed-guard was surprised by marshal Su- 
ehet, on the thirteenth of September, in the pass of Ordai, 
His lordship fell back to Tarragona; and theFreneh, satis- 
lied with.having taught the allies a lesson of vigilance, re- 
turned to their positions near Barcelona. What can be in- 
lerred from this constant superiority of marshal Suehet? 
The armies in Catalonia, being of the same composition as 
those, on the Bidassea, it may be taken for granted, that the 
indolence of the allies, in the east of Spain, proceeded from 
the inferiority of lord Bentiek^^s talents. His lordship, at 
length, did himself justice, and sailed for Sicily in a man- 
^-war, towards the latter part of September. He was 
succeeded by general Clinion, who so effectually seconded 
lord Wellington at the battle of Salamanca. But Sachet, 
who was immediately acquainted with this change, did not 
wish to endanger the renown acquired by his former suc- 
cesses. He continued on the Llobregat; and general Clin- 
ton took a position in the neighbourhood of Tarragona.^ His 
troops were siiperior in number to those of Suehet He, 
too, probably was afraid of exposing, as commander-in- 
chief, the- glory which he had acquired under lord Wel- 
lington. 

His lordship continued to set a glorious example, by at- 
tacking the French, whenever they afforded him the least 
opportunity for doing so, with some prospect of success. 
The passage of the Bldassoa was effibcted by general Gra- 
ham on the seventh of October. He met with a vei7 obsti- 
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Mite miflteaMf pArtiealArly mt ibr hei*ri)ita|i;e«f tk« Ukmmt 
ttevatcd M a Tery steep rook. Tbr Prendi weeedM ki 
fceepiag dus post tlie whole B%ht ^r tlw serentl^ Imt m Ike 
«iglrtli, towards ten o*el4efc ki the MandB^, it was catrioi 
bj the Englidi io Che moA brifiiaat si^le* The Frendb 
•VerwhelflMd bj nanbers* were ohUgcd to retreoci waA tbey^ 
had the morufioalion of seeing ihe enemy tafce a potttioa 
ea Ihe tepritory ef eU Fraoee. The fiassage of the Bidas- 
Ma east the allies one thousand men Mors 4ceMaftai, and the 
French lost nearly the same number* This loee^s tf lofA 
WeUington was agmin a eonseqtienee of the faulty arrange* 
»atSf made by the Freneh generals at the battle if TiUd- 
ria, where they lost all their artillery* i^impelnna samm*- 
dered te the affies oa the thirteenth of Ootober, after bar* 
kig been Uoeknded four months and tten days. The gnt» 
tison were taken prisoners of war, but they were treated 
with the greatest regard, because the eivil aathoiities deela- 
Bed that ** the eondoot of the Pr<«neh towards the Spaniards 
had been eonformaMe to striet diseiptine, and that the 
measures adopted by the governor, during the soarcity, oe* 
easioned by the Uot^kade, bad been so exeeUent^ that not 
Me single inhabitant died/' Pampeluna is the PiHnperopio- 
Us ef the Romans^ and the Pampdon of ether nations. It 
was founded hy the great Pompey. Its modem ferlifiea^ 
. tloas are the woric of Ike eelebrated Yantiaw, who, for hia 
idrtueSf talentSy serrieesv and misfortunes, well deserves ta 
be handed down to posterity, as e^nal in ^ory with Iha 
iHnstrious eonqueror of Mithridates. 

The author eoneludes his analysis of the prineipal tx* 
floitsof the war in Spain and Portugal with the'eapture of 
Pampeluna, and without mentioning the military operations 
that took plae^ on tbe Freneh territory, from the passage 
of the Nivelle to the battle of IWiouse; beeause he intends 
soon to publifiih a work on the restoration, or the, triampk 
of legitimate sovereigns. The allies of tbe south perfom- 
ed so glorioas a part in that great event; that to state thei^ 
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exploits singly* would be altogether to diminish the Impor- 
tanee of their brilliant sendees, and mangle the most inte« 
resting deserfption^ whieh either ancient or modern history 
ean afford. 

Lord Wellington brayed every danger , overcame every 
oiwtacle, and displayed all the resources of 1|^ genius, to 
. insure the triumph of the sacred cause of the Bourbons. 
The allies of the north appeared afraid of entering upon 
the territory of ancient France* They stopped on the 
banks of the Rhine. The English commander gave them 
the signal of battle, which, under his guidance, constantly^ 
proved the signal of victory* Proud of having in his camp 
a worthy descendant of Saint Louis, his royal higfhness the 
duke of Angouleme, lord Wellington crossed the Adour, 
that he might present this prince to the enraptured eyes of 
the loyal inhabitants of Bordeaux, who received, with true 
French enthusiasm, the nephew of Louis le Desire, 
the husband of the august daughter of Louis XYI, aqd 
presumptive heir to the throne of France. The allies of 
the north, encouraged by the successes of their friends of 
the south, crossed the Rhine, overthrew the^armies of Buo- 
naparte, and entered Paris, where they ^Xre received like 
liberators. How greatly must th^jj^^mf^f rejoiced in the 
generous efforts they had made,|jwl0^n'lthey witnessed the 
rapturous exultation of all ranltf, at ^e sight of his royal 
highness monsieur, brother to tlieKliig, and at the entrance 
of Louis le Desire into his good city! 

The restoration of Ferdinand VII, also forms part of 
the glory appertaining to the English. The noble blood of 
the Bourbons ought to be avenged for the humiliations 
which it received from madmen, the disgrace of society, and 
the most terrible scourge of nations. Where is th6 ilidi- 
vidual born to be a subject, that dared to pretend io. a more 
distinguished treatment than such men as Crillon. Turenne^ 
Marlborough, Kleber, Soult, and Wellington? How much 
would the illustrious crusaders for the happiness of Europe 

li 
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h^e to upbraid themselTes, if the senrile elamoiirs of %, 
few intriguers rendered them deaf to the eaergetie wishes 
of all nations, in behalf of their legitimate spyereigns! To 
have destroyed the eau^e of the evil is not suAeient; its 
fatal effects ought to be extirpated as an example to the 
gi^ilty* and ^ the honour of the vietims, the |^ory of tlw 
restorers, am the seeurity of all. Generosity and elemea- 
ey ought, it is true, to be the distinctive qualities of sove- 
reigns: but posterity, that severe and incorruptible judge, 
is sure to devote to the most profound -contempt the prin- 
ees. to whom Providence had intrusted the means of |nsu-» 
ring the triumph of their own cause, if they should abuse 
their trusL to confirm the most unjust usurpation. The 
reign of quackery has lasted but too long, to the disgrace 
of those august families, destined by Providence to be the 
representatives of the Divinity on earth, by a happy combi- 
nation of benevolence, dignity, and grandeur; and above alU 
by the mutual eonfldenee and attachment, which subsist be* 
tween a good prince and his subjects. No, it is neither pru- 
dent, nor allowable, nor possible, for the congress of Vien- 
na to clothe with those eminent prerogatives, the usurper of 
the throne of Naples, to the prejudice of the illustriottft 
descendants of Louis the great. Let the author be allowed 
to submit to the meditation of the magnanimous authors of 
' the restoration of Louis XYUI, that sublime thought of 
TuUy, pleading for Ligarius, and addressing Caesar: «<The 
greatest favour you have received from fortune, is the pow- 
er of preserving life, the glory of legitimate monarehs; 
and the most flattering advautage you Have received from 
naturei is the will to do so«" 
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THE FRENCH MARSHAL SOULT, 

DUKE OF DALMAHA.* 



Seldom he flmiles^ and smiles in such a sort. 
As if he mock'd himself, and scom'd his spirit, 
That could be mov'd to smile at any thing. 

SBl.KSrBARl'i JuUu9 C€9ttr, Act /. 



Genebal S017X.T was one of the four i^nerals of the 
imperial guard, and had the chief eommand of the French 
troops in Andalusia. He is but forty- two years of age», 
though he appears much older. . His height is five feet tea 
inches; his constitution vigorous; his features ordinary, 
except his eyes, which are rather scrutinizing* He has al* 
together a look exprebsive of a genius above the common 
cast* An attentive observer soon discovers in his counte- 
nance that strength of mind, to which he is indebted for 
most of his victories. His flgure is soldier litie^ and 
his manners unaffected: but his address is cold. He speaks 
little: he is uncommonly strict as to enforcing discipline: 
his activity and his sagacity have often deservedly obtain- 
ed the encomiums of Kleber and Buonaparte. 

* This Biographic Memoir was published at London, during Novem- 
ber^ 1811, in the tot volume of The PhUowpher. On my arrival at Paris, 
in May, I8I49 an <^cer(^ the staff requested me to lend him the translation 
of this account He returned it to me with some marginal observations, 
which impartiality induces me to publish, with my remarks in reply.— S. 
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• As^e was born of parents in bul nricRlliii^ cirenmstkB- 
ecB, Soult must be eonsidered the only founder of his 
inilitary fortune. He was only sixteen years of age, when 
he enlisted as a eoDimon soldier. His good eonduet attract- 
ed the attention of his superiors, who successively appoint- 
ed him a coMDral and a spijeant. His strong attaehment 
to the earelR>f arms, led him to study, with sueeess, the 
manceuvres of infantry. His improvement was rapid; and 
even in those subaltern stations, he already manifested that 
firmness of eharaeter, which has since so greatly contribu- 
ted to his advancement. In 1792, his reputation of being 
an excellent instructor, gained him the appointment of ad- 
jutant-major in a battalion of national guards. In i793, 
he was appointed an oflScer on the staff, and some little time 
after an adjutant-general. It was in this capacity that he 
was employed in the army of the Moselle, under the com- 
mand of Jourdan. When forty thousand men of that ar- 
my marched to the Sambre, for the purpose of relieving 
€harleroi< Soult was chief of the staff in the division of 
general Lefevre, which formed the advanced-guard* 

On the twenty-sixth day of June, 1794, the day of the 
battle of Fleurus, the right wing of the French army, un- 
der the orders of general M arceau, was attacked by the 
Austrian gi^neral, Beaulieu, at three o'clock in the moming^. 
and at noon all the troops of Marceau had been defeated* 
They were flying in the greatest confusion; and their gene- 
ral himself, surrounded by the dragoons of the Austrian 
regim^it of Laiour, owed his safety only to the bravery of 
the officers attjushed to his staff, who protected his retreat 
to Lefevre's division. ** Give me," said Marceau to this 
general, ** four of your battalions, that I may drive the 
enemy from the position which he has just carried.'' Ob» 
serving that Lefevre hesitated, he added in a tone of de- 
spair, with a view to effect his object: ** If you refuse me^ 
I'll blow my brains out." Lefevref turning round to Soultt 
who was present* asked his opinion; the latter answered^ 
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tiiat . <' to detach eyen the ftmallest number of troops, wovid 
expose the safety of the d|visioiu'* Marceau, easting an 
angry look at him* asked Vho he was, that he should take 
upon himself to speak in sueh a peremptory tone?-7-<< I am 
ealm/* answered Soult eoldly, ^< and you are not so." This 
observation only tended to inflame the ang^|f MareeaUf 
who ehalton^ Soult to fight him the next ^P <« To-day» 
or to-morrowy" replied Soult. «' You will always find me 
ready to tell you the truth, and to pay you the respect duo 
to your rank. Do not blow your brains out, but fight with 
us, and when our danger is oyer, we ¥fill give you the bat- 
talions you w^sh for." At that ^ery moment, the prince of 
Cobourg assailed Lefevre with the flower of his troops. 
Seven times did the Hungarian grenadiers renew their at- 
tacks. Soult rapidly flew to wherever the peril was great- 
est; Mi^reeau, too, fought like a lion. Lefevre remained 
with the reserve. The battle raged for several hours with 
an obstinacy bordering on fury. The brave regiment, called 
the Rpyal Allemand, repeatly charged the columns headed 
hj Soult and M arcean^ which were pursuing the Austrian 
grenadiers. About three hundred of these intrepid warriors 
met with death, close toLefevre's intrenched camp. At six 
o'clock in the evening, all the divisions of the army of the 
Moselle were retreating, except that of general Lefevre. 
Fearing for his two flanks, this commander was about to 
follow the movement of thf) rest, when Soult intreated him 
to wait; assuring him, that as far het could judge from the 
uncertainty of their manoeuvres, the enemy was already 
beginniug to retreat. This opinion of Soult was soon oon- 
*^ firmed by orders to make an attack sent by Jourdaa, who^ 
by means of observers stationed in a balloon, had learnt 
the movements of the Austrian army. Marceau and Soult 
attacked the village of Lambussart, and succeeded in taking 
it. Prince Cobourg eflfec|^ \fis r^t|f|;'at in good order, after 
a sanguinary battle^ which' lasted nearly eighteen hours 
without inteni^uption. • 
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Mareetoy who had witnessed Soult's ability tM Mol- 
il^s» said to Lefevro: ^< The chief of your staff is a man of 
merit: he will soon obtain great renown."— **< Tea," answiBr« 
od Lefevret carelessly, ** he is not a bad officer. I am satis- 
fled with him, for he condncts the bnsiness of my staff tole- 
rably weU/'JMf arcean then held out his hand to Soolt, and 
in a friendl^Rne said» ** general, I beg you will forget the 
warmth with which 1 spoke this morning. Althoiigh my 
twak ^entitles me to give you instructions, yon have this day 
taught me a lesson, which I never shall forget while I live* 
It is yon who have gained the battle of Flcuras." With 
these words, he embraced him, and from that moment there 
subiisted between them the most solid friendship, until the 
death of Marceau tiiM>k place» which event Sonlt most feel- 
ingly deplored. 

During the eikmpaigns of 1794, 9^&, 96, and 97, 8eult 
Continued at the head of general Lefevre's st^ff. Whenever 
tay one praised the former, in the presence of the latter^ 
LefevfHe immediately answered, that Soult was better cat- 
enlated for the desk than the field, though he knew very 
Well that he was highly qualified for either. But it was 
]^oli^y which induced him to lessen Soult^s merit as a taeti'- 
cian, lest some commander-in-chief, or the directory, might 
deprive him^f that officer, for the purpose of placing him 
in a sitnation more congenial with his talents. This is the 
true reason that Sohlt remained so long in a subordinate 
station. Whoever had seen Lefevre, and heard him argoe 
on military matters, was amazed that a man of such scanty 
information conld have acquired the great i'eputation he 
enjoyed. His division consisted of fifteen thousand men* 
Whenever the army was moving forward, it formed tiie ad- 
vanccd'guard, and in every retreat it acted as the rear- 
guard. In the camp, as on the march, and in the field of 
battle, Ails divinon alii^ys preserved the greatest order^ 
wasjiever broken^ and almopi constantly gained the vi^torjp 
of the day. The tfoops of Marceaui €hamploa9t| Bermip- 



4Mte» attd other generals, were far f|H>m enjoying the sam^ 
repntatJODf though their commanders were known to pos- 
9ess talenti^ mueh superior to those of Lefevre* Soult was^ 
therefore, uniTersallj acknowledged as the author of his' 
general's.glory. The cavalry deployed on the field of buttli^ 
with as mueh precision as on a parade; antehe infantry 
manceuTred, undeir ^ most destruetiTc fire, like Swiss sol- 
diers. Soult superintended every thing; he even carried 
his attention so far, as to be regularly on the spot when pro^ 
tisions were distributed, that he might be sure of their 
being good; which attention gained him the esteem of the 
soldiers. He was equally fearless in reprimanding oiBcers 
guilty of neglect, as he was ready to express his satisfae* 
tion at the eonduct of those who manifested their' zeal for 
^e service. He himself set them the l>est example; and on a 
day of battle, he was sure to be found in the foremost ranks* 

JLefevre* by his bombastic reports to government, sucr 
eeeded in gathering for himself the fruits of so much zeal: 
hut he never could deceive the soldiers. Whenever they 
experienced any reverse, the cry throughout the division 
was: ** It happened because the general interfered; why 
does he not blindly rely on the chief of his stuff?" These 
details are by no.means exaggerated, but simple truth* h 
myself, served with Soult in Lefevre's division, as adjutant* 
general, and I was fully enabled to appreciate the merit of 
aither. 

Soult was at length appointed a general of brigade: but 
Lefevre being unwilling to part with him, caused him to be . 
entrusted wjth the command of the advanced-guard of his 
division; and Lefevre having been wounded, Jourdan gave his 
division to Soult, who commanded it in cliief at the battle of 
Leibtengen,on the twenty-sixth of March, 1799. Soult, after 
his promotion to the rank of a general of division, was employ- 
ed in Switzerland under Massena, whose right hand he \ivas 
supposed to be. He followed that general into Italy, and 
oflTeotttallj atsisted hiiii at the sie^^o of Genoa^ where Soult 
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was wounded by a ball, that shattered his right leg. Be 
was ta&eB prisoner with his brother, who was then his aid- 
de-eamp, and ehief of a squadron, and who has sinee been 
raised to the rank of a general, in whieh eapaeity he eohi- 
nanded the eavalry of the fourth eorps, in the kingdom of 
0ranada« ^ ' • 

The Austrians having lost the battle of Marengo, Soult 
returned to his native country. As soon as he recovered 
from illness, produced by his wounds^, he was appointed com* 
mander-in chief of a corps of observation in the kingdom 
of Naples. Officers who then served under his orders, have 
assured me that his love of justice and probity, gained him 
the aiifection and respect of both the troops and the inhabi- 
tants. General Lefevre having recommended Soult to Buo- 
naparte, as being equally skilled in manceuvres, and striet 
with regard to discipline, he was sent for to Paris, and ap- 
pointed colonel-general of the chasneur^ a pied of the eon- 
tlular guard. He constantly showed himself worthy of Buo- 
naparte's confidence; and the effects of Soull's influence 
were soon visible in the great improvements of whatever 
related to the service. Delighted with the rapid advances 
of his guard indiscipline, appearanee, and instruction, Buo- 
naparte thought he could not appoint any officer better 
qualified than general Soult, to be commander-in-chief of 
the camp of Boulogne. 

Being possessed of more sincerity than the other cour- 
tiers, Soult loudly blamed the immense works which were 
constructing on the coast near Boulogne, and on both banks 
of the Liane. He was suffered to rail; and h]» Freedom of 
speech was forgiven on account of his having the good sense 
to show himself one of the most zealous advocates for the 
erection of Buonaparte's triumphal pillar, with this inscrip- 
tion: ••The army and navy to Napolean the Great.'* Soult 
would have acted more wisely, had be advised his ma^er 
to construct good barracks for the soldiers, to establish a 
healthy hospital with a spacious garden, and to build pow- 



der iQagUiQ^s of firee-etone, instead of wood; MrUeh, like so 
many roIeaDoeSiL tlireatened complete d^trotftiott to Boa* 
' logae, TMs was the more to be dreaded, as it might ba^^e 
been ciuised by the imprudeoee of a sentrjf or the malice 
of a Tillaio. Bat unfortunately splendoar is prs&rred to 
utility; and in eonfbrmity to (his fatal pritei|||» that whidl ' 
might be really advantageous to society « is neglected* 

During bis stay at Boulogne^ Soidt displayed oaeomDion 
activity. Almost eontinually oh horsebaeky he visited the 
coast, the camps, and the eantonments; and employed him- 
self in teaehing his troops those great evolutions, ^hjeh 
proved of so much jervi^e to him at the battle of AusCerlitz. 
When thearmy of Boulogne was ordered to Germany, Souk 
crossed the Bhine at Spinas, on the twenty-sixth of Septem* 
her, tSO^y and marched to Nordlingea, by Heilbron. On 
the sixth of Oetober» he took possession of the tete du pont 
at Donauworth, passed the Danube, and advanced to Attgs>* 
bnrg. which he entered without fighting. Memmingen also 
opened its gates to him after a slight resistanoc* During 
the whole campaign, Buonaparte entrusted Soult with the 
most important posts. At the battle of Austerlitz he com- 
manded the right wing of the army. Buonaparte having 
sent him orders to attack the beights of Pratzen instantly, 
Soult answered to the aid-de-camp who was the bearer of 
those order^f ** that he would begin the attack, as soon as 
he could do it with any prospect of success, but that it was 
liot yet th0 proper time/' This answer was reported tf 
Buonaporte, and excited his angcn he immediately seni 
Mof^b^r ^d-de-eamp, to repeat his orders. This officer ar* 
rjived at the very moment when Soult had already common* 
eed his movement, which lie liad delayed with the solf 
view to allow the Russians time for movin& towards their 
left, and thus weakening their centre, iipi'^bo opposed 
the advance of Souk's corps, were eithej^)(Sled tft taken, and 
lie established himself on the fine elevia^tet^ain near Pv%U 
zen. Buonaparte, who was on a height^ trom which h$ 

Kk 
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could observe all the moreineots o£tbe armjj was delight- 
ed with his lieoteiiant*8 fioe manceavres, and their brIlliaQt 
results. He rode up to him full speed, and in the pr,esence 
of all the officers of Ms staff, who bat a few moments before 
had heard him bitterly inveighing against Soult> embraced 
the latter, nying, •* My dear marshal, 1 hold you to be the 
first tactician of my empire/'^-^* Sire, I bdieve it,'^ replied 
SouH; ** since it is your majesty that has the goodness to tell 
me so/' This well-timed compliment gave as much plea- 
sure to Buonaparte, as it ereated surprise among the spec- 
tators. Nothing was wanting to complete the effect of this 
extraonlinary scene^ but the presence of the colonel, who 
commanded the regiment of foot, in which Soult had serv- 
ed as a common soldier in iV86. Had he beheld his inex- 
perienced recruitf changed into an adroit conrtier« and a cle- 
ver general, capable of beating those Russian and Austrian 
commanders who had acquired so much glory by their splen- 
did exploits against the Turks, the colonel^ no doubt» woald 
have thought it a miracle. 

On the fourteenth of October, iS06, at the battle of Je«- 
na, Soult decided (be victory by his movement against the 
centre of the Prussian army, after having gained possession 
of a wood on his right. On the sixteenth of the same months 
being in the village of Greussen^ he would not give ere^t 
to the statement of an armistice being eonelnded, which 
general Kalkrenth pretended to be the case, in order to fisvour 
the retreat of the column that covered the king of Prussia's 
flight. Buonaparte«^in his tetith bulletin, dated Naumbui^» 
the eighteenth of October, ISOd, has manufaetttred a con- 
ference between the Prussian general and marshal Sonlt^ 
for the purpose of giving a lesson, in his way, to those gene- 
rals of the grand army, who having good-naturedly belicT- 
ed in the pretended armistice, suffered several Prussian co- 
lumns to escape. Soult rendered eminent services in Prus- 
sia and in Poland. At the battle of Eylau, though his troops 
were inferior as to number, hi^ kept genend Beningsen^s 
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ftrmy in eheek. Marshal Aagereaa had been ovcpthpownt 
and had leh marshal Soak's left wing uneovered* Mar- 
shal Davoust had been delayed in his march by bad roads. 
Marshal Ney was fighting against the Prussians: and Ber- 
nadotte was too far distant for his co-operation to have been 
hoped for. Bat Soult made so excellent a uso%f his troops, 
that he seemed to multiply them. If after having forced 
Augereau's corps to quit the field of battle, the whole Rus- 
sian army had rushed headlong (their favourite manceu- 
Tre) upon marshal Soult's line* Buonaparte would have been 
completely defeated; and Davoust's troops, whom this move- 
ment would have cut oflT from the rest of the army, would 
have been taken, killed or dispersed. On the approach of 
the night which succeeded that bloody day (the^ eighth 6f 
February, 1807,) Buonaparte, alarmed at the enorjnous loss 
which he had suffered, wished to retreat. ** Let us stay where 
we Are, sire,'' said Soult; ** for although we have been cruel 
suflbrers, we shall pass for conquerors, if we remain the la^ 
on the field of battle. I have observed movements in the 
Russian army, which induce me to think that Beningsen 
will avail himself of night to retreat." Though Buonaparte 
dared not hope for such good fortune, he adopted the opinion 
of Solvit, with whose uncommon penetration he was well ae* 
quainted. He was so delighted with the turn which his aflTairs 
had taken, that he was seen the whole next day Examining, 
with a smiling countenance, the environs of Eylau, that 
dreadful scene of devastation and slaughter, where twenty 
thousand dead» dying, and wounded, lay helpless on the 
snow, the army being in want of every thing! 
' Soon after the peace of Tilsit, Soult was appointed to 
a command in the army of Spain. On the tenth of No* 
vember, 1808, he attacked the troops of Estremadura with 
the second corps, put them to the rout, and took possession 
of Burgos. He then marched to Reynosa, occupied Saint 
Andero, and sent detachments into the kingdom of the 
Asturias^ whilst the other corps of the French army were 
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imuHBiiyriiig on the two imnks of tbo Ebro, and defestthig 
Caistaiios at Tudela* 

Buonaparte having determined fo march to Madrid^ he 
ordered Soult to observe general Moore, and mancBHvre so 
as to draw the £nglUh arm^ towards Burgos;"^ whilst It 
eorps of choice troops endeavoured 'to seiate their line of 
operalioDs, for the porpose of eutting off their fetreat to 
€orunna, where the ships^ destined to talce them to England* 
were waiting. General Moore^s sagacity made him avoid 
a snare so ailfuDy hiid for hira. He retreated to B^neventc^t 
where bis eavalry had a saeeessfal engagement with the 
oha89eure of the imperial guard* Souk's march was slow» 
and his attacks were far from vigorous. Whatever Buona- 
parte may assert, Soult Was most certainly repulsed at the 
battle of. Cornana$ and the English gained a defensive vie- 
tor/y though dearly purobased with tite loss of their brave 
general, Moore^ who was alike distinguished for his private 
virtues, and his military talents. 

The invasion of Portugal cannot be ranked among the 
exploits, :whieb redound to marshal Souk's honour. It Is 

* J^ote by the officer of SouWt «tojf.— This is not correct Marshal 
Soult received no orders nor injunctions of that kind. He returned, of bis 
Ofwn ftccordy firom the mountains of the Asturiasi where he was miiniBUvring 
on the Caiion, vhere he learnt that the English were inarching to theUouro; 
and he arrived just in time to keep them in check. . Buonaparte had not 
foreseen this movement. Soult advanced with great vigour against the Eln- 
glish; and, on his march, carried off two Spanish diyiiiions of La Romana's 
corps. At Corunna he defeated the English, and forced them to reimbark 
with precipitation, leaving behind, tlieur lK)rtfes, magazines, and equipage. 

^fuwer of the author to the abtrve no#«.— My retnarks are founded on 
the official reports of general Moore, aixl the French bulletins. If Buona- 
parte had not foreseen the movement of the English, nor ordered that of 
iharshjd Soult to resist them, it confirms the opinion I have often expressed, 
teftpecting Soult's superiority of talents. As for the r&mainder of the note, 
the facts, mentioned in the body of the work, afford a satisfactory answer on 
a well known subject. When a commander takes npither a cannon nor a man 
from an army he attacks, and cannot force that army from its position, whijist 
the assailants are obliged to return to the position which Uiey occupied be- 
fhre the attack, nothing is more easy than to point out the conquferor. 



<nie« (kst after having otrerthrown the Portagoese regi- 
meQC« of Hiflitia, be took the town of Oporto by storm« 
But how did he defend this important post?* What mea- 
Stti^D did he lake to prevent lord Wellington's effeeUng ihe 
passage of the iyi»Qro? I have been errdibly informedf 
that SooU was very near being .made a prisoner at Oporto. 
He was at table, with all the ofBeers of his staff* when he 
heard that the enemy was already in the town. He had only 
jiist time enongh to mount his horse^f and was obliged to 

• Mte by the officer ofSaulfs atajf. — The author is not correctly inform- 
ed. The expedition to Portug^al was a consequence of the secret treaty of 
Tilsit, with which he is unacquainted. The hkttle of Oporto is one of the 
finest exploits that can he quoted. Marshal Soult was forced to retreat, be- 
cause, firsty the population in his rear was in open insurrection; secondly, the 
English army, by which he was attacked, %vas superior in numbers; and^ 
thirdly, marshal' Victor, who was to advance with three divisions by Ciudad- 
Rodrigo and the Alantejo, did not make his ap]karjtnce. SdUlt^ detemiina^ 
tion to leave his MrtiUel'y behind, does him much boliour, as it wss the meant 
of saving his army. He brought nineteen thousand five hundred men back; 
and lost, in this expedition, but three thousand five hundred, including the 
two thousand who remained in the hospitals at Oporto. 

Jinanoer of the author. — I certainly did not know that there had been any 
mention of the expedition to Portugal tn the treaty of Tilsit, W&Sh whleh, 
like all Europe, I was oidy acquainted by seeing the articles in tlrt^blie 
papers. I am also of opmion, that the conquest of Oporto was 4 &a^ eottf 
de main: but it cannot be ranked with the battles of Austerlitz and Jena; 
nor even with the storming of Badajoz, on the sixth of April, 1812. Opor* 
to was defended by peasants, and attacked by French soldiers; whilst Bada- 
joz wks defended by French soldiers! I concur with the ofAcer of the staff 
in the praises, which he bestows upon the retreat from Portugal; and I am 
glad to hear that the number of men lost was much less than stated in the 
flttglish reports. 

t JVote kij the officer of SouWa ataff. — This is not exact Marshal Soult 
nfrai prepared, and in motion: he had no occasion to 6pen himself a passage. 

Answer of the author.^The colonel, of whom I had the fact, was not at 
Oporto when it occurred. He may have magnified the report of some eye- 
witness. It is, however, incofttestibly true, and not denied, that the English 
riflemen fired upon marshal 8ouH in the streets of Oporto; and that, in spite 
of his strenuous exertions, he could not succeed in driving general Hill^i 
column from the town. I therefoite admit thit Seult was in tnotibn, but not 
pt^ftfed. On this occtmbn it inay be said of him— 

*' Et guandogue.b9nu8 dormitat Sbmerw,'* 
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Open himself a pdssage tbroogh the English rifl6iifeB» sv^Mrd 
in band. I had this faet (torn eolonel d'Autttre» who was 
in marshal Soult's slaflTi and has since been employed in 
mine, while I eommaoded at the eamp of Boalogne-*^ 
When the second corps entered Portugal on ^ the tenth ^ 
February, 1809, it was twenty*three thousand strong. 
l¥ben the same corps quitted that kingdomt on the eigh- 
teenth of May following, it had suffered a diminution of 
eight thousand men; and all its artillery and baggage were 
left behind. The loss of die men was almost entirely oeoa«' 
sioned by the vindictiye spirit of the peasants, who took no 
prisoners, but slaughtered all that fell in their way. It 
happened, by one of those eapriees of inconstant fortunet 
that Souk arrived very opportunely to raise the blockade of 
Lugo, which was invested by twenty thousand Spaniards, 
under genei-al Mahi. The garrison, consisting of the six* 
ty-ninth regiment, under the orders of general Fournier, 
were absolutely without provisions, and unable to protract 
their defence. The Spaniards retreated on Soult's ap« 
proaoh; and this fortunate occurrence threw the veil of 
oblivion over bis miscarriage in Portugal. 

Soult's march to Placentia, with his own corps, and that 
of marshal M ortier^ obliged lord Wellington to evacuate 
his position at Talavera-de-la-Reyna. Buonaparte rated 
Soult's force at seventy thousand men; whilst, in faet, he 
had not above thirty thousand.* The marshal seemed to 

* JVofe by the officer of Soul^t staff, •^The truth is, that Souithad fifty-six 
thousand men, comprising the corps of marshals Key and Mortier, He exe* 
cuted some bold mamsuvres, in spite of the orders of king Joseph, who was 
generalissimo, and who had just lost the battle of Tal^venu Joseph and his 
army would have been ruined, had not Soult arrived three days afterwards 
to save them. At the marshal's approach, lord WelRngton precipitately re- 
treated to the Guadiana, and abandoned Cuesta's Spanish army. Mad Joseph 
listened to Soult's advice, the English army would have been lost, or at least 
very much exposed. 

Anavfer of the au^Aor .—Sotilt may have had fifty-six thousand men at 
Salamanca: but, deducting the garrison of th^ place, the corps necessary^ 
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be taking his revenge for^haTing been driven from the 
north of Portugal. The eonquest of Oporto, and the yio^ 
lory at Talavera^ are eertainly very brilliant exploits; but 
it is equally eertain^ that both lord Wellington and marshal 
Boult suffibred themselves to be influeneed by exaggerated 
reports, and did not m^ke the best of two sueeesses» pur- 
ehased at the expense of so mueh blood. King Joseph^ having 
been obliged to fly with all speed after the loss of the battle 
ofTalavera, justly coneluded that marshal Jourdao, the chief 
of bis staff* had not attainments sufficient to direet the milita- 
ry operations in the peninsula, and entrusted marshal Soult 
yfiih those important functions.*" King Joseph soon had rea- 
son to congratulate himself on the choice he had made. An 

to observe the garrison of Ciudad-Rodrigo, and the troops requisite to keep 
up the communications as far as Placentia, in a country that was in open in- 
surrection ;and> adding to this, the slowness, not to say the refusal of a cer- 
tiun marshal to co-operate—all these circumstances induce the belief that 
Soult could not have attacked the allies with more than thirty thousand foot, 
and from four to five thousand horse. I differ, too, in another respect, from 
the officer of the sUfF; for I think that Soult's maich to Talavera, by Pla- 
centia, partakes more of rashness than of skill. He would have been very 
careful not to take such a license, when lord Wellington was acting on the 
Adour upon Jixed plaiu of operation, and after he had acquired five years 
more experience in the higher tactics. This part of my work is, therefore, 
|>erfectly correct; except that there ought to be a fisw thousands added to 
Soult's force; which circumstance^ however, does not destroy the accuracy 
of my argument, as the aUies would still have had about twice as many 
troops as the French. 

• Mte by the officer of SouU'a ataff, — It was Buonaparte, who, by one of 
his decrees, appointed marshal Soult major-general of the French armies in 
Spain, and gave him the right to assume an immediate command, wherever 
he might be. Soult never would take th& title of major-general to king Jo- 
seph. 

Ana-wer of the autkor.-^l applaud marshal Soult, fi>r having refused the 
title of major-general to king Joseph. He was so, however, by a decree/ 
since it is said, in the fourth note, that Joseph was ^eneraUaaimo of the ar- 
mies in Spain. I know, from a g^ood quarter, that Soult also had unlimited 
powers from Joseph, when his majesty's head was not intoxicated with 
champaign, or influenced by some favourite. But whether Soult was Jo.* 
seph*s major-general, or commander-in-chief, is perfectly immaterial. Buo- 
naparte only is highly to be blamed for not having ordered his brother impli- 



army of fiftj tfiausud SjmtUMds* uader tbe orders af ge- 
neral Anrizaga* was eompletely defeated ia the fdaiiis of 
Oeanayoolhe nineteenth of November, 1809. i3ngjQ«> 
«eph coDimanded the Freneh in peraofif wder the direetJoi| 
of marshal Soult. It is impossible not to lament thedisM^ 
ters of those brave Castiiiaas* Why eneoiiQtf r an army 
inured to war by several eampsigns, with rsiw troops and 
in an open country? Why not await the Freneh in the fine 
positions of the Sierra-Morena!"^ Why* in shorty if the 
Spaniards were so madly anxious to come toblowa»did thfl^y 
not act in concert with the English, whose diseipline w^ 
experience afforded reasonable hopes of success* or woujlll 
at least have saved them from the disasters of a rput? 

On the twentieth of January, 1810, Soult made a gene- 
ral attack on the enemy, who di^fended the passes of the 
Sierra-Morena. His victory at Ocana Iiad dismayed the 
Spaniards. On the twenty-second, all obstacles were over- 
eome; and he had his head-quarters at Baylen, a place for- 
ever memorable from the victory of the Spaniards over the 
Freneh under general Dupont Marshal Soult did not avail 
himself of the terror, spread among all classes of iiibabi- 
tants, by his passage of the Sierra. If, instead of scatter- 
ing his troops, he had rapidly proceeded with all his forces 
to Seville, and thence to Cadiz; he probably would have ob- 
tained undisputed possession of those two cities: but he 
seemed to hesitate^ atid advanced with the slowness of a 

eitly to adopt tl>e marshars advice; and marshal Soult is not less blameable 
for having consented to act« without that express condition in every thin^ 
relative to the anny. 

• J>rote by the officer of Soulfs «ra^.— They were also defeated in the 
Sierra. 

^nnver by the aw/Aor.— That is true; but merely because they had com- 
mitted the fault of fighting in the plains of Ocana. If Arrizaga^s army of 
fifty thousand men had been stationed, by a general like Soult, to defend the 
passes of the Sierra-Morena, I appeal to the marshal himself, whether their 
position would not have been impregnable. 

t yVb^e 6y the officer of Soulfs staff, — The whole army mai'ched to Se- 
ville, which opened its gates without hesitation; three divisions, which had 
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tortoise. If instead of sendfaig Sebastiaiii to Orennda, and 
Mortier tovardt Badajoz, be liad marched them towards 
Cadiz« with a bridge equipage to cross the river 'of Sant^ 
Fetri, the despateh» whieh aeqiiainted prinee Berthier with 
the conquest of Andalusia, woold hare been dated front 
8oalt*s head-quarters at Cadiz. It is thus that Buonaparte 
w^uid have man(Buyred» had he eommanded this expedition 
in person. The influenee of the French party at Cadiz in- 
sttred the surrender of the place.* In vatll will Soultat* 
tempt to excuse himself^ by asserting that his plans were 
paralysed through the irresolution of iLing Jpseirfi: he ought 
phiinly to have told the latter /< that his kingdom was not 
of this world.'' The Idog ought to have beeai'eekoned'as 
nothing whcikcTcr circumstances demanded the abilities of a 
general. The French owed their yictory at Fontcnoy to the 

not six thpasand Spaniards before them^ went by forced marcbes to Cadiz 
Tbey were under command of Victor^ who mig^bt, perhaps^ bave made « 
more rapid advance, tliougb the army was without any bridge equipage 
For the rest, there were no troops detached before the capture of Seville; 
and those, wbiob were sent afterwards, did not in the least counteract the , 
eKpedition to Cadiz. 

Jinawcr by the auikor.'-^l bave shown that the march to Seville was too 
slow; a first fault. Why keep the whole army two days before Seville, when 
ih^ submission of Cadiz depended on arriving there first? a second fiiult. 
As for the tbird* which the staiF officer admits, wbeQ he say^, that Fictor 
mifhthavemadea more rapid advance^ it is so glaring, that it is justly consi* 
dered as the first cause of the disasters experienced by the French in the 
peninsula. 

* JV*«to hy the officer of %ulf8 9taf. -^The influence of the English and 
the cortes, backed by the whole armed population, and eight thousand re* 
gular troops, covered by intrenchments, was much stronger. • 

^fuver by the author,'^ At this period the whole population was in fa- 
vour of the French. To talk of the influence of the cortes is ridiculous. 
They were then considered as a company of stage-players. The English 
were distrusted, and their good fkith suspected. Had Victor arrived before 
the duke of Albut^uerque, he would have been received with the gpreatest 
enthusiasm. I need only refer to the duke ofj^tbuquerqu^'s letter, and to 
the galling vexations, with which the partisa^s^^the French overwhelmed 
that unfortunate nobleman, who afta>wards diad .broken-hearted at London, 
from having met with so much ^gratitude on the part of his fellow-citizens. 
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good sensed of Louis XY, who, on a dsxy of battlot ebnsi*' 
Aered himself merely as first aid de-oamp to the marshal 
de Saxe. 

The defeat of La Romana's eorps, on the nineteenth of 
February, I8II9 and the capture of Badajoz* ^hieh sur- 
renderedHo the French on the eleventh of Mareh, are 
eventSy so mueh the more Yexatio'us to the allies, as all 
chances were in their favour to avoid th^se disasters. In- 
stead of pursuing Massena, who vanished like a shadow, 
lord Wellington should have detached the Portugu^e, with 
some light troops, to harass the rear>guard of the French, 
and marched to the relief of Badajoz, with the flower' of 
his troops. This place, the key of the Guadiana* '^urren- 
dered only on the'eleventh, and it might have been^ rdieved 
on the ninth. ' Buonaparte is rather ridicttlons ' when he. 
finds fault with marslial Soult, for not having delegated the 
command of Andalusia to marshal yietor, when he him- 
self proceeded to Estremadura. Every lieutenant in the 
French army knows that the governorship of a provinee 
belongs, by the military regulations, to the oldest officer, 
in point of rank, next to the commjander-inchief.f Yietor 

* JVWe by the officer of Soult* 8 army, — All this is true; but it is singular 
that the author attributes the fault to marshal Soult. He appears to have 
no idea of the difficulties which the marshal encountered, to do good and 
prevent harm. 

Answer by tfie author.'-^k historian knows 'neither friends nor enemies. 
He ought even to forget that he exposes himself to be persecuted by the 
present generation. Two ideas only are to be incessantly in his mind: jus- 
tice andjjosterity. Marshal Soult has, perhaps, to reproach himself with 
having rendered Joseph refractory by exaggerated compliments, always dan- 
gerous when addressed to a fool. What occasion, for instance, had the 
marshal, after the battle of Ocana, to say to the former war-commissary, 
Joseph d'Ajaccio: " Sire, I congratulate you on the signal victory, which 
your majesty has jiitt gained." Wq cease to be surprised tJiat this scribe 
should fancy he was liecorae a general, when we find the conqueror of Aus- 
terlitz weak enough to proclaim his pretended talents, and to give him the 
merit of a brilliant triumph. 

f J^ote by the officer of Soult* 8 »f a/!— General Sebtetiani had been pur- 
posely placed under marshal Victor's orders. 
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was a marshal and Sebasttaoi a general of division. It is 
not fitobable that the latter would have refused to execute 
Yietor's orders^ if this marhal had taken care to send him 
any in time. Buonaparte was much to be pitied, i£ for the 
sake of lessening the disgrace of a reverse to the eyes of 
the Freneh^ he was^ reduced to^ foolfeh quarrel with* his 
bej»t officers. Had he wished for a just motive to blame 
marshal Soult, the battle of Albuera, which the laUer 
fought on the sixteenth of A(ay»« afforded him aiij»e oppor- 
tunity for venting hi» anger. .It .was in the night of the 
fifteenth to the sixteenth, that S»uk was inf^med by his 
spies that the siege'of Badsyoz hadibeen'raisefL Insteady 
therefofc, of wantonly causiilg the slaughter of many thou- 
sand brave warriors, he ought to have, manoeuvred cm the 
morning ot tlie sixteenth, just as he did on the following 
day. This was clearly pointed out, by, his superiority ia 
eayalry, which would completely have covered all the 
movements of his infantry. Such a threatening attitude 

Answer ly the aM/Aor.— Knowing marshal Soult's regularity in whatever 
concerns the service, 1 had no hesitation in assuring the Bnglish' ministers 
that this assertion of Buonaparte was false, and that he had advanced it 
merely with the view to throw some discredit upon Soult, of whose talents 
and successes he was childishly jealous. 

• JSTote by the officer of SouWa «m^.— The marshal could not be inform- 
ed of the siege of Dadajoz having been raised, as there still remained a 
corps of English and Spanish troops before that |>lace. * A battle, besides, 
waadbdispensable, to prevent the enemy resinning his operation before Ba« 
dajoz, and give marshal Marmont time to reach the Guadiana, with tlie arniy 
of Portugal; which object was accomplished. The marslial glories in the 
battle of Albuera: under existing circumstances, it saved Badajoz. 

Answer by the author. — fhe Corps, which remained before Badajoz, 
could not save the works of the besiegers from destruction. It is, therefore, 
matter of surprise that the governor should not have informed the marshal 
of what was passing. My observations on the battle of Albuera^ ;ire so cir- 
cumstantial^ that they do not require any furtlier comments. The manoeu- 
vres, performed during the bkttle, do certainly great credit to the marshal, 
though victory remained doubtful. Such is my opinion as a tactician; but as a 
historian, I must blame both Soult and Beresford for having forgotten that 
they were also the fathers, and not merely the commanders of their soldiers. 
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would bare oTerawed general Jleipesfordy who could tioft 
kftTe resumed the siege of Badajoz for several days. It is 
even probaUe that, had it uot been for the wantoii slaughter 
of the sixteenth of May, the allies woi|ld not have refused 
battle after the Junetfon of 6ooh*s and Mailnoiit's anaies; 
and every thing tendi to stiengthen the belief that tte fate 
of the peninsula would have* been decided on the twentieth 
ot* June, in the plains of Albuera. Lord Wellington may 
also be reproaobed for having permitted general Beresford 
to fight a regular battle with marshal Soult, who more than 
a year before^ had been pointed out to the English govern- 
ment, as the most able of the.Freneh generals in Spain; 
and it might have beeu naturally supposed that thi| infor- 
mation would have rendered his lordship anxious to be pire- 
sent, at the first important engagement, whteh occurred 
With marshal Soult. 

The conduct of the French generals, after having re- 
lieved Badajoz, and subsequent to lord Wellington's tetreat 
from Fortalegre, afforded matter of surprise to all military 
men; who asked why two French armie#»that had found their 
junction so difficult, separated again without ^ving battle 
to the enemy, who was only at one day's distance?* The 
lines of Fortalegre could not, in twenty-four hours, have 
beeneonverted into the second edition of the lines of Torres 
Yedras; and this position offered no obstacles, sufficient to 
•top tbe^double torrent, which, a few months before, had 

* JVote by the officer of Soulfa *to/:— Buonaparte imperiously command- 
ed it. Marshal Soult even experienced his displeasure, for having been of a 
contrary opinion; and from tliat instant the marshal foretold the misfortunes 
which it afterwards was not in his poweif to prevent. 

Anarwer by th£ author — This was one of the greatest faults committed 
by the French generals during the war. A complete victory, gained over 
the allies at that time, would have rendered their situauon. sq much the 
more critical, as Suchet had just then subdued the kingdom of Valentia. 
Had I been in the post of Soult and Marmont, I tliink I should have obeyed 
the laws of tactics, for my own glory and the Iionour of the French arms,^ 
under the conviction that Buonaparte wouldjJot have withheld his approba- 
tion, for the^sake of the success, which was infallible. 
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iirokra through tho Siem Horenn, aad OTerflowe4 Porto* 
gal. Time, the groat teaoborr will perhaps one day reveal 
p the eau«e of those siagttlar moTomeBts. I for niy part am 
tempted to believe, that Masseim in l»iO| and Soult in 1811^ 
rehiotantly obeyed soperior orders. But whatever may 
be the ease, Soult lias exposed- himsielf to the eensure of 
history,, by inserting in his report of the siege of Badajoz, 
faots eontradieted by the Bnglish reports, and highly im- 
probable in themselves. The events of war are uneertain; 
but the reputation of the chief commanders is to the 
world a guarantee of the truth, on whieh puUie opinioil . 
oug^t to rest. ' The English army did more than its duty 
at tlie^iege of Badajoa, as it attempted two assaults before 
the breach was practicable. 

On the ninth of August the army of Mureia was attack- 
ed by marshal Soultf and its dispersion appears to have 
been effected by the French troops of the fourth corps, ivith 
as much ease as a simple march. . Blake's arrival in Miir- 
cia, ^ith reinforcements from Cadiz, ought, however, to 
have awakened the energy of the Spaniards^ and iricreasod 
their spirit of resistance. Lord Wellington also may be 
asked why he did not make a diversion on the Ouadiana, to 
prevent Soult*s march against the army of Mureia. This 
shows how wrong it was in the English not to have imme- 
diately adopted a fixed plan of military operations, and a 
good system of organization. In consequence of this double 
neglect, the provinces of Spain were attacked, ravaged, 
and subdued, in succession, . like other kingdoms of the 
European continent. 

Though I have been more than once under the necessity 
of censuring the operations of marshal Sonlt» he ^as never- 
theless, the general of the French armies who should rank 
next to Buonaparte and Moreau. He had not a genius for 
the higher tactics, equal to those two commanders^ but he 
is tlieir superior in the praltitel ap{dication, or execution 
of manoeuvres on the spot. As Buonaparte regrettedf in 
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1809, that he had not Soult with him on the banks of the 
Danube; so did Soult, more than once» in Spain and P^tu- 
gal, regret that be was not under the immediate direetions « 
of Buonaparte. For some time, Soult was strongly suspect- 
ed of being a warm republican; it has even been assert- 
ed tliat heespou^d the other, party, nterelyfrom policy* 
Some say that he caused himself to be treated like a king 
at Oporto.* These rumours, however, never were coniirm- 
edy in spite of the pains that prince Bertbier took to verify 
^ tliem. Buonaparte, besides, ever since his elevation to the 
. imperial throne, had cast off the mask, and it was perfectly 
immaterial to him whether he was beloved, provided he was 
obeyed ami feared, as he was by Soult. 

My opinion is that this marshal, who is one of the men 
most amply rewarded for their services, seeks only to keep 
in favour with his sovereign, by honourably performing his 
duty. He, no doubt, like many oihers, nused his voice 

• JSTote by the officer of Soul^e stajf-^These reports were all equally ab- 
• surd, and the public was silly enough not to perceive tliat Buonaparte cau- 
sed them to be circaiated, designedly with the view to lower Soult in public, 
opinion, just as he had done with regard to general Moreau. 

Aiirwer 6if the at^Aor.^Buonaparte never believed these reports, al- 
though he abused general Ricard, under the pretence that this officer had 
written proclamations to forward the success of the project. Though better 
calculated to fiU a throne than Murat, marshal Soult had no such foolish am- 
bition. He never had any wish but for the glory and happiney of his coun- 
try. That he used all the meats, proper to extricate his troops from a bad 
situation, but always in concert with his colleagues, and informing govern- 
ment of his proceedings, was a duty imposed upon him by the laws of war. 
Who is the Frenchman that feels not grateful to marshal Soult, for havin|^ 
dared to adopt such a stratagem, in order to spare the French armies the 
grief and disgrace, which constantly attend the most honourable capitulation? 
When I published my Biographic Memoir of Marshal Soult, in November, 
1811, Buonaparte was in the plenitude of his power; and I had no object 
but to merit the esteem of Europe, by an impartial narrative. I am, there- 
fore, 1i)rced to blame the indiscreet zeal of the officer of the staff, who wish- 
es to represent marshal Soult, as the conaueror on the sixteenth of January, 
1809, at Corunna, and on the saxteentA on\f ay, 1811, at Albuera. Soult has 
gained so many brilliant victories, that no one needs to be at the pains of as- 
cribing to him any which he is not entitled to. 
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6^ii9t the imperial elevalion of Buonapate; but when 
afterwards acting one of the principal parts in the war, it 
would have been nothing short of madrfess to think of the 
re-establishment of the republie. On the contrary, marshal 
Soult's solid and enlightened understanding induces the be<- 
lief that, in proper time, he will prove one of Uie firmest 
supports of the throne, a zealous advocate for religion, ^nd 
a strict observer of military discipline. Men, possessed 
of these highly important qualities utider legitimate govern- 
ments« insure alike the happiness of citizens, the, glory of 
monarehs, and the splendour of empires* 

NOTE ON THE SIEGE OV BURGOS. 

On thfs nineteenth of September, the English obtained possession of fort 
St. Michael by a coup ds main, Betwdbn the twentieth and twentj-third, 
the trenches were opened, the batteries established, and the besieged made 
ft warm resistance. On the twenty.fourth, the besiegers left the suburb of 
^ St. Peter, to attack the intrenched camp. Nothing remarkable occurred 
between the twenty.fifth and the twenty-ninth; but in the nig^ht of the twenty- 
ninth to the thirtieth, the English blew up a mine, without any beneficial 
consequence to themselves. From the thirtieth of September to the third 
of October, Uie usual attacks and defences proceeded. On the fourth a mine 
exploded, an assault was made, and the English established themselves on 
the breach of the intrenched camp. From the fifth to the eighteenth, the 
briskness of the attack was paralysed by thembllity of the defence. On the 
eighteenth, a general assault was made by tj^ree English columns, but victo- 
ry remained with^the besieged. The French chief of a battalion, Laid£, 
distinguished himself by h^s bravery and sagacity. The geip^ral of bri- 
gade, Ihibreton, was promote^ to the rank of a general of division, for his 
fine defence of a paltry, ^own against the fiower of the English army. The 
loss of the French, during the siege, which lasted thirty-four days, amount, 
ed to eight hundred men hora de combat: thatJf|of the besiegers ^ceeded 
three thousand. 

NOTE OH THE DEFEAT Of THE FUEFCH AT BATLEN, Jit tSQS. 

Since this work was printed, the author has been assured, by officers of 
distinction in the French army, that general Castanos remained at Andujar 
with the Spanish corps de reserve, and that it was general Reding, who di- 
rected the operations of the Spaniards, and signed the capituiation. 

THE END. 
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